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ARISTIDES 



I. Aristides, the son of Lysimaohus, beloDged to the 
clan Antiochis, and hailed from the deme of Alopecae. 
Divergent account-s are given as to the means he possessed. 
Some historians assert that he passed his life in grinding 
poverty, and, when he died, left two daughters, whose 
marriage was for a long while impeded by their want of 
means. Demetrius of Phaleriim, however, contradicts 
this oft-repeated story. In his book entitled " Socrates " 
he assures us that, within his own knowledge, Aristides 
had an estate at Phalerum, and was buried there. He 
adduces also three considerations to prove that the family 
of Aristides was wealthy. First he instances the fact that 
Aristides was appointed by lot to the office of Archon 
Eponymus, which was filled by members of those Athenian 
families, — perUacosioinediinm ^ as they were called — who 
possessed the highest- property qualification. In the 
second place he pomts to the ostracism of Aristides ; ostra- 
cism, he says, was never directed against a pauper, but 
always against members of great houses, whose pride of 
birth had become odious. The third and last fact upon 
which Demetrius relies is that Aristides deposited in the 
temple of Dionysus certain choregic tripods, as thank- 
offerings for his victory in the theatre. The inscription 
upon these vessels, which has been preserved and can be 
seen even at the present day, runs as follows : — " The clan 

^ i'e. people whose annual income is equivalent to 500 med- 
imni (about 750 bushels) of com. This was the highest class 
in Athens under the constitution of Solon, 590 b.o. The 
highest offices of State were filled from this class, until the 
great growth of democracy after the second Persian Invasion, 
480 B.C. 

II. A 
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Antiochis won the prize : Aristides was choregus : Arches- 
tratus wrote the play." 

This last argument, however, though apparently the 
strongest of the three, is really the least sound. For 
Bpaminondas, who, as everyone knows, was reared and 
lived amid the direst poverty, and the philosopher 
Plato both undertook the honourable and expensive 
functions of a chmegus,^ the former in the contest of 
flute-players, the latter in the cyclic choruses for boys. 
Plato's expenses were defrayed by Dion of Syracuse; 
and those of Epaminondas by Pelopidas and his friends. 
The truly virtuous do not regard with feelings of irre- 
concilable hostility the acceptance of favours from their 
friends. To accept gifts to add to one's hoard or to 
indulge one's avarice seems to them indeed a mean and 
sordid proceeding ; but they do not repel gifts which may 
be the means of winning some distinction or satisfying 
some disinterested ambition. With regard to the tripod, 
however, Panaetius declares that Demetrius has been 
misled by a similarity of names. From the Persian War, 
he tells us, down to the conclusion of the Peloponnesian 
War only two persons of the name Aristides are recorded 
in the lists of victorious choregi. Now neither of these 
persons was identical with Aristides, the son of Lysimachus. 
One of th*em was the son of Xenophilus ; the other lived 
at a much later date, a fact which is proved by two con- 
siderations. Firstly, the form of the letters in the inscrip- 
tion is post-Euclidean ^ ; and secondly, there is the addition 
of Archestratus, whose name does not occur in any records 
of the time of the Persian Wars, but is frequently mentioned, 
as a writer of dramatic choruses, about the time of the 
Peloponnesian War. The assertion of Panaetius, however, 
requires more careful verification. 

'A choregus at this period of Greek history was a public- 
spirited man, who was appointed by lot out of the Tribes (or 
(^ans)y to train and maintain a chorus to perform in the theatre. 
In much later times the position of choregus was undertaken as 
a business speculation. 

3 Euclides was archon in 426 B.C. The Greek alphabet in use 
in Athens was after this date increased from sixteen letters to 
twenty-six. 
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As to ostracism, everyone^whose leputation, family connec- 
tions, or power of oratory was thought to raise him above 
the common herd, was liable to incur this penalty. In this 
way Damon, the tutor of Pericles, was banished, because 
he was thought to be a man of too acute intelligence. 

Idomeneus assures us that Aristides obtained the archon- 
ship, not by lot, but hj the direct election of the Athenian 
people. Now, if Aristides became archon after the battle 
of Plataea, as Demetrius himself admits, it is quite con- 
ceivable that his glorious successes strengthened, claims 
that were due to a personal merit, which their wealth alone 
can give to those who seek office by lot. Moreover Deme- 
trius is evidently anxious to save from the grip of poverty, 
as from a monstrous evil, not only Aristides, but even 
Socrates, who had, he tells us, not merely a private house, 
but also a sum of seventy minae lent out at interest to Crito. 

II. Aristides was a close friend of Cleisthenes, the man 
who established the democratic constitution in Athens 
after the expulsion of the tyrants ; but for all that the only 
statesman for whom he felt true enthusiasm and admira- 
tion, was Lycurgus of Sparta. His leanings were towards 
aristocratic government ; and his political opponent was 
Themistocles, the son of Neocles, the champion of the 
popular party. Some writers assure us that these two 
statesmen, who had been children together in the nursery, 
had from their earliest years evinced a mutual antipathy 
in every word and action, whether in earnestness or in 
play. This rivalry early discovered the true dispositions 
of them both, and showed the one to be unscrupulous, 
reckless, crafty, hasty, and impetuous in everything ; while 
the other was built upon a character, strong and intent 
upon justice, in which there lay no inclination, even in 
jest, to indulge in falsehood, scurrility, and deceit. 
Ariston of Ceos, on the other hand, asserts that their 
animosity originated in a love afiair, and gradually in- 
creased in rancour. They both, he says, conceived a 
passion for Stesileos, a native of Ceos, who possessed the 
most beautiful face and figure of his day. This passion 
they carried to extreme lengths ; and even when the lad's 
beauty was a thing of the past, the two lovers refused to 
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lay aside their rivalry. This was, so to speak, the theatre 
of their first tussle ; and thence they hurried, still heated, 
still disputing, to the arena of public life. Themistocles 
joined a political club, and thus acquired a source of pro- 
tection and support, which was not lightly to be despised. 
When someone told him that, if he would only deal fairly 
and impartially by everyone, the Athenians would be glad 
to obey him, he replied : " May I never occupy a high 
office which will bring no greater benefit to my friends 
than to strangers ! " Aristides, on the contrary, stood 
all alone, and pursued his own peculiar path through public 
life. Before everything else he desired to avoid either being 
made privy to the iniquities of his friends, or giving them 
ofience by refusing to gratify them ; then seeing not a few 
of his contemporaries raised to exalted positions by the 
influence of their friends, he sought, by isolating himself, 
to guard against temptation, and to observe his doctrine 
that a good citizen should rely solely upon his rectitude and 
justice in word and deed. 

III. However, the continual clever manoeuvres with 
which Themistocles opposed and thwarted at every turn 
the policy of Aristides, compelled the latter, partly in self- 
defence, and partly to check his rival's power, now Rowing 
great beneath the favour of the masses, to resort to mtrig^e 
against the measures of Themistocles. It seemed to him 
preferable that the people should miss something to their 
advantage than that his opponent should win all along the 
line and secure for himself an impregnable position. At 
last one day, when Themistocles proposed some necessary 
measure, Aristides rose in opposition. Though successful 
in his attack, he refused to press his advantage, and left 
the Assembly with the remark, that Athens would never 
rest secure, unless she cast both Themistocles and himself 
into the barathrum,^ Another time, he brought a bill 
before the Assembly, and carried it through, in spite of the 
vehement opposition offered to it. Bui* when the president 
came to put the question to the Assembly, Aristides, who 
had learnt during the course of the debate how inexpedient 

^A deep pit, near Athens, into which condemned criminals 
were thrown. 
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his bill was, abstained from voting upon it. Frequently 
his bills were introduced by other persons than himself, 
so that Themistocles might not be induced by party rancour 
to block the passage of an expedient measure. His con- 
sistency throughout all the ups and downs of pubUc life was 
simply astonishing. Honours failed to upUft him ; and 
failure could not ruffle his serene temper. It was his 
duty, so he believed, to give freely to his country his 
political services, without seeking reward in money, or 
even in renown. And it was this high principle, I imagine, 
which led the entire audience to turn their eyes upon 
Aristides, when the following lines, written by -^chylus 
with regard to Amphiaraus, were delivered in the theatre: — 

** Not to seem just, but be it, is his wish : 
His fruitful intellect, like some deep-furrowed field, 
Yields a rich crop of counsels sage and true.**" 

For Aristides seemed to have attained the virtues men- 
tioned in these lines. 

IV. He ever stoutly championed the cause of justice, 
not merely against the encroachments of friendship and 
favouritism, but also against the perversions of anger 
and enmity. According to one anecdote, Aristides was 
once prosecuting an enemy, and, after the speech for the 
prosecution, the jury refused to Usten to the defendant, 
and demanded to be allowed to record their vote against 
him without further delay. Aristides leaped to his feet, and 
joined the defendant in petitioning the Court to grant him 
a hearing and the advantages which the law allows. Upon 
another occasion Aristides was acting as judge in a cause 
between two private persons, when one of the litigants 
pleaded that his opponent had time and again given great 
offence to Aristides : the latter replied : " My dear sir, 
has he done you any harm ? That's the question. I am 
tr3dng your case, not my own." 

Upon his appointment to be Superintendent of PubUc 
Revenues, he brought to light the extensive embezzlement 
of the funds which had been practised not only by his 
contemporaries but also by his predecessors. These dis- 

^ From the " Septem contra Thebaa," line 674. 
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closures bore particularly heavily upon Themistocles, who, 
as the poet says, was 

" A man of wisdom, but not master of his hand." 

Themistocles accordingly formed a strong coalition against 
his rival, whom, as Idomeneus tells us, he prosecuted 
before the supervisory court of public finance upon a 
charge of peculation. He secured a conviction. Indigna- 
tion filled the best and leading citizens of the State ; and 
Aristides was not merely let off the fine, but was even once 
more appointed archon with the same jurisdiction as before. 
By a feigned repentance for his former conduct, and by a 
great increase of leniency, Aristides won the good graces of 
those who pilfered the public funds. Close scrutiny of the 
public accounts, even the attempt to balance them, was 
abandoned, with the result that persons, whose pockets 
were full of public moneys, were loud in praise of Aristides, 
and canvassed the people on his behalf, so anxious were 
they to have him reappointed archon. But upon the eve 
of election Aristides administered to the Athenian people 
a strong rebuke. " When I fulfilled my office," he said, 
" faithfully and well, I was bespattered with filth ; but, 
when I betray into the hands of peculators considerable 
public funds, I am regarded as a citizen worthy of ad- 
miration. For my own part, I am more ashamed of the 
honour now heaped upon me, than of the conviction lately 
pronounced against me : as for you, in whose eyes it is more 
praiseworthy to gratify criminals than to save the public 
exchequer — I am sorry for you." With these words he 
laid before them the proofs of the frauds he had denounced ; 
and, though he stopped the tongues of those who at the 
moment were clamouring and protesting in his interest, he 
won commendation, sincere and well-deserved, from the 
best of his countrymen. 

V. Datis was sent by Darius to Greece, ostensibly to 
punish the Athenians for burning Sardis, but in reality to 
bring Greece beneath the Persian yoke. With his entire 
armament he landed at Marathon, and laid waste the 
country. The Athenians appointed ten generals to con- 
duct the war, among whom Miltiades held the highest 
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reputation, and next to him in renown and influence 
stood Aristides. The support which the latter gave to the 

views of Miltiades had no little weight in bring- 
B.c. 490 ing about the battle. Each general in turn held 

supreme authority for a single day ; but when 
the right to command came round to Aristides, he sur- 
rendered it to Miltiades, informing his colleagues that there 
was no disgrace in obeying and following a capable leader, 
but on the contrary it was the right and salutary course 
to take. By this action Aristides appeased the rivalry 
which existed between his colleagues, and led them to 
adopt, without demur, the one counsel which had every- 
thing to recommend it. Each general in his turn abro- 
gated his period of command, and gave his allegiance to 
Miltiades, whose hands were strengthened, because his 
authority was not curtailed. In the ensuing battle the 
Athenian centre sufiered most ; and there the Persians 
made their longest stand against the Leontis and Antiochis 
clans. There too, ranged side by side, Themistocles, the 
Leontid, and Aristides, the Antiochid, fought gallantly. 
The Persian army was routed, and hurled back upon the 
fleet. The Athenians, when they saw that the Persian 
vessels were not heading towards the islands, but were 
being driven by wind and tide along the coast towards 
Attica, became alarmed lest the enemy should find Athens 
devoid of defenders. Nine clans were accordingly de- 
spatched in hot haste towards the city, which they reached 
upon the same day. Aristides with his clan was left at 
Marathon to guard the prisoners and the spoil. In this 
charge he did not belie his reputation. Though gold and 
silver lay about in heaps, with every kind of costly raiment 
and countless treasures found in the Persian tents and in 
the captured ships, Aristides would neither touch them 
himself nor suffer anyone else to do so. A few persons, 
however, escaped his vigilance and reaped a harvest for 
themselves. Among these was Callias, one of the torch- 
bearers at the Eleusinian mysteries. A Persian prisoner, 
it seems, taking him to be a King owing to his long hair and 
fillet, fell on his knees before him and made obeisance ; 
then, having received a guarantee of his safety, he pointed 
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out to him where a great hoard of gold lay buried in a pit. 
Callias, the most brutal and lawless of men, appropriated 
the gold, and murdered the unhappy wretch, to prevent 
hi'm informing the others. It is to this incident, it is said, 
that the comic poets refer, when they call the family of 
Callias LaccopltUiy in sarcastic reference to the spot in which 
Callias found the gold. 

Immediately after the battle of Marathon Aristides 
entered upon the office of Archon Eponijmuft, Demetrius 

of Phalerum assures us it was shortly before 
B.C. 489 • his death and after the battle of Plataea that 

Aristides held this office. But in the public re- 
cords I cannot find even a namesake of Aristides mentioned 
in the long list of persons who succeeded Xanthippides, 
during whose period of office Mardonius was defeated at 
Plataea ; while an Aristides is recorded as archon immedi- 
ately after Phanippus, who held office at the time of the 
victory at Marathon. 

VI. Of all the virtues with which Aristides was adorned, 
his sense of justice was the one most highly appreciated 
by the people at large, because it is a virtue which is always 
and everywhere in demand. Poor though he was, a mere 
man of the people, his virtue won for him that most royal, 
that most divine, of all titles, " The Just." This title 
has never stirred the emulation of King or Tyrant ; such 
persons delight to be addressed as Towntaker, Thimder- 
bolt. Conqueror,® or sometimes even as Eagle and Hawk, 
preferring the fame of violence and force to that of virtue. 
Yet the Deity, to which such people presume to liken and 
compare themselves, is distinguished by three attributes, 
by incorruptibility, by power, and by virtue, of which the 
last is the noblest and the most divine. For Space and 
the Elements are incorruptible ; while mighty power is 
wielded by earthquakes, thunderbolts, gales, and torrents. 
But nothing ever attains to justice and to equity save by 
wisdom and by meditation upon the Godhead. The con- 
templation of God rouses in most men's minds the three 
emotions, devotion, fear, respect ; His eternity and incor- 
ruptibility stirs them to devotion, and to praise. His majesty 

' Poliorcetes : Ceraunus : Nioator. 
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and power compels them to fear and awe, but His righteous- 
ness moves them to love, to honour, and to reverence. 
And yet, though such is the tendency of their minds, men 
long for Inmiortality, which nature forbids us, and for 
Power, which is largely in the gift of fortune ; while 
Virtue, which alone of God's blessings we may attain, they 
utterly disregard. And in this they make a great mistake ; 
for a man whose life is spent amid authority, prosperity, and 
power, will appear as God, if he is just, but, if not, as a 
mere brute beast. 

VII. His title, however, which at first brought Aristides 
nothing but good will, at last roused against him feelings of 
jealousy ; especially when Themistocles circulated broad- 
cast through the people a report that Aristides, by judging 
and deciding every case himself, had destroyed the juris- 
diction of the courts of law, and was covertly winning for 
himself a tjrrant's throne without a tyrant's bodyguard. 
The people of Athens, elated over the victory at Marathon, 
and believing themselves capable of conducting the highest 
affairs, felt aggrieved at anyone whose name and fame 
raised him above the common herd. Crowding, then, 
into the city from every quarter of Attica, they passed a 
sentence of ostracism against Aristides, concealing their 
jealousy of his fame beneath the formula " fear of tyranny." 
Ostracism was not a punishment for crime. 
B.C. 483 Though for appearance sake it was described 
as a means of humbling and pruning the ex- 
cessive weight of power and pride, it was in reality a humane 
way of gratifying a fit of jealousy ; and the enmity which 
was roused against the troublesome object never had any 
issue more irrevocable than banishment for ten years. 
In course of time, however, certain individuals began to 
find scapegoats in mean and worthless persons ; and the 
Athenians consequently gave up the practice of ostracism. 
The last man to be ostracised was Hyperbolus, and the 
causes which led to his conviction are said to have been as 
follows. Alcibiades and Nicias, both personages of the 
highest authority in Athens, were leaders of opposing 
parties. The people were on the point of resorting to ostra- 
cism, and were clearly determined to proscribe one or 
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other of the two great men, when the latter held a confer- 
ence, and, uniting both their parties, diverted their im- 
pending ostracism upon the head of Hyperbolus. And the 
people, highly indignant at the outrage and insult offered 
to their time-honoured institution, henceforth abandoned 
the practice entirely. 

The procedure in ostracism was as follows. Each 
voter took an oyster-shell, and wrote upon it the name 
of the citizen whom he desired should be exiled : he 
then carried his shell to a spot in the market-place, 
where there was a circular enclosure surrounded by 
a wicker fence. Here the magistrates went through the 
preliminary procedure of counting up the total number of 
shells : for if these came to less than six thousand the 
ostracism was invalid. Their next step was to make a 
separate count of each recorded name ; after which they 
issued a proclamation stating that so-and-so had received 
most votes, and would go into exile for ten years, enjoying 
meanwhile the income from his estate. 

During the process of filling in the shells for the ostracism 
of Aristides, a certain rustic, we are told, who was absol- 
utely ignorant of the art of writing, handed his shell to 
Aristides, thinking he was an ordinary bystander, and 
asked him to put down the name of Aristides. The 
latter was surprised, and enquired whether Aristides had 
done him any injury. " No ! " replied the rustic, " I 
don't even know the fellow ; but I'm tired of hearing him 
always called the Just." Upon hearing this, Aristides, 
without making any reply, wrote down his own name 
upon the' shell, and returned it. When he had left the 
city far behind him, Aristides raised his hands to heaven, 
and prayed that no day might ever dawn on Athens, 
which would compel her people to remember him — a prayer 
the very converse to that which Achilles prayed.^ 

VIII. Three years later, when Xerxes came marching 
through Thessaly and Boeotia upon Attica, the Athenians 
repealed their law of banishment, and passed a decree 
recalling the exiles. Their liveliest apprehension was, lest 
Aristides should join the enemy, and thus corrupt and 
' Homer, II, i. 293. 
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carry over to the Persian side a large number of citizens. 
Their estimate of the man was mistaken. Even before 

the decree of recall he had made continuous 
B.C. 480 efiorts to rouse the Greeks in the cause of 

liberty ; and after the decree had been passed, 
and Themistocles had been appointed to supreme com- 
mand, Aristides gave him every assistance in action and in 
council, and, to secure the safety of the commonwealth, 
helped to raise his greatest enemy to the pinnacle of fame. 
Eurybiades and his supporters had determined to abandon 
Salamis ; but the Persian war-ships, coming up in the 
night, had hemmed them in, and occupied the straits 
and the islands. Not a soul was aware of the blockade, 
until Aristides arrived from Aegina, after sailing at the risk 
of his life through the enemy's fleet. Under cover of night 
Aristides went to Themistocles' tent, and, calling him out 
alone, said : " If we are wise, Themistocles, let us thence- 
forth put aside all this vain and foolish party-strife ; let 
us begin a nobler, and more salutary struggle, vieing with 
one another to save Greece, you as archon and commander- 
in-chief, and I as your helper and councillor. Already I 
have learnt that you alone pursue the wisest counsels, and 
insist on fighting in the straits with the least possible 
delay. And while the allies work against you, the enemy 
seem bent on helping you. The sea all round, before us 
and behind, is already filled with the enemy's fleet, so that 
those who are unwilling to be brave and show fight are 
caught in the grip of fate. No avenue of escape is left." 
To these words Themistocles replied : " I would not have 
you prove yourself a better man than me. I shall en- 
deavour, in rivalling so good a lead, to surpass it by my 
exploits." At the same time he told Aristides about the 
ruse he had practised upon the Persian,^ and bade him 
reason with Eurybiades, and convince him that safety 
was impossible without an engagement. For Eurybiades 
had more confidence in Aristides, than in Themistocles. 
And so, when Cleocritus of Corinth during a conference of 

^Themistocles had sent a letter to Xerxes, telling him that 
the Greek Admirals had decided to retire, and advising him to 
close the straits. 
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the generals told Themistocles that Aiistides, seeing that 
he sat by in silence, evidently did not approve of his plan, 
Aristides contradicted him, and said, that he would not 
have been silent, unless Themistocles' proposals had been 
the best, and that his present acquiescence was not due to 
any friendship for the proposer, but to his approval of his 
plan. 

IX. While the Greek admirals were thus engaged in 
discussion, Aristides, observing that Psyttaleia, a small 
island lying in the strait opposite Salamis, was full of the 
enemy, manned some rowing-boats with some of the boldest 
and most experienced of the Athenian troops, and landed 
on the island, where he joined battle with the Persians, and 
slew them all, except some distinguished personages who 
were taken alive. Among these were the three sons of 
Sandauc^, the Persian king's sister, whom Aristides de- 
spatched immediately to Themistocles : and in obedience to 
some oracle the whole three were, upon the advice of Euph- 
rantidas, the soothsayer, dedicated to Dionysus Omestes. 

Meanwhile Aristides lined the shores of the 
B.C. 480 little island with troops, and waited to rescue 

any friend, or prevent the escape of any enemy, 
who might be cast up upon the beach. For it was off this 
point that the press of ships was greatest, and the battle 
was most stubbornly contested : and this is the reason 
why the trophy celebrating the victory is erected on this 
island. After the fight was over, Themistocles, wishing to 
get at Aristides' opinion, said to him : " We have done a 
pretty piece of work ; but better remains to be done — ^to 
shut up Asia in Europe by sailing with all speed to the 
Hellespont and cutting the bridge." ® But Aristides pro- 
tested vehemently, bidding him give up any such idea, and 
devote his thought and energies to expelling the Medes 
from Greece with all possible speed, so that their mighty 
host, debarred from every avenue of escape, might not be 
forced to turn and stand at bay. Themistocles accordingly 
sent one of the prisoners, Arnaces, the eunuch, secretly to 
the Persian camp, bidding him tell the King that the Greeks 

^ i.e. the bridge of boats which Xerxes had flung across the 
Hellespont. 
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had been bent upon sailing to destroy the bridges, but 
that he, Themistocles, had diverted them from their in- 
tention, wishing to save the King's life. 

X. This message alarmed Xerxes, who hastened without 
further delay towards the Hellespont. Mardonius, mean- 
while, with about three hundred thousand of the bravest 
troops in the Persian army, remained behind, an object of 
apprehension to Greece because of the high expectations 
with which his picked infantry inspired him. In threaten- 
ing terms he wrote the following letter to the Greeks : 
" You have conquered on ship-board an army of land- 
lubbers ignorant of how to pull an oar : but now — ^the 
country of Thessaly is wide enough, and the plain of 
Boeotia good enough, for you to try your strength against 
brave cavalry and footmen." At the same time he sent 
a private communication "^^ to the Athenians, containing 
proposals from the Persian King, who promised to restore ' 
Athens to them, give them an immense sum of money, and 
make them the sovereign State in Greece, upon the con- 
dition of their withdrawing from the war. Upon hearing 
of these overtures, the Lacedaemonians in alarm despatched 
an embassy to Athens, begging the Athenians to send their 
women and children to Sparta, and to allow their old folk 
to be maintained by the Spartan people : for destitution 
prevailed among the people of Athens, who had lost their 
city and their country. However, after giving audience 
to the embassy, the Athenians, upon the motion of Aristides, 
made the following admirable reply : "Athens forgives her 
enemies for thinking that everything can be bought by 
wealth and treasure ; they know no better. But she is 
indignant with the people of Lacedaemon for having eyes 
only for the penury and want which now afflict her citizens, 
for being unmindful of their valour and of their glory, and 
for offering them food as an inducement to fight for the 
liberties of Greece." Having carried this motion, Aristides 
had the ambassadors brought before the Assembly, and 
bade them tell the Lacedaemonians, that there was no 

^* Herodotus does not mention this letter. Mardonius, accord- 
ing to that historian, sent Alexander, the King of Macedonia, 
to treat personally with the Atheni«uM. 
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quantity of gold, upon the earth or beneath it, which the 
Athenians would accept in exchange for the liberty of 
Greece. Then turning to the emissaries of Mardonius, 
and pointing to the sun, he exclaimed : " So long as that 
orb pursues its course, the Athenians shall wage war with 
Persia in defence of their devastated country and of their 
desecrated and smoke-blackened shrines ! " And in addi- 
tion to this he secured the passing of a decree directing 
the priests to lay a curse upon anyone who sued the Medes 
for peace, or deserted the Greek alliance. 

When Mardonius invaded Attica for the second time, 
the Athenians once more abandoned Athens and crossed 
to Salamis. Aristides was sent to Lacedaemon, de- 
nounced the Spartans for their sloth and negligence in once 
again betraying Athens to the Persian, and called upon 
them to help what still remained of Greece. Having heard 
what he had to say, the Ephors spent the rest of the day, 
to all appearance, in idleness and amusement, celebrating 
the festival of Hyacinthia ; but, during the night, they 
got together a body of five thousand Spartans, each of 
whom was attended by seven helots, and sent them off, 
quite unbeknown to the Athenians. The next day Aris- 
tides again attended the council, and reproached them. 
They received him with loud laughter, and told him he was 
talking nonsense, and had been asleep, because the army 
was already at the tomb of Orestes upon its way against the 
" strangers " — as the Spartans called the Persians. Aris- 
tides replied that it was an ill-timed pleasantry to deceive 
one's friends instead of one's enemies. Such is the account 
given by Idomeneus and those who follow him ; but Cimon, 
Xanthippus, and Myronides alone are mentioned as the 
ambassadors in the decree which Aristides drew up, and 
the name of Aristides himself does not occur. 

XI. Aristides was appointed sole commander for the 
impending battle, and, with a force of eight thousand 
Athenian hoplites, moved towards Plataea. 
B.C. 479 Here Pausanias, the commander-in-chief of 
the combined Greek army, joined him with 
the Spartans ; and the contingents came pouring in from 
the other Greek States. The Persian lines stretched right 
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along the banks of the Asopus, and seemed to have no 
limit, so immense were they ; but about their baggage 
and the general's quarters the Persians had thrown up a 
square rampart, each side of which was ten furlongs in 
extent. Tisamenus of Elis, who acted as soothsayer for 
Pausanias and the Greeks generally, predicted victory for 
them, if they stood upon the defensive and refrained 
from attack. Aristides also sent a messenger to Delphi, 
and the god replied that the Athenians would overcome 
their enemies, if they prayed to Zeus, to Hera Citharonia, 
to Pan, and to the nymphs Sphragitides, and if they offered 
sacrifice to the heroes Androcrates, Leucon, Peisander, 
Damocrates, Hypsion, Actaeon, and Polyidus, and if they 
faced the decisive struggle in their own country, in the plain 
of Demeter of Eleusis, and of Cora. 

The arrival of this oracle put Aristides in a quandary. 
The heroes, to whom the god bade him sacrifice, were at 
one time chieftains of the Plataeans, and the cave of the 
ny^mphs Sphragitides is situated upon a peak of Mount 
Cithaeron, facing the quarter where the sun sets in summer. 
At this spot, it is said, an oracle used formerly to exist, 
and many of the natives were subject to the prophetic 
inspiration, from which circumstance they were called 
Nymfhoteftae?^ The reference to the plain of Demeter 
of Eleusis, and the promise that victory would be granted 
to the Athenians if they fought upon their own soil, was 
practically a recall to Attica, and necessitated a change in 
the theatre of war. At this juncture of affairs Arimnestus, 
the Plataean general, dreamt that Zeus Soter had enquired 
of him what course the Greeks had decided to pursue, and 
that he had rephed : " Lord, to-morrow we shall lead our 
army back to Eleusis, and fight the Persians there, as the 
god of Delphi has directed us." Thereupon Zeus replied 
that they were making an entire mistake : for the directions 
of the Delphic god referred to Plataean territory, the very 
spot on which they stood, and, if they but searched, they 
would find it so. This vision was so realistic that, as soon 
as he awoke, Arimnestus sent for some of the oldest and 
best-informed of his countrymen and, after discussing the 
^^ i.e. possessed by nymphA. 
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matter with them in all its aspects, he discovered that close 
to Hysiae at the foot of Mount Cithaeron there was a very 
ancient shrine dedicated to Demeter of Eleusis, and to Cora. 
Without delay, he found Aristides, and conducted him to 
the spot, the natural conformation of which was very 
suitable for disposing a line of infantry to meet an enemy 
strong in cavafry, because the spurs of Mount Cithaeron 
rendered the country, where plain and mountain meet, 
impracticable for horses. Close by also stood the shrine 
of the hero, Androcrates, embowered in a grove of thick 
and shady trees, fin order, too, that everything the 
oracle directed should be done to realize the hope of victory, 
the Plataeans determined, upon the proposal of Arimnestus, 
to remove the marks which defined Plataean territory on the 
side towards Attica, and to surrender their country to the 
Athenians, so that the latter might fight for the liberty of 
Greece, as the oracle had stated, upon their own soil. 
The patriotism which the Plataeans displayed upon this 
occasion became so famous in later days, that, many years 
afterwards, Alexander, then King of Asia, rebuilt the forti- 
fications of their city, and had it proclaimed at the Olympic 
Games, " that the King granted the Plataeans this favour 
in recognition of their courage and magnanimity in sur- 
rendering their country to the Greeks, and in showing the 
greatest heroism, during the Persian War." 

XII. The people of Tegea, as usual, disputed with the 
Athenians as to their position in the line of battle. Upon 

the ground that the Lacedaemonians were 
B.C. 479 going to hold the right wing, they claimed the 

right to occupy the left, and supported their 
claim with loud paneg3rrics upon their ancestors. The 
Athenians were very indignant ; and Aristides came 
forward and said : *' The present crisis does not admit of 
answering the Tegeans' claims of superiority of race and 
valour ! But we can assure you, Spartans, and you, other 
Greeks, that our position in the field neither diminishes nor 
enhances our courage. Whatever post you assign to us, 
we shall endeavour to hold and adorn it, and not disgrace 
our military annals. We are not here to bicker with the 
allies, but to fight the enemy ! We are not here to belaud 
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our sires, but to give Greece proof of our own courage ! 
The coming battle will show what each State, captain, and 
citizen is truly worth to Greece." Upon hearing these 
words, the generals and the board of commissioners allowed 
the claim of the Athenians, and entrusted the left wing to 
them. 

XIII, While the fate of Greece was thus trembling in 
the balance, and Athens in particular was overwhelmed 
with disaster, certain nobles who had lost both their posi- 
tion and their immense wealth through the war, and were 
reduced to penury, perceiving that, while others enjoyed 
honour and authority, their own reputation and influence in 
Athens was gone with their money, assembled secretly in 
a house in Plataea, and formed a conspiracy to overthrow 
the democracy. If this plot were unsuccessful, they 
pledged themselves to ruin the city and betray it to 
the Persians. The plot was on foot in the camp, and 
many of the soldiers had already been corrupted, when 
Aristides realised what was happening. Alarmed at the 
crisis, he determined not to allow the affair to pass un- 
heeded, but at the same time not to discover it to its full 
extent, feeling, as he did, uncertain how far an enquiry, 
based on strict justice in place of expediency, might carry 
him. Accordingly out of the crowd of conspirators he only 
arrested eight. Two of these, Aeschines of Lampra and 
Agesias of Acharnae, who were mainly responsible for the 
conspiracy, and whose trial was fixed to be held first, escaped 
from the camp and made off. Aristides discharged the 
others, thus giving those who imagined that they were still 
unsuspected, the courage and the opportunity to abandou 
their designs. He also hinted to them, that they would 
find in the coming battle a mighty Court of Justice, where 
they could clear themselves of their crimes by serving 
their country honestly and well. 

XIV. After this,^^ Mardonius attempted the Greeks 
with that arm, in which he believed himself to be so vastly 
superior. He massed his cavalry, and loosed them upon 

^* Herodotus (ix. c. 14) states that this cavalry attack was made 
when the Greeks were still camped at Erythrea, and before they 
moved to Platctea. 

II. B 
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the Greeks, who with the exception of the Megarians occu- 
pied strong and rugged positions at the foot of Mount 

Cithaeron. The Megarians, some three thousand 
B.C. 479 strong, were encamped more upon the plains, and 

consequently suffered severely from the torrent 
of Persian cavalry, who attacked them upon every side. 
In their distress they despatched a messenger with all 
speed to Pausanias, asking for help, as they were unable to 
support, unaided, the weight of the Persian host. When 
he heard this news, Pausanias turned his eyes towards the 
Megarian camp : it was already buried beneath a hail of 
javelins and arrows, and its defenders were all huddled 
together in a small space. Utterly at a loss how to repel 
a cavalry attack by the slow-moving and heavy-armed 
regiments of Sparta, Pausanias laid before the other Greek 
generals and commanders, who surrounded him, the praise 
for his valour and chivalry, which he who volunteered 
to advance to the rescue of the Megarians might win. 
While all the others hung back, Aristides volunteered on 
behalf of the Athenians, and despatched Olympiodorus, 
one of his most zealous officers, with three hundred picked 
men of his company, and a detachment of archers. The 
troops fell in with alacrity, and advanced at the double. 
Masistius, the commander of the Persian cavalry, a man 
of extraordinary valour, and exceptional stature and beauty, 
when he saw them coming, wheeled his horse about and 
spurred against them. The Athenians stood their ground, 
and the Persians hurled themselves upon them. The fight 
was stubborn ; for both sides felt that the fate of all hung 
in this preliminary struggle. The horse of Masistius was 
at length wounded by an arrow, and threw him to the 
ground, where, owing to the weight of his armour, he lay 
immovable, too heavy to be carried off, and too well pro- 
tected to be injured by the blows of the Athenians who 
assailed him. For his limbs, as well as his breast and head, 
were encased in gold, bronze, and steel. At last someone 
drove the spike at the lower end of a spear through his vizor, 
and slew him; whereupon the rest of the Persians abandoned 
his dead body, and fled. The Greeks recognised the magni- 
tude of their victory, not by the number of slain, — ^f or few 
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had actually fallen, — ^but by the distress of the Persians, 
who had themselves, their horses, and their mules, shorn in 
mourning for Masistius, and filled the whole plain with 
wailing and lamentation. They had lost, and they knew 
it, a hero second to none save Mardonius himself in valour 
and in might. 

XV, After this afiair of cavalry both sides for a long time 
refrained from fighting. The soothsayers in the Persian 

and Greek camps alike had taken the omens, 
B.C. 479 and predicted victory to the side acting on the 

defensive, and defeat for whichever attacked. 
In course of time, seeing that a continual stream of fresh 
arrivals kept adding to the strength of the Greek army, 
and that his own supplies were only sufficient for a few days 
more, Mardonius, finding his position insupportable, deter- 
mined to dally no longer, but to cross the Asopus as soon 
as it was light, and take the Greeks by surprise. In the 
evening he gave orders to his officers. But about mid- 
night a man on horseback rode srtaight up to the Greek 
lines and being challenged by the pickets, demanded an 
interview with Aristides, the Athenian. Aristides immedi- 
ately obeyed the summons, and the stranger said to him : 
*' I am Alexander of Macedonia. Because I bear you good- 
will, I have taken my life in my hand, and have come to 
warn you, lest you should be startled by an unexpected 
attack, and fight at a disadvanatge. Mardonius intends 
to fight you to-morrow ! Not that he has any good hope, 
or confidence, in the future ; nay ! he despairs of the pres- 
ent. The sacrifices and oracles are unfavourable ! The 
soothsayers have forbidden him to fight ! Profound de- 
jection and consternation pervade the whole army ! But 
he must perforce be either bold and tempt fortune, or sit 
down and starve." 

When he had thus spoken, Alexander implored Aristides 
to keep the secret to himself, and not divulge it to anyone 
else. Aristides replied that it was not proper to conceal 
such important imformation from Pausanias, in whom the 
supreme command was vested ; but he agreed that the cir- 
cumstances should not be communicated to the other 
Greek generals before the battle took place, though, in 
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the event of Greece proving victorious, everyone should 
be made aware of Alexander's patriotism and courage. 
The conversation over, the Macedonian King rode back, 
and Aristides went straight to Pausanias' quarters and 
told him the news. They then sent for the other officers, 
and ordered them to keep the troops under arms, as battle 
was imminent. 

XVI. Meanwhile, so Herodotus tells us, Pausanias ap- 
proached Aristides with the proposal, that the Athenians 

should take up their position on the right wing, 
B.C. 479 instead of the left, so as to face the native 

Persian troops. The Athenians, he argued, 
having already had the experience of one battle, and 
baving gained confidence by their previous victory, would 
be likely to make a more gallant fight of it. He himself, he 
said, would undertake the left wing, upon which the Greeks, 
who had adopted the Persian cause, would deliver their 
attack. Most of the Athenian generals thought it was 
just like Pausanias' want of consideration and impertinence 
to leave the rest of the army in position, and to run the 
Athenians alone up and down the country, like so many 
helots, just to protect himself against the enemy's finest 
troops. But Aristides told him they were making an entire 
mistake : " Only the other day," he said, *' you disputed 
with the Tegeans the honour of holding the left wing, and 
were puffed up at your appointment to the post ; but now, 
when the Lacedaemonians willingly resign the right wing 
in your favour, thus in a sense surrendering their privilege 
of leadership, you show no love of glory, no sense of your 
gain in having to fight foreigners, your natural enemies, 
and not people bound to you by ties of race and blood." 
After this, the Athenians cheerfully exchanged positions 
with the Spartans. The rank and file talked loudly, 
assuring one another that the enemies, now advancing 
against them, had no better arms and no braver hearts 
than those whom they had fought at Marathon ; nay, that 
their weapons were the very same, and the same em- 
broidered raiment, the same gold ornaments covered bodies 
as effeminate and hearts as craven. " We indeed," they 
reasoned, " have also the same arms and strength as we had 
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then ; but our victories have enhanced our courage. The 
struggle is not merely, as it was in former days, to save our 
country and our city, but to preserve the trophies raised 
at Marathon and Salamis, so that Athens, and not Miltiadee 
and Fortune, may have the credit of them." 

While the Athenians were actively engaged in effecting the 
exchange of positions, some deserters carried the news to the 
Thebans, who informed Mardonius. The Persian general, 
either fearful of the Athenians, or particularly anxious to 
engage the Lacedaemonians, immediately transferred his 
Persian regiments to his right wing, and ordered the Greeks, 
who were with him, to take up a position over against the 
Athenians. When the change in the enemy's dispositions 
was observed, Pausanias turned back and established him- 
self again upon the right ; and then Mardonius once more 
assumed his original position upon the left, still facing 
the Lacedaemonians. Thus the day passed without any 
decisive action. The Greeks now held a council, and de- 
termined to shift their camp farther off, and occupy a 
position where a good water supply was available ; since 
the springs in their vicinity had been polluted and befouled 
by the hordes of Persian cavalry. 

XVII. When night fell, the generals proceeded to con- 
vey the army to its newly -selected camping-ground. The 

rank and file, however, were disinclined to keep 
B.C. 479 their ranks and follow their officers. As soon 

as they left their first entrenchments, most of 
them rushed pell-mell towards Plataea, where the crowd of 
disbanded troops, pitching their tents without order or 
system, produced a scene of wild disorder. The Lacedae- 
monians found themselves left alone. Nothing was less to 
their liking. But Amompharetus, a fierce and reckless 
man, who had for long been spoiling for the fight, and 
fretting at the constant hindrances and delays, declared 
that the removal of the camp was no better than a shame- 
less fiisht, and refused to leave his post, exclaiming that he 
and his company would stay where they were and await 
Mardonius. When Pausanias came up, and assured him 
he was proceeding in accordance with a decision, a decree 
of the Greeks, Amompharetus, raising an enormous 
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bouider with both hands, hurled it down at Pausanias 
feet, and shouted : " There ! that's my vote for battle ! 
The dastatd plans and decrees of the others may go hang." 
Pausanias, in despair over this latest contretemps, sent 
and begged the Athenians, who were already falling back, 
to wait awhile and march with the Spartans, while he 
himself conducted the rest of the army to Plataea in hope 
of forcing Amompharetus to leave his position. 

Meanwhile day had dawned ; and Mardonius, who had 
not failed to observe that the Greeks had abandoned their 
lines, concentrated his forces, and advanced rapidly upon 
the Lacedaemonians. With loud cries and clashing of 
armour the barbarians came on. They never believed they 
would be called upon to fight, but merely to despoil the 
fleeing Greeks. And indeed their expectations were within 
an ace of being realised. For, upon seeing what was 
happening, Pausanias had halted, and ordered his own 
men to form in order of battle ; but either because he was 
so angry with Amompharetus, or because he was flurried 
by the quick movements of the enemy, he altogether forgot 
to issue any order to the main body of the Greeks. The 
result was that, though the battle was now practically 
joined, reinforcements, instead of coming up immediately 
and en masse, arrived tardily and in small detachments. 
Pausanias meanwhile was oflering sacrifice ; but, as he 
did not obtain satisfactory omens, he ordered the Lacedae- 
monians to lay their shields down before their feet, seat 
themselves quietly, and await his commands, without 
thought of defending themselves against the enemy. Then 
he proceeded to offer another victim. The Persian cavalry 
were swooping down : already the range of the missiles 

had been found, and a Spartan had been 
B.C. 479 struck. It was at this moment that Callicrates, 

who, it is said, was the handsomest and tallest 
man in the Greek army, was wounded by an arrow, and 
expired with the words : " I am not sorry to die — for I 
left my home to die for Greece — but to die without having 
dealt a blow." 

Though the suffering of the troops was acute, their 
steadiness was extraordinary. They made no attempt 
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to defend themselves against the assaults of the enemy, 
but stood patiently beneath the rain of missiles, falling 
where they stood, and waiting for the moment when 
heaven and their general should allow them to fight. 
Some writers tell us that, while Pausanias was engaged in 
sacrifice and prayer a little distance from the fighting line, 
some Lydians suddenly fell upon him and endeavoured to 
plunder the sacrificial implements; but that Pausanias 
and those with him, though unarmed, beat them ofi with 
sticks and whips. And this incident, according to the 
same authorities, was the origin of the practice, which 
now prevails in Sparta, of beating young men before the 
altar — ^a ceremony which is followed by what is called the 
Procession of Lydians. 

XVIII, As the soothsayer slew one victim after another, 
Pausanias, profoundly agitated at the course of events, 
turned towards the temple of Hera. Tears blinded his 
eyes, as he stretched forth his hands, and prayed to Hera 
of Cithaeron and the other guardian deities of Plataean soil, 
imploring that, even though fate decreed their defeat, the 
Greeks might, before they faced their doom, do at least 
some deed of prowess, and show their enemies that they 
had taken the field against valiant foes, who knew how to 
fight. While Pausanias thus prayed and called upon the 
gods, the omens were revealed, and the soothsayer pre- 
dicted victory. The order to advance was passed along 
the line. The whole army suddenly look^ like some 

monster bristling with fury as it turns at 
B.C. 479 bay. In that moment the Persians knew that 

the fight would be to the death. Many of 
them planted their great wicker shields in front of 
them, and plied the Lacedaemonians with arrows. The 
latter, however, advanced, keeping their shields firmly 
locked, and reached, and brushed aside, the line of wicker 
shields. Then, driving at the faces and breasts of the 
Persians with their spears, they laid low a great number 
of them, who even in their fall displayed their nerve and 
courage. For they eripped the Spartan spears in their 
bare hands, and broke a creat many of them in pieces. 
When it came to sword -pEiy, again the Persians proved 
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themselves no laggards; and for a long while they held 
their ground, making play with their axes and scimitars, 
tearing aside the Lacedaemonian shields, and getting to 
close quarters with their enemies. 

Meanwhile the Athenians were halted, waiting for the 
Lacedaemoiiians. Suddenly the loud din of battle reached 
their ears, and a messenger; they say, arrived from 
Pausanias with news of the events. The Athenians moved 
rapidly to the rescue. As they advanced across the plain 
in the direction of the shouting, the Greeks who had adopted 
the Persian cause moved up against them. When he 
perceived them, Aristides ran out a long way in advance of 
his column, and in a loud voice adjured the advancing 
troops, by the gods of Greece, to abstain from hostilities, 
and from embarrassing the Athenians and preventing 
them assisting those whose lives were in jeopardy for 
the sake of Greece. When, however, he saw that the 
others paid no attention to his appeal and deployed for 
battle, he gave up the idea of succouring the Lacedae- 
monians, and hurled himself upon these new enemies, who 
numbered about fifty thousand. The greater part gave 
way immediately and fell back, because they saw the 
Persians being driven off. But a fierce fight is said to have 
taken place in that part of the field, where the Thebans 
fought ; for the leading and most influential people in 
Thebes at that time were zealous supporters of the Persians, 
and drew along with them the mass of the people, who, 
being ruled by an oligarchy, had no voice in the matter. 

XIX. Thus the battle raged in two separate parts of 
the field. The Lacedaemonians were the first to repidse 

the Persians ; and a Spartan, named Arim- 
B.c. 479 nestus, struck Mardonius on the head with a 

stone and killed him. The oracle of Amphi- 
araus had foretold that Mardonius should thus meet his 
death. He had sent a Lydian to the oracle of Amphiaraus, 
and a Carian to that of Trophonius. The latter received 
a verbal communication in Carian from the prophet ; but 
the Lydian slept in the sacred enclosure of Amphiaraus, and 
dreamt that a servant of the god stood by his side and 
bade him depart ; upon his refusing to do so, the figure 
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drojiped a large stone upon his head with such force that 
the man imagined he had been killed by the blow. Such 
is the story about Mardonius. 

The Lacedaemonians, then, shut up the fleeing Persians 
within their wooden palisades. Shortly afterwards, the 
Athenians routed the Thebans, and in the actual battle 
destroyed three hundred of their noblest and most distin- 
guish^ citizens. The rout had already begun, when a 
messenger arrived with the news that the Persian host 
were shut up and besieged in their fortifications. So the 
Athenians let the renegade Greeks escape, and marched 
to help in assaulting the fortified camp. The Lacedae- 
monians, meanwhile, having had no experience of siege 
operations, remained absolutely inactive ; but the 
Athenians had no sooner arrived upon the scene than they 
carried the camp with much slaughter. Out of the three 
himdred thousand of the Persian army only forty thousand 
are said to have escaped with Artabazus ; while of those 
who fought for Greece, there fell only thirteen hundred and 
sixty. Of these, fifty-two were Athenians, all of the Aeantis 
clan, which, according to Cleidemus, fought with the 
utmost gallantry. In acknowledgment of their bravery this 
clan offered the sacrifice for victory to the nymphs Sphra- 
gitides, as the Delphic oracle had directed ; and the cost 
was defrayed out of the public exchequer. Of the Lacedae- 
monians there fell over ninety ; and of the Tegeans sixteen. 

The statement of Herodotus ^® that these were the only 
divisions of the Greek army which came into touch with 
the enemy, and that no others were engaged, is extra- 
ordinary. For the number of the casualties, and the evi- 
dence of the tombs, shew that the victory was shared by 
the whole army. If the forces of only three States had been 
engaged, while the others sat by doing nothing, the follow- 
ing inscription would never have been put upon the altar : — 

" The Hellenes in victorious might arrayed 
Drove forth the Persians by great Ares' aid. 
To Zeus, who gave them freedont Hellene fr 
This altar built in common for tneir victory.' 

^ The actual passage of Herodotus (ix. 70) does not seem to 
justify the strictures of Plutarch. 
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This battle was fought on the foiirth day of the month 
Boedromion ^^ according to the Athenian cal^idar, and on 
the twenty-sixth of the month Panemns in the Boeotian 
calendar ; and upon this day the Hellenic gathering still 
takes place at Plataea, and the people of that city ofier 
sacrifice to Zeus the Liberator in gratitude for this famous 
victory. The discrepancy of the dates need cause no 
astonishment, since even at the present day, when the 
science of astronomy is much more exact, various peoples 
begin and end their months on different days. 

XX. The battle over, the Athenians would not cede 
the prize of valour ^^ to the Lacedaemonians, and refused 
even to allow them to erect a trophy. This armed discord 
in the Greek ranks would speedily have wrought the de- 
struction of Greece, had it not been for the constant advice 
and appeals of Aristides, who restrained his colleagues, 
more particularly Leocrates and Myronides, and persuaded 
them to submit to the arbitration of the Greeks. There- 
upon, a coimcil of the Greek States was held. Theogeiton 
of Megara declared that it was imperative that the prize 
of valour should be conferred upon some other State than 
Sparta or Athens, unless Greece wished to be involved in 
the chaos of civil war. After him there arose Cleocritus 
of Corinth. It was expected that he would demand the 
honour of victory for the Corinthians ; since after Sparta 
and Athens Corinth had the highest claims to considera- 
tion. Cleocritus, however, to the delight and admiration 
of all, delivered a speech on behalf of the Plataeans, and 
advised the Greeks to remove the cause of dissension by 
conferring the prize of valour upon these people, at whose 
aggrandisement neither of the other parties could feel 
aggrieved. To this proposal Aristides was the first to con- 
sent on behalf of the Athenians ; and then Pausanias 
followed suit on behalf of the Lacedaemonians. Having 
thus settled their differences, they set apart a sum of eighty 

1* August-September. 

^'It was the practice after a battle, before the booty was 
distributed, to set apart a certain amount, which was given to 
the State whose troops had fought best, in addition to its 
proper share of the booty. 
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talents ^* for the Plataeans, who expended it in building 
the temple and shrine of Athena, and in adorning the temple 
with paintings, which even at the present day retain their 
beauty. The Lacedaemonians set up a trophy of their 
own ; as did the Athenians also in another part ol the field. 
Enquiry was then made of the Delphic oracle as to the 
sacrifices which should be offered ; and the god replied 
that an altar should be set up to Zeus the Liberator, but 
that no sacrifice should be offered until every fire in the 
land, defiled as it was by the presence of the barbarians, 
had been extinguished and rekindled with untainted fire 
brought from Delphi, the common hearth of Greece. The 
Greek commanders immediately visited all parts of the 
country, and compelled people to put out all their fires even 
though they were using them. Meanwhile Euchidas of 
Plataea went to Delphi, promising with all possible speed 
to bring the fire from the altar of the god. Having purified 
his person, and sprinkled himself with holy water, he 
placed on his head a chaplet of bay. Then, taking some 
glowing embers from the altar, he started to run back to 
Plataea, which he reached before sun-down, having covered 
one thousand furlongs in a single day. But scarcely had he 
greeted his countrymen, and placed the fire in their hands, 
than he fell down and shortly afterwards expired. Full 
of admiration for his heroism, the Plataeans laid him to 
rest in the temple of Eucleia Artemis, and placed the 
following inscription in tetrameters upon his tomb : — 

" Euchidas ran to Delphi and back in one day." 

Most writers hold that Eucleia was Artemis, and call her so ; 
but some maintain that she was a child of Heracles and 
Myrto, the daughter of Menoetius and sister of Patroclus, 
and that she remained a virgin until her death, after which 
the Boeotians and Locrians held her in great respect. In 
every market-place there stands a statue of her, and an 
altar in her honour ; and persons intending to marry offer 
sacrifice to her before the ceremony. 

XXI. After this, a general Assembly of Greeks was held ; 
and Aristides brought forward the following proposals, — 

w About £16,000. 
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viz., that there should be an annual conference at Plataea of 
delegates and commissions from the whole of Greece : 
that games, called Eleutheria, should be organised every 
fifth year : that there should be a federal Greek army of 
ten thousand foot, and one thousand horse, and a fleet 
of one hundred ships to prosecute the war against the 
Persians ; and that the Plataeans, who had made the 
sacrifice to God on behalf of Greece, should be declared 
consecrated and sacrosanct. 

When these proposals had been ratified, the Plataeans 
solemnly undertook to ofier an annual sacrifice in honour 
of the Greeks, who had fallen and lay buried there. And 
up to the present day the Plataeans perform this duty in 
the following manner. At daybreak on the sixteenth of 
the month Maemacterion,^^ that is, Alalcomenius of the 
Boeotians, a solemn procession is formed. A trumpeter, 
sounding the war-note, leads the way ; behind him come 
waggons laden with myrtle and wreaths; then a black bull; 
and then youths of gentle birth, bearing in pitchers liba- 
tions of wine and milk, and jars of oil and perfume. No 
slave is allowed to touch any of the implements connected 
with this service, because those to whom it is rendered 
died for liberty. Behind all the rest marches the chief 
magistrate of Plataea ; who, though not allowed at other 
times to handle a sword or wear any but white vesture, is 
arrayed for the great occasion in a purple robe, and passes 
from the public record office through the heart of the 
city towards the graves of the fallen heroes, with a water- 
pot in one hand and a sword in the other. He then draws 
water from the neighbouring spring, and with his own 
hand washes the tombstones, and anoints them with sweet 
oil. Then, having slain the bull upon a funeral pile, and 
ofl[ered up prayers to Zeus and Hermes Chthonius, he 
invites the brave men, who died for Greece, to come to the 
banquet and to the feast of blood. And finally, after 
mixing a bowl of wine, he pours out a cupful with the 
words : " I drink to the heroes who died for the liberties 
of Greece." Such are the ceremonies which the Plataeans 
observe even at the present day. 

" October-November. 
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XXII. After their return to Athens, Aristides noticed 
that the Athenians were inclined to adopt a democratic 
form of government. Partly because he considered that 
the courage the people had displayed entitled them to 
consideration, and partly because he realised the diffi- 
culty of forcibly restraining a people strenjgthened by arms 
and elated by victory, Aristides passed a measure pro- 
viding that the franchise should be general, and that all 
Athenians citizen should be eligible for the magistracies.^^ 

Shortly afterwards Themistocles told the Assembly 
that he had a plan, an idea, very useful and salutary to 
the State, though he could not openly discuss it. The 
Assembly bade Aristides hear it in private and report upon 
its merits. Themistocles accordingly unfolded to Aristides 
his project of burning the entire federal Greek fleet, by 
which means, as he said, Athens would become mistress of 
Greece. Aristides then came forward in the Assembly, 
and stated that there had never been a more useless, or 
more criminal act, than that which .Themistocles designed 
to perpetrate : and, upon hearing this report, the Athenians 
bade Themistocles give up his intentions. Such was the 
love of justice which inspired the Athenian people, and so 
firmly rooted was Aristides in their confidence. 

XXIII. Aristides was then appointed general, and 
despatched, together with Cimon, to prosecute the war. 

Observing the harsh and offensive manner which 
B.C. 477 Pausanias and the other Spartan commanders 

displayed towards the allies, he set himself to 
treat them with politeness and humanity, and to establish 
friendly and affable relations between them and Cimon. 
Thus during the progress of the war, he quietly stripped 
18 Plutarch appears to be mistaken. From Aristotle {Ath» Pol, 
c. 26) we learn that the Zeugitae, the lowest class but one of 
Athenian citizens, were not made eligible for the highest offices 
until about 462 B.C. Aristotle also says {I.e.) that up to that date 
the magistracies were filled from the PenUwoaiomedimni (v. note 
cap. i.) and the Elnights. It is possible that the eUgibility of 
the Knights to the highest magistracies, and of the inferior classes 
to some minor offices, was procured by Aristides. It does not 
appear that the lowest class, the Thetes, ever became legally 
eHgible for the highest offices, though at one time and another 
they actually did obtain office. 
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the Lacedaemonians of their hegemony, not by force 
of arms, not by fleets, not by horses, but by tact and 
diplomacy. The affection, with which, thanks to the 
justice of Aristides and the courtesy of Cimon, the 
Athenians were regarded throughout Greece, was enhanced 
by the cupidity and severity of Pausanias. The Spartan 
general habitually addressed the commanders of the allies 
in an angry and savage tone : many received punishment 
at his hands, some being flogged, others being compelled 
to stand the whole day long with an iron anchor on their 
shoulders. No one was permitted to take straw, or fodder, 
or even approach a spring to draw water, before the Spar- 
tans ; and servants, armed with whips, used to drive off 
such as attempted to do so. Once, when Aristides tried to 
complain of these outrages and to lay the case before the 
Spartan general, Pausanias, Imitting his brows, said curtly 
that he was busy, and refused to listen to him. After this 
rebuff, the Greek admirals and generals, more particularly 
those of Chios, Samos, and Lesbos, approached Aristides, 
and endeavoured to persuade him to accept the hegemony 
and rally about him all the allies, who had for long 
desired to be rid of the Spartans and to range themselves 
imder the aegis of Athens. Aristides replied that, while 
he quite understood, from the representations they had 
made, the urgency and justice of their case, he required, 
as a pledge of their sincerity, some definite act, which, once 
done, would make their present determination irrevocable 
for the majority of them. Thereupon Ouhades of Samos 
and Antagoras of Chios formed a conspiracy, and, while 
off Byzantium, rammed Pausanias' trireme, taking her 
amidships as she sailed along at the head of the line. On 
seeing this, Pausanias sprang to his feet in a fury, and 
threatened to let them know shortly that they had damaged 
their own countries more than his ship. But they only 
bade him " sheer off, and be thankful for the good fortune 
which had fought upon his side at Plataea ; for it was only 
their respect for that victory which restrained the Greeks 
from punishing him as he deserved." Thus at last ,the 
Greeks revolted from Spartan rule, and went off to join the 
Athenians. At this juncture the Spartans displayed 
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admirable good sense. For when they perceived that 
their commanders were corrupted by the magnitude of their 
authority, they resigned the hegemony of their own accord 
and ceased sending generals to conduct the war, choosing 
rather to see their countrymen prudent and loyal to their 
traditions, than to hold empire over the whole of Greece. 
XXIV. Even during the hegemony of the Lacedae- 
monians, the Greeks paid a certain contribution towards 
the cost of the war ; and, as they wished each city to be 
assessed separateljr for a reasonable amount, they peti- 
tioned the Athenians for the services of Aristides, and 
asked him to enquire into the land and revenues of each 
State, and fix such a contribution as the valuation and 
capacity of each might warrant. Although vested with 
such extensive authority, and although Greece had practi- 
cally placed all her concerns at his sole discretion, Aristides, 
who had gone out a poor man, returned a poorer one, after 
having completed the assessment of property with honesty 
and rectitude, and, what is more, to the satisfaction and 
convenience of all parties. The name, which the ancient 
poets had given to the age of Cronos, the Athenian allies 
now applied to the tribute of Aristides ; they called it a 
blessing to Greece ; and their praise was but increased, 
when not long afterwards the tribute was doubled and, 
still later, trebled. The tax, as fixed by Aristides, 
amounted to four hundred and sixty talents. ^^ Pericles 
increased this sum by almost a third ; for Thucydides tells 
us that at the beginning of the Peloponnesian War six 
hundred talents ^ were paid by the Allies into the Athenian 
exchequer. After the death of Pericles, the demagogues 
gradually extended the tribute until it reached a total 
sum of one thousand three hundred talents.^i This in- 
crease was not so much due to the prolongation and varying 
fortunes of the war having added to its costliness, as to the 
manner in which these demagogues accustomed the people 
to expect largesses and gratuities 22 and the erection of 
monuments and temples. 

19 About £90,000. » About £120,000. 21 About £260,000. 

^ These were given to every Athenian citizen to enable him to 

pay for his entrance to the theatre. The prcujtice, we lecum from 
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Axistides, then, won great and extraordinary fame over 
his apportionment of the tribute. Themistocles, however, 
laughed him to scorn : such a cause of eulogy, he said, 
became a money-bag, not a man. This was but a feeble 
retort to the bold speech of Aristides, who, when Themis- 
tocles once declared that he regarded it as the most valuable 
quality in a general to know and anticipate the plans of 
the enemy, observed: " Yes, Themistocles, that is essential; 
but the true virtue of a general is to control his fingers." 

XXV. Aristides had administered the oath of alliance 
to the Greeks, and had himself sworn on behalf of the 
Athenians, throwing lumps of red-hot iron into the sea to 
confirm the oaths. But afterwards, when circumstances 
apparently compelled the Athenians to rule with a stronger 
hand, he bade them act as might be expedient, and lay the 
guilt of perjury on his head. Theophrastus makes the 
sweeping assertion that, though Aristides was scrupulously 
just in his dealings with individual citizens and in matters 
affecting his own private interest, his conduct in public 
life was often framed upon the assumption that his country's 
interests demanded frequent lapses from justice. And he 
goes on to state that, when the Athenians, at the instance 
of the Samians, were debating the transfer of the coffers 
of the Delian Confederacy from Delos to Athens in defiance 
of the terms of the treaty, Aristides admitted that the 
course proposed was not just, though expedient. Still 
the fact remains that, though he brought so many people 
beneath the sway of Athens, Aristides continued in a state 
of poverty, and throughout his whole life felt as much 
satisfaction at the honour he won by being poor, as at the 
glory which crowned his military triumphs. The following 
story illustrates this fact. Callias, the bearer of the sacred 
torch, was a close relative of Aristides. Some enemies 
accused him of crimes for which the penalty was death. 
Though pressing with little heat the charges which they 
had cited, the accusers presented the judges with the follow - 

Aristotle {Ath. Pol. 28), was started by the demagogue Cleophon, 
about 406 b.o. The grant was afterwards increased so as, prob- 
ably, to allaw every citizen to get a meal as well as admission 
to the theatre, v. Life of Pericles, note 15. 
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ing argument, which was quite beside the point : " You 
know that Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, has earned 
the admiration of Greece. What do you imagine is the 
state of his home when you see him come before the 
Assembly of the People in a cloak so threadbare ? Is it 
not probable that he who shivers with cold in public, 
starves at home and lacks every comfort of life ? Yet 
this poor fellow is a cousin to Callias, the richest man in 
Athens, who, though he has often availed himself of his 
kinsman's services and profited by the power you have 
conferred on him, now looks on calmly while he and his 
wife and children starve." Callias, seeing that the judges 
were profoundly moved by the argument and were severely 
disposed towards him, summoned Aristides to the court, 
and asked him to give evidence to the effect that, though 
he, Callias, had often offered him large presents and im- 
plored him to accept them, he had refused them with the 
words : "I have more reason to be proud of my poverty 
than you of your wealth. One may see many who make 
both a good and an evil use of wealth ; but it is not easy 
to find one who supports poverty with nobility. Only 
those who are unwilling to be poor are ashamed of poverty." 
Everyone in the court who heard Aristides giving this 
evidence for Callias went away with the feeling that he 
would rather be as poor as Aristides than as wealthy as 
Callias. This anecdote is told by Aeschines, the Socratic. 
Plato declares that of all the great and illustrious men in 
Athens Aristides alone was worthy of consideration ; for, 
while Themistocles, Cimon, and Pericles filled Athens with 
noble buildings, with wealth, and with much folly, the 
policy of Aristides was directed solely to the advancement 
of Virtue. And a strong proof of this is so be found in the 
generosity which Aristides showed to Themistocles. 
Throughout the whole of his public life he had been the ob- 
ject of Themistocles' active animosity, and it 
B.C. 471 was Themistocles who had brought about his 
ostracism. Yet, when his rival had fallen into 
public disgrace and was in his turn open to attack, 
Aristides had no thought of revenge ; but, while Alcmaeon 
and Cimon and many others harried and denounced the 

n. c 
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fallen statesman, Aristides alone refrained from any un- 
generous word or deed, and felt no satisfaction in his 
enemy's discomfiture, just as in times past he had felt no 
envy of his success. 

XXVI. Some historians say that Aristides died in 
Pontus, whither he had journeyed on public business ; 

others ell us that he passed away at Athens, 
B.C. 468 at an advanced age, an object of veneration 

and admiration to his countrymen. Graterus 
of Macedonia gives the following account of the states- 
man's death. After the exile of Themistocles, he tells us, 
the licence of the democracy increased, and a large brood 
of informers sprang up, who attacked the noblest and most 
influential persons in the State and exposed them to the 
envy orf the masses, whom prosperity and power had exalted. 
Among these victims was Aristides, who, upon a charge 
brought by Diophantus of Amphitrope, was convicted of 
bribery, in having received, it was alleged, money from the 
lonians, while he was engaged in assessing the tribute. 
Being unable to pay the fine of fifty minae ^^ which was 
imposed upon him, Aristides left Athens and died in Ionia. 
Graterus, however, has produced no written document, 
such as either the original indictment or the decree fixing 
the penalty, in support of his statement ; although he usu- 
ally and very properly adduces evidence of this sort and 
quotes his authorities. All the other historians, who 
recount instances of the injustice with which the de- 
mocracy has treated its generals, such as, the banishment 
of Themistocles, the imprisonment of IVfiltiades, the fine 
imposed on Pericles, the suicide of Paches in court when 
his sentence was pronounced, and many other similar cases 
upon which they love to dwell, have, while recording the 
ostracism of Aristides, made no mention at all of the 
conviction to which Graterus refers. 

XXVII. Besides, his tomb can be seen at Phalerum. It 
was provided for him, so they say, by the State, since he 
did not leave enough even to pay for his funeral expenses. 
His daughters, so we gather from historians, were main- 
tained in the Prytaneium, and were married at the public 
23 About £180. 
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expense, the State having acted as parent in plighting the 
troths, and voted a gratuity of three thousand drachmas ^^ 
to each of the girls. Upon his son, Lysimachus, the people 
bestowed* one hundred minae of silver ^^ and one hundred 
acres of planted land, and, upon the motion of Alcibiades, 
assigned to him an additional daily allowance of four 
drachmas.26 Besides this, Callisthenes tells us that, when 
Lysimachus died leaving a daughter, Polycrita, the people 
voted her a scale of mamtenance equal to that allowed to 
victors in the Olympic games. Demetrius of Phalerum, 
Hieronymus of Rhodes, Aristoxenus the musician, and 
Aristotle — if the book " On Nobility " can be classed 
among Aristotle's genuine works — all state that Myrto, 
the granddaughter of Aristides, lived with Socrates, the 
philosopher, who, though he already had a wife, was in- 
duced by her poverty to adopt Myrto, then a widow in the 
most indigent circumstances. Panaetius, however, refutes 
this story completely in his work on Socrates. Again, the 
historian of Phalerum tells us in his " Socrates " that he 
remembers a Lysimachus, a descendant of Aristides' 
daughter, as a very poor man, who used to sit near the 
Temple of lacchus and made a living out of a book by 
which he interpreted dreams. Demetrius introduced a 
measure in the Assembly and persuaded the people to 
allow this man's mother and her sister a daily pension of 
three obols.^^ He also tells us that, when himself a legis- 
lator, he fixed a pension of a drachma, ^^ instead of three 
obols, for each of these women. This anxious care for the 
welfare of their compatriots was no exceptional pheno- 
menon with that Athenian people, who, when they learnt 
that the granddaughter of Aristogeiton was living in re- 
duced circumstances in Lemnos and was unable, owing to 
her poverty, to find a husband, brought her back to Athens, 
married her to a man of position, and presented her with a 
farm at Potamus as a dowry. A State hke this, which even 
in our day gives many instances of a similar humanity and 
kindliness, is with justice held in admiration and esteem. 

a* About 100 guineas. ^ About £360. 

28 A little over three shillings. ^ About fourpence halfpenny. 

^ About tenpence. 
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I. The family of Marcus Cato is said to have come 
originally from Tusculum. Before entering the army, or 
taking atty activepait in politics, Cato is said to have lived 
upon his^ncestral es tatea-in the. SaT^i p ^ ^^mintry . His 
jorefathers^ appear to have been quite unknown, though 
Cato himself eulogises his father, Marcus, as a brave man 
and a good soldier, and tells us that Cato, his grandfather, 
frequently won prizes for his courage, and that once, 
after having five horses killed under him in battle, he 
received the value of them from the public exchequer as a 
reward for his valour. The Komans used to call those who 
possessed no family distinction but were starting to win 
fame for themselves, by the title novi homing. This 
term was also applied to_Catqj_who retorted that, though 
he was " new " to office and fame, he claimed the highegT 
antiquity in tiie prowess and virtues of his ancestor^. He 
was known by his third name, which was originally Priscus, 
not Cato. The name Cato was conferred upon him in later 
years on account of his abilities. For the Ro mans ca ll a 
clever mjan "xio^t**,." In appearance he was red-haired 
and grey-eyed, characteristics upon which the "writer of 
the following epigram dwells rather unkindly : — 

" Bed-hairod, grey-eyed, savage to mankind, 
Porcius e*en in Hades no welcome e*er shall find." 

Accustomed as he was from early childhood to heavy 
labour, to frugal diet, and to the toils of war, he possessed 
a fine physique, framed alike for health and str'SngQx. 
Oratory he regarded in the light of a second body full of 
noble possibilities, and not merely as an instrument essential 

36 
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to a man determined not to live a humdrum and uneventful 
life. So he practised and perfected his rhetorical power 
by pleading causes, whenever opportunity offered, in the 
laK-courts of the suburbg-n .yillagea and. towns. At first 
he was considered merely a zealous speaker ; but after- 
wards he was anknnwlfidgBd tn hp. ^ jowprfnl nratniL 
Thenceforth his clieixta>j::ecegttised--iiL-hina. a apirit grave. 
and prou d> that aspired to the conduct of high affairs and 
to a share in the government of the empire. He resolutely 
ref\i§gd JoJiaiBishhisrenown by accepting fees for his ser- 
vices in the courts ; yet he did not seem to be content 
either with the fame which his pleadings brought him. 
He felt it was not the greatest to which he might aspire ; 
and his most ardent ambition was to win glory in the field 
against h is country's" enemies. Stripling though he was, 
his body was covered with wounds, all in front. He tells 
us himself that he first .weni.out_j)|i,.mUitary--aeryice.^ 

he was seventeen yeara .old^.at the time when 
B.C. 217 Haim ibars success w as setting Itaiily ablaze. 

Inbattle Fe showed himself prompt of hand, 
steady and firm of foot, and haughty of countenance. 
He made it a practice to threaten his enemies and shout 
savagely at them ; for he believed, and with justice, that 
such tactics were often more effectual than the sword in 
terrifying an opponent. .Upo n the march he used to go 
on font,., carrying his. own arms, and followed by a single 
attendant,^ who carried his kit. This servant, when he 
ser ved t IS master's breakfast or dinner, is said never to 
have experienced any ill-temper or abuse ; indeed, Cato, 
when not engaged in any military duty, used generally 
help him to prepare the meals with his own hands. Upon 
active service, he usually drank water ; though sometimes, 
when he was parched with thirst, he would call for a drink 
of vinegar, or, if his strength was run down, he would take 
a small quantity of wine. 

II. The f armstea d of Manius Curius, who had thrice 
received a triumph, was situated quite close to Cato'5. 
estate. He frequently walked over to it. The sight of 
this Jiny farm, a ndthis simplejdwelling, gave him food for 
reflection, m tlie"^hoUght that the. ini^jiw«t.£Qman of his 
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day, who had subdued the most warlike nations of -the 
.world, who had driven Pyrrhus from the shores of Italy, 
had been content to delve in this tiny plot of land, and 
inhabit this poor dwelling, after having enjoyed the honour 
of three triumphs. It was here the embassy of the 
Sanmites had found him ^ sitting by the hearth, cooking 
turnips, and had offered him a large bribe of gold ; but he 
had dismissed them with the words : *' He who is satisfied 
with a meal like this has no need of gold. To my mind 
it is nobler to conquer those who have gold than to have gold 
oneself." Then Cato used to wend his way home pondering 
upon these things ; and as soon as he reached his own 
house and saw his broad acres, his servants, and his whole 
establishment, he would fall to to labour with more energy 
than ever and to curtail his extravagant expenditure. 

;^ile still in his teens, he served under Fabius Maximus 
at the taking of Tarentum. In this city he stayed with a 
-certaiu Neairchus^ a philosopher of the Pytha- 
B.c. 210 gorean school, and listened with intense 
interest* to his discourses. Nearchus, like 
Plato, used to_ maintain th^t pleasure, wasl the greate st 
incitement to evil,, that the body was the chief hindrance 
of the soul, and that atonement and purification were 
the best means by which the soul could detack.,aiid 
free itself from the sufferings of the body. To hsten to 
such doctrines as these attached Cato still more deeply 
to a life of simpUcity and self-restraint. Apart, how- 
ever, from his friendship with Nearchus, Cato, we are 
told, only came under the influence of Greek'culturejate 
in life ; and it was not until he was well on in years tFat 
some Greek books — short extracts from Thucydides, and 
fuller ones from Demosthenes — came into his hands, and 
proved of great assistance in forming his rhetorical style. 
His "Memoirs," however, are aptly interapersedjzrith Greek 
sentiments and with inoidieata-from Greek History; and 
many of his wise saws and maxims are translated word for 
word from the Greek. 

III. Valerius Flaccus was a man of influenc^j^aj^alikian 
of the patricians, whose eye was quick to detect merit in 
1 Giro. 291 B.o. 
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the bud, and whose kindly heart was ever ready to en- 
courage its growth and to bring it out into the light of 
fame. His estates marched with those of Cato. He had 
learnt from his servants how Cato lived, and how he 
laboured with his own hands.^ They also told him how 
his neighbour went to the Forum on foot early in the. 
gaorning and helped all who needed his assistanpe, and 
how, when he returned to his own home, he would, wearing 
a jacket in winter, and a vest in summer, join his^^sfiiaaJUta. 

jsuthelabjaur of tha farm, eat the same breadT'sifc atjbhe^ 
same hoard, and drink the same. wine. Many other" in- 
stances of Cato^sJdndnesjLand Daoderatios^and of his turn for 
epigram, were related to Valerius, who became so interested 
in his neighbour that he gave directions for him to be in- 
vited to dinner. After this, Valerius saw a good deal of Cato 
and had opportunities of observing his sympathetic and in- 
genuous character, which, like a plant, required careful 
attention and room for its development. !He set himself 
to induro Cata to take up public iiie in Borne. His efforts 
JKgje successful. Cato went down to the Forum, and im- 
mediately won for himself a -host oifri^fcds-and admirers 
by his pleadings at the bar. His friendship with Yalerius 
brou ght him considerable honour and influence ; and he 
was appointed, first to a military tribuneship, 
B.C. 204 and then to a quaestorship. Henceforth his 
4ame and elevation were secure. Step by step 
with Valerius himself he passed through the highest offices 
ot State, now as Consul, and a^ain asJCenaor. Among 
the older citizens, he attac hed himself, by preference, to 

JEahiua-Mazimus, who was the most illustrious and influ- 
ential man of the time ; though Cato was more attracted 
by the noble example afiorded by his lifeyandjcharacter. 
He did not hesitate to ^broil himselfjwith the ,^eat 
ftpjpm 4;lien a young man, and an^tive opponent to the 
power of Fab ius, who, as he imagined," was" jealous of his 
rising fame. When Scipio was despatched to conduct the 
war m Afric aj Cato accompanied him in the capacity of 
,J23iassto|:^__The habitual, extravagance .of the young 
.geaeral, and the lavish manner in which he bestowed 
money upon his troops, attracted Cato's attention. He 
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addressed his superior with great frankness, and told him 
that the most serious consequence of his conduct was not ^ 
f^hft P/g;pp.TiftP. whi^h itiiLvnlyp^^ but the destruction of that _ 

^traditfionalajiirit nf,thrif.t-wJbdch ,t§id al^ay^s inspiired ^tEfe - - 
.army* Ufiti] superfluous pay had diverted it to pleasure and 
to Juxury. Scipio replied that he had no need of a Qiiaestor 
so strict, when he was making every effort to prepare for 
war. The State, he said, would demand from him an 
account of his actions, not of his money. Cato left Sicily 
and returned to Rome, ftripp^w-o^ hy T^ayingj hft d*^"- 
Jiounced Scipio in the Senate for wasting yatsL^umR oi 

^ubiicoaonuex, and for spending his time, like a young fool, 
in schools of arms and in theatres, just as if he were not a 
general but a master of ceremonies. His denunciations 
resulted in the Tribunes .bein^ sent to the aimy-.-ta bring 
.Scipio back to Rome, if the rh^X^g-Tnade agft^Tiftt ^"^ 

-appeared weU-fouaded. Scipio, however, pointed out that 
the success of the war depended upon the preparation 
made for it : and there was nothing to show that, while he 
amused himself in times of leisure with the society of his 
friends, his social proclivities made him in any 
B.C. 204 way lax in the performance of serious and im- 
portant business. He was accordingly allnwftd ^ 

JaUiOlUiDJia-iLi^ voyage to the seat of war. 

IV. His BiaiKei of .oratory enlanced Cato'aiiiflueafie con- 
siderably. He was frequently called the Roman Dem^gs- 
thenes. His manner of life, however, won for him a still 
greater name and fame. Oratorical talent already engaged 
the serious attention of young men, and was an accomplish- 
ment towards which all were striving. But a man^ faithful 
to the tradition of personal toil, content with a simple 
dinner, a cold breakfast, plain ' raiment, and a pI^^KiE^n 
house, feeling less admiration for the possession of §j]^er- 
fluous wealth, than for the absence of any desire to possess 
it, was a rare character indeed«^ The grea t growth _o f the 
Republic had already destroyed her purity— Wide empire 
over men and things had brought her into contact with 
many foreign customs, and left upon her the impress of 

.many varying conditions of life. It- was but natural, 

jien, that Rome should admire Cato. She saw his con- 
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temporariea. jBi^feausted Ijj , ordmacy labours, and effete ^ 
^vsa..uj..tjieir pleasure; while he, unconquered either by 
pleaauie or toil^ not merely ^ whilp youth and ambition 
lasted, but even in his old and hoary age, when a consul- 
ship^^nd "a triumph lay behind- him, persevered, like a 
v iEtQrio us athlete, in the regularity of his taraining, and 
n,c5Yer relaxed, until the hour of his death, the severity of - 
Jufiudiseipline. He tells us himself that he n.ever wore a 
garment worth more than one hundred dxadunas ^ ; that 
even while praetor and consul, he always drank the saaje 
winaAsJus-^ervaats ; that the meatjprepared for his dinner 
j?aa-hflUgtltJua.tha common jnarket, and cost thirty ases ^ ; 
and that all this was done for the sake of the State, in 
order that his body might be strong to serve her on the 
field of battle. Once, so he tells us, he received, as a legacy, 
a piece of elaborate Babylonian tapestry, but he sold it 
without delay. He assures us that ii o ro o m in a ny -el his 
■farina wq.fl p)f^stfifpd ; and that he ^Lav^T. p£^id more fox. a . 
sl&vft .than fifteen hundred, drachmaa,.*. as he did not want 
ajjout him soft-handed and good-looking servants, but 
atftady pnlid wnrkftra, Uke -grooma and cpw-driygsjcs. When 
his slaves became too old for. worl^, Jie considered it right 
to y^ftTftK'fifT^Jfcsfp.a.fr "of maintaining them in idleness. As 
a general rule, he held that no superfluity is a bargain, and 
that what one does not require, is^dear, even though it 
only cost a farthing. Another of his maxims was that it 
is better to acquire land fit for crops and pasture than land 
that calls for the watering-pot and broom. 

V. Some writers ascribe these peculiarities to the 
meanness of the man. Others, again, declare that this 
constant personal restraint had no other object than to 
correct licence, and encourage temperance, among his^ 
contemporaries. For my own part, I consider that his 
practice jof dismissing and selling, in their old age, those 
servants, wh om in their vigour he had used like beasts of 
Durden Tshows a h eart too. Jfciard, too. prone to think that 
there , is , juuistronger bond between man and man than 
mere utili ty. Every day we see the field of mercy grow- 
ing -wider than that of justice. Law and justice we can 
2 About £2, 16s. 3 About two shiUings. * About £64. 
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apply to mankind alone ; kindness and liberality we 
may sometimes show even to unreasoning brutes. The 
quality of mercy is like a copious spring, which wells 
within our hearts. To feed our horses, when time lays 
them by, to feed our dogs, not merely in their puppy- 
dom, but when old age has crippled them, are seemly acts 
of mercy. 

The Athenian people, during the building of the 
Parthenon, turned loose to pasture all the mules that had 
seemed most steady at their work. One of them, so the 
story goes, returned of its own accord to the quarries, and 
used to trot along beside or ahead of the teams as they 
hauled the carts up to the Acropolis, just as if it were 
giving its orders and encouraging the exertions of the 
others. The Athenians voted it public maintenance for 
life. Cimon's horses, which three times brought him victory 
at Olympia, lie buried close by his tomb. Many people 
have buried tenderly the dogs which they have reared, and 
which have been their companions. Xanthippus of old 
had a dog, which, when the people abandoned Athens, 
swam after his vessel to Salamis ; and he buried it upon 
the promontory, which even at the present day is called 
the Dog's Tomb. 

One ought not to treat beings^ endowed with life as 
if they were boots and crockeryj and fling them away 
when they are broken and wornlby service. If for no 
other reason, at least to practise ourselves in humanity, 
we should acquire the habit of being kind and merciful to 
such creatures. For my own part, I would not think of 
selling an ox which had worked for me, because he was 
growing old ; much less would I sell a man too old for 
work, and, for the sake of a trifling profit, oust him from 
the life familiar to him, from the house that supported 
him, which is, as it were, his fatherland, to prove himself 
as useless to those who bought, as to those who sold him. 
But Cato seems to glory in such harshness. He even left 
behind" Tom in3pam the horse. which, during his'consul- 
ship, he had used throughout his campaigns, in order to 
Si^ye the State the cost of its trnnnpnrti^ Rut whflthftr hin 
conduct was due to magnanimity, or to meawiesa*_it is 
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hard t.n aay : one can supporteither theory by convincing 

VI. In^xery pther.respect. however, Cato was a man of 
.remarkable moderation. For example, when he was 

Praeto r, the allowance of corn, which he took for himself and 
Es entourage, never exceeded three Attic medimni ^ a 
month ; and the daily supply of oats for his pack-animals 
was less than three hsM-medimni, Praetors of the pro- 
vinces were usually furnished with tents, beds, and clothes 
at the public expense, but imposed upon the provincials 
the burden of supporting their large retinue of servants, 
their multitude of friends, and their elegant and expensive 
banquets. JBut when Gato reo^ived the pxo- 
B.c. IQS--" viaca of Sardinia, he distinguished himself by 
an incredible economy.. He demanded no re- 
imbursement from the public funds. When he visited 
Jhe^jcitiea of .the province in person he went on 'foot, and 
not in a carriage and pair. A single pubUc official attended 
him, conveying vestments and a chalice for use'at sacri- 
ficial ceremonies. But, simple and affable though he 
showed himself towards the provincials in these respects, 
he redeemed his dignity and authority by his inexorable 
administration of justice and by his rigid and inflexible 
adhesion to the commands of the imperial authority. 
"Ratyiati y^]]^^ y^,fi^ T|PY^^ TAgari^A/l in Sardinia with greater 
a fiection ox .with.^eater fear, than it was during the ad- 
.^jDoiniaitiationof Cato. 

VII. Cato!flL eloqnence seems to have had some resem- 
blance to the man himself — a blend of elegance and wit, 
of gentlenesa and vehemence, of humour and severity, of 
seatfifttiou^ness and pugnacity.. Similarly Plato says of 
Socrates that, externally, he was a homely-looking man, 
with the face of a satyr, and'insolent to all whom he met, 
while, within, he was full of earnestness, of thoughts 
capable of moving his hearers to tears, and of stirring the 
depths of their hearts. 

I do not know upon what considerations those who 
maintain the close resemblance between Cato's oratory 
and that of Lysias base their assertions. However, I shall 
'^ About five bushels. 
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leave this question to the judgment of those whose speci- 
ality it is to acquaint themselves with the styles of various 
orators. And, since I am sure, whatever some may think 
about it, that the character of men is more readily dis- 
cerned in their words than in their faces, I shall proceed to 
give a few brief instances of flatolgj^iemorablejajjaigs. 

VIII. Cato once wished to divert £EeTl6man populace 
from their ill;iimed_^eed fo r largess and doles of corn ; 
he opened his speech witCtEe"woras : -* iiShagic Liatiz: ns. 
to speak to the stamach^t-^orttrfaas no ears.** 

Another time, while d i tni>T ii B < ging thn prftV ftl n ii t nrtrftvrt 
g^ce, he exclaimed that the city, in which a-fiah cost morg 
th^n an ox, was almost beyond hope of salvation. 

Again, he likenod the R<»&aii& to fluflpjok-Qf steep, which, 
individually, are most unmanageable, but when herded 
together, follow their shepherds readily. "So you too," 
he exclaimed, " when gathered together, are lead by 
counsellors, whose advice you, separately and individually, 
would not think of taking." 

Once, in discussing petticoat government, he observed : 
" All -men rule 4;heir women ; we rule all me n^j ^ - btt^ o ur 
women jule. us,." This remark, however, is a parody of 
a. welltknowiL -saying of Themistoclss, whose son one day 
persuaded his mother to obtain a number of favours from 
his father. Themistocles said to her : " My wife, the 
Athenians rule Greece, I rule the Athenians, and you rule 
me. But the son rules you ; so let him be sparing of the 
authority which makes him the most powerful person in 
Greece despite his want of sense." 

Cato used to say that the Roman people set a price upon 
their studies, just as much as they did upon their purple 
cloth. " Just as dyers," to quote his own words, " produce 
in the greatest abundance the colour most pleasing to the 
eye, so your young men pursue with ardour whatever 
studies win your approval." 

Upon another occasion he delivered the following ex- 
hortation to his countrymen : " If you owe.youE.g»e€k4»ess 
to virtue and temperance, beware of deterioration; if to 
licence and crime, seek to reform yourselves.- For it is 
sufficient to have attained groatnesp by such mpans." 
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He compared those who were anxious to be constantly 
in office to persons who did not know their way and sought 
to be always in the company of the lictors lest they should 
go astray. 

He administered a rebuke to the citizens for appointing 
the same individuals over and over again to the public 
offices. '' People will think," he protested, '' either that 
the office is not worth much, or that few are worth the 
office." 

He once observed with regard to a personal enemy who, 
he thought, was leading an infamous and inglorious life : 
" His own mother considers it a curse, not»a blessing, that 
he should survive her." 

One day he pointed out a spendthrift who had sold his 
ancestral estates by the seaside, and said, in mock admira- 
tion : " He is stronger than the sea. It barely washes 
what he has swallowed so easily." 

When .King ffaimeuftB waB-staying at Borne, the Senate 
gav^ him a magnificent leceptioiu The aristocracy vied 
with one another in showing him assiduous attention. 
Cato^awevei, made no attempt toH)enceal his «U6|Moio»6 
qI their visitor or his desire to avoid meeting him. When 
someone said to him : *' At anyrate, he is an useful friend 
of Rome." " Perhaps he is," replied Cato, " but a King, 
by the nature of him, is a carnivorous animal. No King, 
however blest, is worthy to be compared with Epamin- 
ondas, or with Pericles, or with Themistocles, or with 
Manius Curius, or with Hamilcar, surnamed Barca." 

He used to declare that his enemies envied him, because 
he got up every day before dawn and busied himself with 
public afiairs to the neglect of his own. 

Another of his sayings was that he would father Jive 
ydthout thanks for his virtues, than without punishment 
for hiM Tinr I /^ rffT^TtnTT^trr vrss" ready to forgive everyone, 
saxaJuiQgelf for their mistakes. 

IX. The Romans appointed thypp aT^baaaAflf^i'p f.n ^n to 
Bithyi^tfi: One of them was ^QUty.; another had aiigle in 
Jiiflhoft(i where he had been trepanned ; and the third was re- 
garded as ^iooL Cato poured ridicule upon them; the Roman 
embassy, he said, hadneitherififit^ nor head, nor heart. 
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Scipio once mt ercedfid.-fog the -sake- olPolvbiiMi on 
b.el^alf of the Achaean exiles. Considerable discussion 
took place in the Senate. Some were for allowing them to 
retmrn; others were strongly opposed to it. Then Cato 
rose, and said : '' QeieiJEe-Bit; ^ustas il-v^-JuuLnotUn^ 
elae -to do, spending the whole day in wondering w hethe r 
aome old Greek dodderers ahoulibe carried to the graveJV 
..undertakers in Rome» or in Achaea." The Senate de^eea 
the recall of the Achaeans. A few days later, Pol^hius 
and his friends Aga-in fripd to obtftir^ a-ti ain^jfjir.p. of the 
Senate, to solicit the restoration of the honours whicETihe 
exiles had formerly enjoyed in Achaea. They souhttigd 
Cato on the matter. Cato smiled : " Eolyb iuayigL like 
jQdysseus," said he ; " he wants to re-enter i£e ca¥e -ol the . 
' Cyclops, to recover the hat and girdle which he hsA ieft 
behind him." ^ 

Another saying of his was that the wise profit by fools 
more than fools by the wise ; for, while the wise shun the 
mistakes of the fools, fook do not follow the good example 
of the wise. It gave him more pleasure, he used to say, to 
see young people with rosy cheeks than with sallow ones. 
He had no need, he used to tell his troops, of a soldier 
who moved his hands while he marched or his feet while 
he fought, and whose snore was louder than his battle-cry. 

In abusing a veryj^fat man, he once said : " How can a 
body like yours be o^any use to the State, when from gullet 
to groin it's nothing but stomach ? " 

Once a certain bon-vivant wanted to stay with him. 
Cato begged to be excused, saying that he could not possibly 
live with a man whose palate was more sensitive than his 
heart. He used to say that the soul of a lover lived in 
someone else's body. 

Personally, he once said, there were only thr§£jihiflgs 
in his whole life, which he had cause to repent : one wa s 
that he had entrusted a secret to his wife ; another^Jbhat he 
Jiad once ^one by.seft when, he might have-gone by land ; 
and the third, that he had let a day go by wi^Mut making 
his will. 

^ This is not an allusion to the Odysseus of Homer's Odyssey. 
The incident is possibly taken from some farce of the day. 
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To a depraved old man he once observed : " Sir, old age 
is deformed enough without adding to it the deformity of 
vice." 

A Tribune, who was suspected of being a poisoner, had 
introduced a bad law, and was endeavouring to push it 
through the House. " Young man," said Cato, " I don't 
know which is worse — ^to drink your brew, or to pass your 
law." 

Once Cato was subjected to gross abuse by a man who 
had led a vicious and profligate life. He retorted : "It 
is not a fair fight between you and me. Your ears are 
used to abuse, and your tongue to scurrility ; while I dis- 
like scurrility, and am unaccustomed to abuse." 

Such was the natiure of Cato's repartees. 

X. fJAtn lyfi^fi apppipfrp(^.PnTiRii1, and had for his colleague 
Valerius Flaccus, his intimate friend. Hejob.taiixed by lot 
the province which the Romans call Hither 
B.C. 195 Spain. While he was engaged ' there Tii suB^ 
3uing some of the tribes, and in conducting 
negotiations with others, an immense army of natives 
suddenly fell upon him. The danger of a crushing defeat 
was so great, that he summoned the neighbouring Celti- 
berians to his assistance. They demanded two hundred 
talents ^ as the price of their help. The Roman officers 
thought it intolerable that Romans should agree to pay for 
an alliance with barbarians. But Cato protested that he 
could see nothing awful in it. If they conquered, their 
enemies, not they, would have to pay the damage ; while 
if they were defeated, there would be no one left either to 
demand the money or to demand it from. His victory in 
this battle was comple te ; and brilliant success followed his 
arms^ Polybius tells us that, in pursuance of his orders, 
the fortifications of all the cities on this side of the Baetis 
were dismantled in a single day ; though they were very 
numerous, and filled with a warlike population. Cato 
himsftlf sta^; fift, tha t thft jmml^y of eities he took was greater 
~"iEhan the num ber of days he spent in Spain. And this is 
no vain boast, if it is a fact that the captured cities 
numbered four hundred. 

7 About £60,000. 
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Though his soldiers had taken considerable booty during 
the campaign, Cato gave each of them in addition a pound 
of silver,® saying that it was better that many should 
return to Rome with silver, than a few with gold. He tells 
us that he reaafved>aeae--af the. booty for himself^ except 
what he ate and drank. " Not," said he, " that I blame 
those who seek to enrich themselves on these occasions ! 
But, for my own part, I prefer to emulate the bravest in 
valour, than to rival the richest in wealth or the most 
avaricious in avarice." He kept, not merely himself, but 
also his staff, free from all taint of lucre. Only five servants 
accompanied him upon this campaign. One of them, 
Paccius by name, bought three Uttle boys, who were among 
the prisoners. The matter came to Cato's knowledge ; 
and Paccius hanged himself rather than face his master. 
Cato sold the children, and paid the price into the public 
treasury. 

XI. While Cato still lingered in Spain, Scipio the Great, 
from motives of personal enmity, and from a desir^Jo 
hamper Cato's success and to take Spanish affairs intaJiis 
own hand, managed to get himself appointed as ^-^^ip^fi 
successor in that province. He departed from Rome with 
all possible speed, and so brought Cato's period of office 
to a close. The latter marched to meet him with an escort 
of five cohorts of infantry and five hundred cavalry. On 
his way, he subdued the tribe of the Lacetani and re- 
captured six hundred deserters, whom he put to death. 
Scipio made indignant remonstrances, to which Cato replied 
sarcastically that Rome, would be very great indeed, if her 
great nobles refused to yield the palm of valour to their 
obscurer brethren, and if plebeians, like himself, could 
ever rival those of high birth and fame in valour. The 
Senatfl) howaver, passed a decree forbidding tha^lteration, 
or even the modification, of any of Cato's adflftiaistrative 
measures. So Scipio's period of office passed in,efiectually 
in idleness and inactivity ; and he found that his own 
reputation had suffered more severely than Cato's. 

Cato meanwhile had been accorded a triumph. Most 
men, whose emulation is for fame, not for virtue, when 
8 About £2, 10s. 
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they have reached the pinnacle of honour and enjoyed a 
consulship and triumphs, retire from the public service, and 

devote the remainder of their lives to idleness 
B.C. 194 and pleasure. But not so Cato. His virtue was 

never relaxed or enervated. IIa.^6yer began 
afresh with the energy of a man who enters public life lor 
thifli firnti tiiDf and thirsts for honour and for glory. He was 
always devoted to the service of his friends and of his 
countrymen ; and he was never known to refuse either to 
plead the causes of the one or to fight the battles of the 
other. 

XII. Acting as legatus, he helped the Conslil, Tiberius 

Sempronius^ to settle the disturbance in Thrace and upon 

- thfi_Daiiube. After that he served as tribune, 

B.C. 194 wd accompanied Manius Acilius to Greece 

against AiUaocIui^ tha Great. Antio^htis hacd 

-given the Eomans greater alarm than any 
B.C. 191 other enemy since the days of Hannibal. He 

had originally inherited almost the whole of 
that part of Asia, which Seleucus Nicator had possessed ; 
and he had brought beneath his sway a large number of 
warlike native tribes. The pride of success induced him 
to try conclusions with the Romans, whom he thought 
to be the only people remaining worthy of his steel. The 
specious pretext which he advanced forjieolaring war-waft- 
thaJihfiEatifia-of Greece. .Though the Greeks had no need 
of his intervention, and, indeed, had quite lately, thanks 
to Roman clemency, been freed from the rule of Philip and 
the Macedonians and restored to independence^,Antiochue 
crossed over from Asia with his army. Greece was im- 
medO[atlaly thrown into a ferment. The declamations of 
Tier demagogues, and the hopes held out by the King, had 
completely upset and destroyed her mental balance. 
Mamus despatched ambassadors to the various cities ; 
and Titus Flamininus, as we have mentioned in his Bio- 
graphy, suppressed, without serious disorder, the symptoms 
of rebellion in most districts and calmed the minds of the 
people. Cato .rallieflio^hia-atandard the.pe^le£uoi Coxiuth* . 
Eatrae^ and Aegium, and spent a very long time in Athens. 
Here he is said to have made a speech, which he delivered 

n. D 
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in Greek before the Assembly, expressing his admiration 
for the virtue of the ancient Athenians and his pleasure at 
having seen their city so remarkable for its size and beauty. 
But this anecdote is a fiction. Cato, thou g h able to speak 
Greek, always commimicated with the Athenians throu gh 
an interpreter^ for he was of a conservative temper^ and 
ridiculed everyx)ne who admired Greece. For instance, 
-when Postumius Albinus wrote a history in Greek, for 
which he claimed indulgence, Cato said, in mockery :^tfl.e 
must be granted indulgence if a decree of the Amphictyons 
.. compelled him to undertake the work." He tells us him- 
self that the Athenians were astonished at the rapidity and 
precision of his speech ; for, when he expressed himself 
in a few brief words, the interpreter had to explain the 
sense in long and verbose sentences. And consequently 
Cato conceived the general impression that the Greeks 
speak only from the hps, but the Romans from the mind. 
XIII. Antiochus occupied the Pass of Thermopylae with 
his army, and increased the natural strength of the position 

by ramparts and entrenchments. Within these 
B.G. 191 lines he lay inactive, in the belief that he had 

practically put an end to the war. The Romans 
quite despaired of forcing the pass by a frontal attack. 
Cato, however, recollected the famous turning movement 
of the Persians,' and, taking with him a division of the 
army, set out under cover of night. When they had pro- 
ceeded some distance across the mountains, the prisoner 
who was acting as guide lost his way and began to wander 
aimlessly up and down these trackless and precipitous 
regions. The troops became alarmed and terribly dis- 
heartened. Cato, seeing their perilous position, ordered 
the whole division to halt and await his orders. Mean- 
while he, himself, accompanied by a certain Lucius Mallius, 
an accomplished mountaineer, advanced with much diffi- 

^ When the Persians invaded Greece in 491 b.o., Leonidas and 
a small band of Spartans defended the narrow Pass of Ther- 
mopylsB. After many futile attempts to force the Pass, the Per- 
sieuis were informed of an unprotected path across the moun- 
tains, which enabled them to take the Spartans in the rear, and 
crush them. 
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culty and danger through the dark and murky night. A 
.screen of olive-trees and rocks frequently obstructed, and 
obscured, their view. At last they stumbled upon a path 
which, they imagined, led down to the enemy's camp. 
Having put landmarks upon some conspicuous crags which 
overhung Mount Callidromus, they retraced their steps 
and rejoined the troops. Beneath their guidance, the 
whole division now moved forward towards the landmarks. 
They reached the path, and started to descend. They had 
progressed but a little way, when the path ended abruptly, 
and a chasm yawned beneath their feet. Dismay and 
alarm once more prevailed; for they did not know, and 
could not see, that they had by chance approached quite 
close to the enemy. Day was now dawning ; and someone 
thought he heard the sound of a voice, and, soon afterwards, 
descried a Greek outpost and its camp at the foot of the clifi. 
Cato halted his army on the spot, and ordered theFirmiani,^® 
whom he had always found faithful and devoted trogps, to 
come forward alone. They hastened from the ranks and 
crowded about him. " I want," he said to them, " to take 
one of the enemy alive, and ascertain who these outposts 
are, what are their numbers, how the main body are dis- 
posed, and what preparations have been made to receive 
us. This capture must be efiected with the promptitude 
and daring of a lion who leaps unarmed and confident 
upon his feeble prey." At these words of Cato's the Fir- 
miani moved rapidly forward just as they were, and 
charged down the mountain-side upon the outpost beneath. 
Their attack was quite unexpected. They threw the 
whole outpost into confusion, scattering it right and left, 
and seized a soldier, whom they conveyed, arms and all, 
to Cato. The prisoner informed him that the main body 
of the army lay in the Pass with the Eang, and that the 
troops guarding the upper passes were six hundred picked 
Aetolians. With contempt alike for the small numbers 
of the outpost and for the negligence of the King, Cato 
immediately drew his sword, and led his troops to the 
charge, the trumpets and the war-cry ringing out together. 
And the enemy, when they saw the Romans swoop - 
^° i.e, troops raised at Firmium. 
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ing down from the heights, fled towards the camp of the 
main army, which they filled with confusion. 

XIV. Meanwhile, Manius down below was delivering a 
spirited attack upon the enemy's entrenchments, and 

had hurled his army en masse into the defile. 
B.C. 191 Antiochus, struck in the mouth by a stone 

which broke his teeth, and being in acute pain, 
rode away to the rear. Of his army not one single division 
awaited the Roman attack. Although the only avenues ol 
escape were devious paths, blind and impracticable, 
through deep morasses and over precipitous rocks, where 
a man could hardly tread without sUpping and falling, the 
terror-stricken troops surged through the defiles on to these 
treacherous tracks, where, crushing one another in their 
terror of being bitten by the Roman steel, they accom- 
plished their own destruction. 

Qato^ it appears, was a man always g^ierovn in aip^ud- 
-4&g.Ius own doings. He never ahianl; from foUowingup 
.a great feat by a grand display of sheer braggado cioTjBut 
he surpassed all his previous efforts in boaatiag. o92:er his 
exploits in this battle. He tells us that those who saw 
him pursuing and smiting the enemy on that day, avowed 
that Qa£9^d^ JU^towe ta-the Republic a tithe sik much as 
the Republic owed to Cato. He assures us that the consul 
Manius, perspiring with the toil of victory, flung his arms 
about his still perspiring body, held him a long time in his 
embrace, and shouted in a transport of joy that neither 
he nor the whole Roman people could ever adequately 
repay Cato's services. 

Ag.sopn as the battle was over, Cato was des patched to 
Rome to announce with his own lips the result <e£4he~C0Q- 
flict. He had a prosperous voyage to Brundisium. Thence 
he drove to Tarentum in a single day, and, after a journey 
'of four days, arrived in Rome upon the fifth day after he had 
left the coast, and was the first to bring tidings of the 
victory. Rome was filled with rejoicing, and with sacri- 
ficed of thanksgiving ; and the people were elated, because 
they had shown their power to maintain their empire over 
land and sea. 

XV. Of Cato's military exploits, that which we have just 
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related is perhaps the most celebrated. _In^ civil life he 
appears to have considered that the denunciation and 
chastisement of malefactors was his most important duty. 
He frequently prosecuted in person, and helped others to 
do so. In some instances he entirely maintained the 
prosecution, as in the cap e of . Petillius against Scipio. 
Scipio, t hanks to his high lineage and to his personal great- 
ness, was able to triample on the calumnies brought against 
Eim ; and Cato, finding it impossible to have him con- 
demned to death, left him in peace. Scipio/a jMrothw^, 
Lucius, was not so fortunate. Cato, in league with his 
aCCnSers, had him cast in a heavy fi^ne payable to the public 
exchequer. Lucius, not having the wherewithal to pay it, 
came very near being imprisoned ; a- danger which he Just 
managed to escape by making an appeal to the Tribunes. 

A young fellow once obtained the disenfranchisement of 
an old enemy of his dead father. Cato, so the story goes, 
met him as he was crossing the Forum after the trial, shook 
him by the hand, and exclaimed : " The tears and punish- 
ments of their enemies — those are the proper offerings to 
make to the spirits of one's fathers ; not sacrifices of lambs 
and kids." 

Cato, however, did not pass through his political career 
entirely scot-free. Whenever he afforded a handle to his 
enemifigutlijay. never failed to seize it, and to drag him before 
the Courts to stand his trial. It is said that he defended 
liiileTewer than fifty actions, the last of which was brought 
against him in his eighty -sixth year. During this trial he 
ktlaTTa memorable phrase : ",It is hard," he said, " for 
a man wh o. Jxaa lived in one generation to defend himself 
jb^ioifi^laaa^er." But even this was not the end of his 
struggles. Four years later,, when he was ninety, he 
bro ught a n action against Servius Galba. Indeed, Eke., 
iTestor, he appears to have lived, not merely in years, but 
in. activitv, t hrough three generations. A bitter poHtical 
oppoflfint^-JiSrwe nave stated, to Scipio the Great, he was 
-BtilLalissLaJLthe time of Scipio the younger, who was the 
gceaLfidpio's grandson by adoption, but really the son of, 
Paulus -^milius, who conquered Perseus and the Mace- 
donians. 
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XVI. T^t-years. after his consulate, Cato put up for the 
-CenaoEslttp. This oflBice is the crowning-point of all pubE c 
^distinction. It is in a sense the consummation 
B.C. 184: ol a statesman's life. Its authority is wide ; 
and, notably, it confers the power of enquiring 
into. the lives and morajs oFctSzeZisI.* No -inaraiag»5--ao 
procreation of children under any conditions, no ordinary 
domestic regime, no ordinary festive gathering, ought, to 
the Roman mind, to be exempt from criticism and control, 
and left to the whims and fancies of the individual: """The 
^Romans considered that a man's character was more clearly 
displayed in these everyday affairs than in the glare of 
public life ; and they accordingly appointed one Patrician 
and one Plebeian to act as Protectors^. MQClPiratora, and 
Castigators, and to see that no citizen erred on the side of 
pleasure, or transgressed the rule of life which ottsiom and 
national sentiment had sanctioned. The two personages 
so appointed were called Censors, and they had authority 
to (isprive any knight of his horse, and to expel from the 
Senate any member who was leading aKcentiotrs and dis- 
•<).rderly life. They were also charged with the valuation 
of property, and with the duty of defining, accoidiag.to 
the census, the classes and political status of i^e people. 
The oflBice also carries with it other important functions. 

We can understand then why Cato's candidature for 
.this great office met with almost unanimous opposition 
from the most distinguished and leading members of the 
Senate. ^Jealous hatred embitterad the patricians. They 
considered it was simply an outrage on the claims of birth 
for persons of obscure antecedents to push their way to 
the summit of honour and power. Others, who had aided 
and abetted the patricians in their reprehensible practices, 
and in abandoning the style of life sanctioned by traditional 
usage, were in dread of the severity of Cato, ruthless as it 
was likely to be, and inexorable in the exercise of authority. 
A fellow-feeling united both parties. They intrigued 
together, and sent down seven persons to stend against 
Cato. The new candidates flattered the mob with fair 
hopes, in the belief that all the people required was a 
lenient and indulgent government. Cato, on the contrary, 
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showed them no consideration. In the most downright 
manner he hurled threats from the rostrum at all evil- 
doers. Exc laiming vehemently that the City stood in 
need of a monster purgative, he called upon the masses, 
if they had any sense, to choose t ^e m os t e n erg e t ic , not 
the gentlest, of physicians to administer it. That ^ysician, 
he cried, was himself, and Valerius Flaccus, the patrician, . 
should be his colleague. With his help alone he thought 
he could make some progress in removing, by knife or 
cautery, the luxury and eneminacy which had spread like 
-a many -headed hydra over the State. As for his opponents, 
he declared that each of them was compelled to seek the 
office which he would fill so badly, because he was afraid of 
those who would fill it well. In these circumstances the 
Roman people showed how truly great it was, and how 
worthy of its great popular leaders. Feeling no appre- 
hensions of Cato's rigour and presumption, it threw over 
all th ose ingratiating candidates who seemed ready to do 
anything to gratify the people, and appointed to the 
Censorship Cato and Flaccus. It was as if the people had 
been listening,' not' to the representations of a candidate 
for office, but to the commands of a magistrate already 
installed. 

XVII. Cato nominated his friend and colleague, Lucius 
Valerius Flaccus, to be Leader of the Senate. He expelled 

several members from that body, notably 
B.C. 184 Lucius Quintius, who seven years before had 

held the consulship, and was brothei-uxf Titus 
Flamininus, who had ogert.hmwn -JPh ilip of . Macedonia — 
a circumstance which reflected greater glory on Lucius 
than his consulship. The cause of his expulsion was as 
follows. Lucius had adopted for immoral purposes a lad 
of great beauty, whom he never let out of his sight. Even 
when upon active service, he took the bov with him and 
conferred upon him far greater honour and authority than 
any of his best friends and intimates enjoyed. When 
Lucius was governor of a consular province, this lad one 
day[^at a wine -party was seated, as was his custom, beside 
the governor, whom he plied with various flattering com- 
pliments. Lucius was a very manageable man in his cups. 
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So when the boy told him that he was so fond of him, " that 
though there was a gladiatorial show on at Rome I did not 
wait to see it, but hastened out to join you, though I just 
longed to see a man killed " ; Lucius, responding to the 
lad's affectionate tone, exclaimed : '' Is that all ? You 
mustn't be sorry that you are sitting beside me. I'll 
repair your loss." Then he ordered a condemned criminal 
to be brought into the banqueting-hall, jand commanded 
one of his servants to take his stand, ai^e in hand, beside 
the man. Once again he asked his favourite, if he wished 
to see a man killed ; and upon the boy professing that he 
did, Lucius ordered the criminal to be beheaded. Such is 
the account given by most historians ; and Cicero in his 
treatise " On old age " has represented Cato himself as 
giving this account of the incident. Livy, however, tells 
us that the victim was a GalUc deserter, and that Lucius 
did not have the man done to death by a servant, but 
actually killed him with his own. hand; a»d this,. Livy 
assures us, is the version which Cato gave in his speechtipon^ 
the matter. However that may be, when 'Lucius was 
expelled from the Senate by Cato, his brother, deeply 
chagrined, had recourse to the people, and demanded that 
Cato should state the grounds of Lucius' expulsion. Cato 
GompUed with the demand, and gave his account of the 
fatal banquet. Lucius attempted to deny the charges. 
Cato challenged him to give his denial on oath. Lucius 
refused to do so. From that moment it was clear that his 
punishment had been deserved. But one day, during a 
spectacle in the theatre, Lucius passed by the place reserved 
for consulars, and took his seat somewhere at the back. 
The people were seized with pity for him, and continued 
to raise a great clamour, until they had compelled him to 
resume his former seat ; thus, so far as they were able, 
redressing and mitigating the treatment he had received. 

Cato also expelled from the Senate a consul-designate, 
Manilius, because he had Mss^d his wife in the day^tiis^in 
the p]»sence of his daughter. " I," he observed, "never 
put my arms round my wife, except when there is a heavy 
thunderstorm " ; and he added pleasantly : ~^So .JZam 
happy when Jupiter thunders." 
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XVIII. Ca tp's coi lduct in depriving of his horse Lucius, 
the brother of Scipio, a "man who had been honoured with 

a triumph, waa attributed to mere spite. He 
B.C. 184: was indeed believed to have done so with the 

sole object of insulting the memory of Scipio 
Afeicanus, who was dead, ."Th£jneasure, ho wevfir, .which 
gave lEhe'widest ofienos^ wasLtharestuctionolextravaganae. 
So many had already been infected and contaminated by 
the viTeiisgase t)f luxury/that it was impossible to eradicafib_ 
~~tfl5y simple, downright methods. Cato had to attack it 
by detour. He accordingly rendered it obligatory that 
t^;vt>ry arfJAlp .nf Ajuum^ -evefj csTriage, ^vetj feminine 
tiinket, every piece of plate^ the pnoe o£ which exceeded 
filteen hundred drachmas,^^ should be assessed at ten times 
it»:«6tual value^ with the object of making these articles 
..pay iugh&r .t^xes in proportion to their enhanced valuettionc 
He further imposed a tax of Uu:ee .copper ases in the 
th€MMand^^^ in order that luxurious persons, distressed by 
the heavy taxes imposed upon them, and seeing that 
plain'and moderate citizens were paying into the exchequer 
much' smaller taxes upon similar incomes, might be in- 
duced to forego their luxurious habits. JBis measures won 
ior him ^ hft hate alike of those who put up with the taxes 
tQ retain l^eir luxury, and of those who abandoned luxury 
to^^^oii^the taxes. Most men consider that they are 
robbed of their wealth, if they are prevented from display- 
ing it, and that wealth is best displayed in superfluities, 
not in necessaries. Anil this is what is said to have also 
surprised the philosopher Ariston, because men consider 
those who have superfluous possessions as more blest than 
those who are well provided with the necessaries and 
utilities of life. One day a friend asked Scopas of Thessaly 
for some article which was not of any great use to him, 
and added that he did not ask for anything necessary or 
useful. " Yes," replied Scopas, " but my happiness and 

" About £54. 

^2 Three aaes were worth about 1 Jd ; one thousand ases about 
£2, 2s. This was a sUght tax ; but by Cato's regulations people 
of luxurious habits would have to pay about Is 3d. in the two 
guineas. 
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wealth consist of useless superfluities." So true it is that 
the desire of wealth is not connected with any physical 
want, but is merely the adventitious result of a vulgar 
longing for notoriety ! 

XIX. Howbeit, Cato cared very little for recriminations. 
His severity became even more pro n o an ce c k - - j{e-<€ttt^the 
4)ipes by which occupiers of premises used to intercept the 

. public water supply and divert it into their privafe"EoHB€is 
and gardens. He had all buildings which projected into 
ihe public highway pulled down and destroyed. He 
reduced the rate of wages in public contracts. He farmed 
out the taxes by auction, and drove up the price to the 
highest possible figure. 

These measures brought upon their author a wide -spread 
odium. Titus and his^arty formed a league against the 
Censor, and attacted him in the^Senate. upon the ffouiid 
of public inexpedieinrjr, tlrey^liad- certain of Es^acts an- 
nulled, such as the letting and leasing of temples and other 
public buildings. They also urged some of the most 
audacious Tribunes to arraign Cato before the popular 

. -Assembly, and to cast him in a fine of two talents. ^^ Strong 
oj^Msition^was also o£Eered to the erection of the Basilica, 
^^^iuck ,,Cato proposed to build at the public expense 

. beneath the Senate-house in the Forum. However, he 

. .carried 'lihis proposal through, and called the buflding^ 
Ba^Uica Porcia, 

The. people at large seem to have approved ve^x^^^^y 
of Cato's censorship. At anyrate thay HAf. np ^ qf-ftitiiifi ^^ 

"him in the temple of Hygeia. The inscription upon it 
makes no mention of his military exploits, or even of his 
triumph ; the following is a translation of it : " The^ 
Roman Republic was on a downward course when Cato 

" became Censor ; but by wise leadership, by prudent 
regulations and admimitions^ he set it straight again." 

Before this statue was erected to him Cato had always 
mocked at those who found pleasure in such signs of 
honour, averring that they evidently forgot that what 
they prided themselves upon was the work of mere copper- 
smiths and painters; as for himself, he used to say, his 
13 About £600. 
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countrymen carried about his images engraved in glory 
upon their hearts. To such as expressed their astonish- 
ment that, while many obscure persons had statues, the 
great Cato had none, he used to reply : " I would rather be 
asked why I have not a statue, than why I have." Indeed, 
he held it as a general maxim that a good citizen should not 
even expect praise, unless it would be serviceable to the 
State that he should receive it. For all that, he was lavish 
in eulogies upon himself. For instance, he tells us that 
people who were detected in any misbehaviour, used to 
declare in extenuation of their conduct : " We are not all 
Catos " ; and he informs us that those who made abortive 
ef^^rt^q to imitate some of his methods were called ** left"- 
hajide3^atos." He assures' us that the Senate IdOfked -to 
him in the most critical moments, just as passengers look 
to the pilot, and that frequently, when he was not in his 
place, the consideration of matters of the highest import- 
ance was deferred until he could attend. This, indeed, is 
supported by the evidence of other writers ; for he had 
gained a tremendous influence in Rome by his conduct, 
by his eloquence, and by his great age. 

XX. Qatojyas a good father and a kind husband. He 
Jjyftg^.ftlsQ no. mean man nf-bu&mess. He did not regard 
business affairs as trivial and vulgar, and so he was not 
slovenly in the care he bestowed upon them. Conse- 
quently I think I ought to give some account of his successes 
in this direction. 

Cato married a lady who had greater claims to birth 
.than to wealth. He argued that oirth and wealth alike 
inspire women with haughtiness and pride, but breeding, at 
anyrate, makes them ashamed of scandal, and more sub- 
missive to their husbands in matters of propriety. He used 
to say that the man who beat wife or ohild was laying 
sgiCri legJQiis hands upon the holiest of sacred objects ; and 
that he considered it more praisewarthy to be a good 
hoal^And than to be a great Senator, His admiration for 
Socrates was limited to the fact that that old philosopher 
never once failed to treat a shrewish wife and stupid 
children with courtesy and kindness. After the birth of 
^^° ffftffi, ^/^ business, unless it was for the St^te, was sufl&- 
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caently pressing to prevent Cato helping his wife to was^^ 
a]id.ik«6» the uilant. She suckled the child herself, and 
frequently gave the breast to the infants of her slaves, in 
order that, nourished on the same milk as her son, they 
might feel afiection for him. As soon as the child showed 
signs of intelligence, Cato started to teach him how to 
pottd. > He had, indeed, a most eultured slave called (Mhm, 
a man versed in literature, who ha3 already a large school 
of boys ; but he did not consider, as he tells us himself, 
that his son, if he was too slow at his lessons, should be ad- 
monished, or have his ear pulled, by a slave, or indeed 
should be under any obligation to a slave for so great a 
blessing as education. Cato himsel|, th^n, in§to5]tfidJiifiL_ 
H90n-ii^'Ute£at]ire» in law, in physical exercises. The boy 
learnt from him not merely how to shoot, to fence, and to 
ride, but also how to box, to endure changes of tempera- 
ture, and to swim with strong stroke across the eddies and 
waves of the Tiber. CladiO alao tells us that he used..jdth 
hi^^ own hand, to write histories in large ^harartejigij m^ 
that his boy might have at home the means of attaining 
"•Tiseful knowledge as to the past history of his cou ntry. 
Coarse language was as much tabooed in the presence of 
his son, as in that of the Vestal Virgins. But father and son 
never had a bath together. This appears to have been a 
practice usual among the Romans. Even sons-in-law 
were careful not to bathe in the company of their wives' 
fathers. They blushed at the thought of stripping and 
appearing naked before them. In later years the Romans 
learnt from the Greeks the habit of stripping to bathe, and, 
in their turn, introduced among the Greeks the habit of 
doing so even in the presence of women. 

^ uch w er^ the noble -efforts.. which.X!ata madetajaould 
.aiid fashion his son to virtue.. ,.The child's willingneas was 
above reproach, and his fine natural parts produced a 
docile mind ; but his physical powers were too weak for 
the strain. Cato was accordingly obliged to relax the 
excessive rigor and severity of the discipline, to which the 
lad was subjected. But,in spifc©.-of all this, the boy proved 
himself a brave man upoa the fi^ld of battle. In the fight 
in which .^Smilius Paulus commanded the Romans against 
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Perseus he displayed distinguislied gallantiry.^^ His sword 
was either knocked out of his grasp by a blow, or slipped 
out owing to the moisture of his hand. In desperation, 
young Cato besought and obtained the aid of some of his 
intimate friends, and hurled himself with them once more 
upon the enemy. The struggle was long and fierce ; but 
at length he cleared the enemy from the ground, and after 
an arduous search discovered his lost sword among the 
vast piles of arms and corpses of friend and foe alike which 
lay heaped above it. The general, Paulus, even con- 
gratulated him upon his behaviour ; and there is a letter 
still extant, said to have been penned by Cato, praising the 
lad in the most glowing terms for his brave and honourable 
conduct in recovering his sword. In due course the young 

^man marr ied, Tertia. the daughter of Paulus and sister of 
Sci p io.^-a powerful connection which he owed no less to 
his own merit, than to his father's fame. And so the care 
which Cato expended upon his son was amply justified. 

XXI. ^ato possessed a large staff pj . Efitainers His 

usual practice was to buy captives while they were very 
young and still capable of being reared and trained like 
puppies or foals. None of them ever entered any other 
house, unless specially sent by Cato or his wife. If one was 
asked what Cato was doing, he used simply to answer that 
he did not know. The sole duty of a slave was either to be 
dning flf^miithing useful arbout the house, or to be m his bed. 
The better they slept» the more pleased was Cato ; for he 
beneved that servants who slept well were better tempered 

, than those who lay awake, and that those who had enjoyed 
sleep were better at their work than those who stood in 
^g§3Lof ft' Persuaded that aexujkl passion is responsible for 
the most heinous crimes committed by slaves, Cato directed 
that his slaves should have access to the female slaves at a 

.^fixeJcharge ; but they were forbidden to approach any 
other woman. 

At the beginning of his career, while he was still young 

and serving in the army, he was content with anything 

which was set before him. Indeed, he considered it most 

disgraceful to let his stomach lead him into wrangling with 

^* Vide Life of iEmiliua Paulus, cap, 21. 
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a servant. But in after years, when his fortunes had 
prospered, and he was accustomed to give entertainments 
to his friends and colleagues^ ha u.^ed, immediately after the 
banquet was over, to whip any servant who had been 
negligent in waiting upon the guests, or in preparing tfe 
didaes. He ingeniously contrived that his slaves should 
always be at loggerheads with one another, because he 
suspected and feared any good understanding between 
them. If he thought any of them had committed a crime 
worthy of death, he thought it right to allow him a fair 
trial, and, if he was condenmed, to have him put to death 
in the ^presence of the whole household. 

As he grew more intent on making money Cato came to 
regard agriculture more as a pastime than as a source of 
revenue. He invested his capital in undertakings which 
were steady and secure. He acquired marshlands, warm 
springs, laundry establishments, remunerative pasture and 
forest land, and similar investments, which brought him in 
a large income, and which, as he used to say could not be 
damaged even by Jupiter himself. 

— He also had transactions in the much decried system of 
marine assurance. His method was as follows. He bade 
those who wished to borrow from him form a company 
of fifty shareholders owning a similar number of ships. 
He then took for himself one share in the undertaking, 
which was managed by his freedman Quintio, who accom- 
panied his master's debtors upon their voyages, and helped 
them in the transaction of business. Risk was thus re- 
duced to a trifle, while profits were immense. 

He was also ready to. lend his servants money, if they 
wished. With it they used to buy children, whom they 
trained and taught at Gate's expense, and then sold in 
the following year. Many of them Cato retained in his 
own service, paying the price offered by the highest bidder 
less the amount borrowed by the original purchaser. 

In exhorting his son to attend to business, he says that 
to let one's property deteriorate is the action of a lone 
widow woman, not of a man. But that he had the audacity 
to declare that the man truly worthy of admiration, truly 
godlike, was he whose ledgers, when he was dead and gone, 
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showed a large increase upon his original inheritance, is 
an utterance, notorious though it is, too vehement even for 
Cato. 

XXII. When Cato was already quite an old man, £!ar- , 
noadoB thn Arflfjpmir nnd Tliagftn s i tbo St oi c ffnm e upa a, 

ttn ftTnH°?T frftm a^^^^^" ^^^ ^^^fi ta JaiP^eal .. 
B.C. 155 ^-i^ftinaf. a finft ^f fiyp hiinfJi ri d tnlpTitn ^^ whicn 

had been imposed upon the Athenians. The 
people of Oropus had brought the suit, and, the case being 
undefended, the Sicyonians had fixed the penalty at the 
above-mentioned figure. The most cultured of the Knman 
y^nfif nf fiia Ajlj iTnT pgdiatelv flockfid.Jia. w ai t t i p on these 
renowned philosophers, and listened to their conversation 
with open admiration. The charm of Carneades in par- 
ticular, a rnan of the highest abilities, and of a fame equal 
to his talent, laid its hold upon vast and sympathetic 
audiences, and passed, like a breath of wind, through the 
city, filling it with the noise of his fame. Everyone was 
talking of the startling genius of this Greek, whose magic 
spell subdued everything, and implanted in the hearts of 
the young an extraordinary passion, which led them to 
abandon all other pleasures and amusements and devote 
themselves with enthusiasm to. philosophy. Soman parents 
^re jifilightfid. at the., course .of events, ^and saw with 
.pleasure their yo ungsters imbibing the culture of Greece, 
anljaaaPQiatingwith such celebrated men. -From the very 
first moment, however, that this love of philosophy had 
pervaded the city, Hafo hs^fl fihow" gigtiii.^ia«>itii<:mTi He 
was afrRir^ Iftat the Romaa yoaith, their ambition set in 
this directioja, should prefer the fame to be won by elo- 
qufince.to that which is the reward of labour and of arms. 
But when the fame of the two philosophers spread still 
further through the City, and when their opening speeches 
before the Senate were, at his own earnest request, inter- 
preted by Gaius Acilius, a personage of high distinction, 
Cato determined to conjure all the philosophers out of 
Rome as rapidly as decency would permit. He rose in 
the Senate and reproached the consuls for keeping an 
embassy, composed of men Whose powers of persuasion 
« About £120,000. 
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could easily attain anytking they wished, waiting so long 
without accomplishing their object. It was the Senate's 
duty, he said, to decide, and issue their decree, upon the 
question, submitted by the embassy, with as little delay 
as possible, in order that the philosophers might return to 
their schools to discourse to the young men of Grreece, and 
the young people of Rome give their attention, as hereto- 
fore, to the laws and to the magistrates. 
XXIII. Cato' fi p.nT)f|np.t (ULtlus occasiou wjskSJiotr~^s-^<une_ 

•4uiagiQe» dictated by a pessoBal disliW of Caaa^eodoB. ■ Hift__ 
attitude was rather one of decided x>ppositiQn.tQ.alLphikL:^ 

^sophy, and of contempt, bred of patriotism, for .alLiflims^ 
of Greek literature and culture. It was he who called 
SocratiPs a.yijQlBntasdBd*b€^ of #^4^°^ ^h^ h^*^ a ttemp ted. 

-"byi mch m c ano ao h o oould c Qmmaax.cL J^ establigLaJijaaaBy 
over his native coi^ikyJbylQoge ain c the h o n rl s o f ouotom, 
-and by forcibljr roii Yfirt i ing } \ \ f\ fi o u nt rympn ^iti npini-f miR — 
in direct opposition to their laws. It was he who jeered 
at the profession of Isocrates, saying that his pupils stayed 
with him until they were quite old men, in the fond hope^ 
that in Hades they would be called upon to show their 
skill in the arts and to plead causes before Minos. 

In reproaching his son for his ardour in Greek studies 
he took upon himself the rdle of a seer, of a prophet, and 
pronounced, with a rashness which ill became his years, 

that the Romans would lose their empire whi^B 4hfty \}?z 

came imbued with the writings of Greece. But time has 
shown the vanity of his pessimism. For in the very epoch 
in which the Roman Empire had risen to its greatest 
grandeur, Greek learning and Greek culture in all its 
branches was familiar to every Roman citizen. But Cato's 
irritation was not confined to Greek philosophers. His 
8uspicion,alaQjfilI-upflj^- tho Gr ee k physicians, pcaetising in 
Rome. When someone told him the story about Hippo- 
crates declining to attend the Great King for a fee of many 
talents, with the remark that he would never give his 
services to the foreign enemies of Greece, Cato declared 
that all doctors made oaths like that. He advised his son 
to beware of the whole profession, and told him that he had 
a memorandum of proscriptions, in accordance with which 
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he treated and dieted any of his household who fell sick. 
He never insisted in any case, so he declared, upon total 
abstinence from food, but always kept up the patient's 
strength by a diet of vegetables^ orof dainty meats like 
duck, _pigeon, „and,Jiare. Such a diet, he insisted, was 
light and wholesome for invalids, though it was apt to give 
them nightmare if they ate too much. And he declared 
that by using this system of treatment he had kept both 
himself and all those belonging to him in perfect health. 

XXIV. HisL_a?iackery, however, seems to have brought 
about its own retributiohr He" lost both wile" and son ; 
though thanks to his splendid health and vigour, he himself 
lasted to a very great age. His virility was astonishing ; 
and he contracted a second marriage in spite of his ad- 
vanced years. It came~ abo u t in t h is wa y. After the 
deaiB~~bf his wife he arranged a marriage between 
his son and the daughter of -Slmilius Paulus, who was 
sister of Scipio ; while he remained himself a widower, and 
carried on a seQrft t intrigue_with-a slaveji^iEl. In a small 
house, where there was a bride, the fact was sure to become 
known. One day the wench flounced through the room 
with a more than usually insolent air. Cato's son made 
no remark, but merely gave her a stern glance and turned 
his back. The action did not escape the notice of his old 
father. When he paw that, tha 4i&^-4i^a» oau»ing his 
fihildrrn grr.at dniiQyance» without- a wofd of oinnpkunt or 
r^roach, Cato went down with his friends, as usual, to the 

,^Troi»um. A certain Salonius, one of his secretaries, was in 
attendance upon him. Cato called him up in a loud voice, 
and enquired whether he had yet married his daughter. 
The secretary replied that he would not think of doing so 
without first consulting his patron. " Well," exclaimed 
Cato, " I have found a suitable son-in-law for you, unless, 
egad, age is a disqualification. He is in every way above 
reproach, but he's awfully old." Salonius thereupon 
aakedLriatn tn dpnide for him, and to give the girl to whom- 

_sQfiiXfic. ha ckosa, as she was his chenfc and depended upon 
his patronage. X!^2iJS^^^^* further -cir€ttmleeuti<m, con- 
Iggaed-thatLhe himself was IHe suitor for the maiden's hand. 
At first, naturally, the secretary was astounded at Catp's 

n. E 
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words ; he had pictured Cato as far beyond the age lor 
marriage, and himself as far removed from all possibility 
of alliance with a family which could boast of consulships 
and triumphs. When, however, he saw that Cato was in 
earnest, he accepted his offer with delight ; and the two of 
them went down immediately to the Forum and formally 
executed the marriage contract. While the preparations 
for the ceremony were on foot, Cato's son, takmg with him 
some friends, went to his father and asked : " Have I 
reproached you, have I annoyed you in any way, that you 
bring a step-mother into our home ? " " Silence, my 
son ! " cried Cato loudly. " Your behaviour to me has 
always been admirable. I have not a single fault to find. 
But I want to leave my house more sons, and the State 
more citizens, like you." A similar sentiment, it is said, 
was formerly expressed by Pisistratus, the tyrant of Athens, 
when he gave Im grown-up sons a stepmother in Timonassa 
of Argos ; and it was she, so they say, who bore him lophon 
and Thessalus. 

Cato had by thisi jTlftrriagn a ftmr: wh<uaJiifi£alled Saloniu s 
after his mother. Tha^acuLu^iJiis former marriage died 
duringjm-^waetorship,^^ and Cato frequently mentions him 
in his books as having been a man of merit. Cato is said 
to have bosna-hift-miafoituxie with a calm and philosophic 
spirit; and his keen interest in public ^^airff was bv^Tfo — ^ 
means blunted by his bereavement. Old age did not make 
him tire of public life, as it did Lucius Lucullus and 
Metellus Pius. He regarded, indeed, the service of the 
State as a religious duty. He did not imitate the example 
of Scipio Africanus, who, weary of the attacks made by 
jealousy upon his fame, turned his back upon the people, 
quitted active politics, and devoted the remainder of his 
hfe to idleness. Somebody once told Dionysius that the 
fairest of all deaths was to die in the purple : so Cato con- 
sidered that the fairest of all ways of passing old age was 
the service of the State ; and, when he found a moment of 
leisure, he sought relaxation and amusement in composing 
books, and in attending to his farms. 

XXV. He wrote treatises upon various subject, and 
!• Circ. 162 B.O. 
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^aome historical woAs. In his youth, poverty led him to 
^devote himseirto.agciciilture. " I had," he writes, ** only 
two sources of revenue, — ^farming and thrift." In bis latftr 
years^ he^ioundJiL the operations of fftr^^J^g xoerely a 
^ fldiir^fi i>f amiiBftTTiftnt and sriprntifir, in»tmfitif>n. In the 
book, which he wrote upon agriculture, he described even 
how to make cakes and preserve fruits ; for he prided him- 
self on being thorough and original in everything. His 
table was never so plentifully supplied as when he was in 
the country. Every day he used to invite to his house his 
next door neighbours Qxaome. other friends in^thevicmity^ < 
and have a merry party,. _Haa society.-was- pleasant ftod 
sought ^ter, not merely by menof hi a t mu «^ but ev«]i 
^J5y y^ii^4*^, because he was a man of very large experi- 
ence, widely read, and full of stories worth the hearing. 
He regarded the festive board as an excellent means of 
making friends. Simple remarks about citizens of repute, 
and complete silence about such as were worthless and 
depraved, were marked features of the conversation at his 
entertainments ; for Cato would not allow peoples' merits 
and demerits to be discussed at his table. 

XXVI. The last of his public acts, it is believed* was the 

aOBihilation of Carthage. Though^ it was Scipio the 

jflunger who actually did the deed^lt was principally by 

Sato's, counsel and advice that the TRomansjindertook-thg. 

2M„at-*Ut It came about in this way. Cato was sent 

out to enquixe ixikto the grounds -of dispute be- 

B.G. 150 tween tHe Carthaginians and Massinissa the 

Numidian, who were at war witli o'n'e another. 

Ma ssinissa ha d always, been a friend of the Boman peopli^ 

while the Carthaginians had only entered into alUance with 

Rome after their defeat by Scipio, ^^ when they had lost their 

empire, and were crushed beneath a heavy indemnity. 

When he arrived, Cato found that Carthage was not, as the 

Romans imagined, a ruined and struggling city, but boasted 

a population vigorous and flourishing, was laden with 

treasure, and full of all manner of troops and military 

equipment. Thair prnftparity jpdftftd _giLV¥» - the narflift. 

(Tiniftnn ngjittle pride. Cato came to the conclusion that 
17 At Zama, 202 b.o. 
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it was no time for the RomaBs to be regulAting and dis- 
cussing the affairs of the Numidians and Massinissa. ^fi_ 
JbifiUeved that, unless she suppressed the incredible growth 
of a State instinct. with all the bitterness of a hereditac^ 
.Joe, Rome would find herself once more involved in peiijk. 
no less great than those with which Hannibal had threate ned 
. her. He returned to Rome with all speed, and informed 
the Senate that the defeats. and calamities, which Carthage 
had already suffered, had dissipated her foolish self-confi- 
dence more than they had sapped her power, and had, to 
all appearance, added to her experience of war rather than 
reduced her fighting strength. The struggle with the 
Numidians, he urged, was but a prelude to war with Rome, 
and peace and treaties were but empty formulas to delay 
the outbreak of hostilities until the proper moment had 
arrived. 

XXVII. At^jthe conclusion of his speechj Oato, aa^ 
threw his clo^k o Vfer hia- sh o uldiar, i» gaid to have pur- 
posely dropped upon the floor of the House a bunch of 
African figs. When the senators admired the size and 
beauty of the fruits, he told them that tKe land^where^tEey""~~^ 
gre w^ waa -o»ly three daya vo3^ige.irQm Rome . Cato, tdw- 
ever, adopted more violent tactics than these ; for no 
matter upon what subject he was giving his opinion, he 
made it a practice to conclude with thejwords .: "_And XaJL 
also of apinianjihat _Uirthage shouU not* eadstJ!.' ^ A dia- 
metrically opposite phrase was always .on-_tha-Jq)a_Qf__ 
Publius Scipio Nasica. He never tired of declaring : " I 
am also of opinion that Carthage should exist." Scipio 
had perceived, I imagine, that the violence of the people 
had already led them into numerous excesses, that their 
prosperity and pride had made them disaffected towards 
the Senate, and that^their power had enabled them to drag 
the whole State by force wheresoever their caprices inclined. 
He wished, then, that this new source of apprehension, the 
resurrection of the power of Carthage, shoidd act as a curb, 
and moderate the audacity of the masses ; although he 
was convinced that the power of Carthage was too weak 
to conquer Rome, though too great to be despised. Cato, 
on the other hand, seems to have realised the danger of 
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allowing a city like Carthage, at all times great, and now 
chastened and enlightened by calamity, to hang as a per- 
petual menace over the heads of a people like that of Rome, 
who were intoxicated and reeling with the strong wine of 

power. It was better, he thought, to destroj_abspIut£ly all . 

-- s o urc e s nfaT arm^otttsi d e t he Emp iriertEua le a ving - the Roman — 
people an Qpportumty of ieformjng jntemal^buses. 

Thus, history tells us, Cato brought about the third and 
IftstPunic War. Ho stilities had alread y3egun> when. he. 
~ -passed away] He had already predicted the 
B.C. 149 name'c ftTie man who was destined to bring the 
WOT- -td ^' concluaion, ^and who, Jjiioaigh at the 
tame on ly_a,. young. fellow serving as military, tribune, had 
already given practical proof of his decision and daring 
upon the field. When the news of his prowess reached 
Rome, Cato is said to have exclaimed : — 

** He alone is wise ! These others flit about like shadows.*' ^ 

This opinion Scipio soon confirmed by his deeds. Qato 
left-behffid-him: a family, consis^&g of a son by his second 
iQfe^ who, as we have said, was called galoniui^iid a grand- 
son, the child of the son he had lost. Salomus died during 
his praetorship ; but his son, Marcus, attained to the 
consulate, and was grandfather of Cato, the philosopher, 
the most remarkable man of his day in virtue and renown. 

18 Homer Od. x. 495. 
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I. Whether, Sosius,^ the writer of the well-known 
panegyric upon Alcibiades on the occasion of his victory in 
the chariot-races at the Olympic Games was Euripides, as 
the prevalent tradition maintains, or some other person, 
he at all events assures us that the primary and essential 
foundation of human happiness is citizenship of an illustrious 
State. For my own part, I do not consider that, to the man 
who is destined to win that true happiness which finds its 
widest sphere in Character and Disposition, his being born 
in an obscure and humble country makes any more differ- 
ence than his being born of a dwarfed and deformed 
mother. It would, indeed, be ridiculous for one to imagine 
that lulis, a tiny part of that inconsiderable island Ceos,^ 
and Aegina,^ which some Athenian ^ advised should be 
removed because it was an eyesore to the Peiraeus, should 
breed good actors and good poets, but should never be 
capable of producing a single man of justice and self- 
sufficiency, of intelligence and magnanimity. Indeed it 
is probable that, while the Arts, generally speaking, being 
practised for profit or for glory, should decline in inglorious 
and humble States, Virtue, like some hardy evergreen plant, 
should strike its roots into every soil and fasten upon the 
generous disposition and the industrious mind wherever 
it should chance to find them. Agreeably to these reflec- 

^ Sosius Senecio, a man of consular rank, who flourished in 
the last decade of the first century a.d. Many of the lives are 
dedicated to him. 

2 The island where the poets Simonides'and Bacchylides were 
bom. 

^ The birth-place of the actor Polus. 

* Pericles. Vide Life of Pericles, ch. viii. 

70 
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tions, if the tenour of my thought, if the conduct of my 
life fall rather short of what it ought to be, I should in 
justice attribute the shortco.ming, not to the paltriness of 
my native country, but to my own deficiencies. 

II. To him, however, who has undertaken to compile a 
treatise, or a history, from documents which are not rei^dily 
obtainable and are not even the work of native authors, 
but are for the most part produced abroad and scattered 
widely through other literature, there is real need, first and 
foremost, of a city of repute, of culture, and of wide human 
interest. Here he finds an abundance of books of every 
description, and can ascertain by conversation, and verify, 
all those points which, though they have escaped the notice 
of authors, have acquired a still more remarkable credi- 
bility in the safe keeping of tradition : so that he need not 
publish his work devoid of a number of necessary details. 
As for myself, I live in a small town,* and love to stay there, 
so that it may not become smaller. While I was in Rome, 
and during my sojourns in Italy, I had no leisure to exercise 
myself in the Roman language owing to the demands of 

•political business and the requirements of those who 
visited me for philosophical discussion. Late in life, when 
youth was far behind me, I began to read Roman literature. 
And my experience was strange but true. For I did not 
find myself comprehending, and recognising, the matter 
from the words, so much as understanding the words from 
the matter, touching which I had some sort of knowledge. 
Appreciation of the beauty and precision of the. Roman 
tongue, its metaphors, its harmony, and all the other graces 
with which the language is adorned, is in my opinion 
gratifying, and not without enjoyment : but the study 
and practice required is no light thing, and is for those who 
have moire leisure than I, and whose age is still suitable for 
such ambitious projects. 

III. Consequently, in writing the present volume — ^the 
fifth of the Parallel Lives — concerning Demosthenes and 
Cicero, I shall investigate by the comparative method the 
natural characteristics and dispositions of these two men ; 
but I shall not attempt to compare their speeches, or to 

'^».e. Chaeronea. 
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decide which of the two was the more seductive, or the 
more brilliant orator. For such an attempt would be, as 
Ion says, " the plunging of. a dolphin upon land " — a 
maxim, in ignorance of which Cecilius, extravagant in all 
his views, was silly enough to publish a comparison of 
Demosthenes and Cicero. Still, it may be that, if the virtue 
" Know Thyself " were easily attained by all, it would not 
have been regarded as a divine precept. 

The divinity who from the outset fashioned Demosthenes 
and Cicero in the same mould, seems to have implanted in 
their character many similar traits, for example, ambition, 
love of political freedom, and lack of courage in the face of 
danger and of war ; and to have interspersed their lives 
also with many similarities of fortune. For I do not believe 
that two other orators could be discovered, who rose from 
ignoble and paltry beginnings to such power and grandeur ; 
who came into contact with kings and tyrants ; who lost 
their daughters ; who were exiled from their country, and 
brought back with every mark of honour ; who, driven to 
flight once more, were captured by their enemies ; and 
who concluded their lives at the same moment as the free- 
dom of their fellow-countrymen ceased to be. If there 
should exist a rivalry between Nature and Fate, as between 
two artists, it would be a difficult matter to decide, whether 
Nature had produced a greater resemblance between these 
two men in their dispositions, or Fate in their circumstances. 
Let us speak first of the older orator. 

rV. Demosthenes, the father of our Demosthenes, be- 
longed, according to Theopompus, to the upper classes. 
He was sumamed " Cutler," because he owned an immense 
factory, the business of which was carried on by skilled 
slaves. As for the statements made by Aeschines, the 
orator, about Demosthenes' mother,* to the effect that 
she was the daughter of a certain Gylo, who married a foreign 
woman during his exile upon a charge of treason, I cannot 
say whether Aeschines uttered the truth or a scurrilous 
falsehood. 

At the age of seven years, Demosthenes was left by his 
father in affluent circumstances, since the gross value of 
^ Her name was Cleobula. 
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the latter's estate fell little short of fifteen talents J He 
was, however, ruined by his trustees, who, appropriating 

some of the property, neglected the rest, and 
B.C. 378 went so far as even to refuse to pay the boy's 

instructors. This latter circumstance, and 
his constitutional weakness and delicacy, on account of 
which his mother did not permit him, nor his tutors force 
him, to indulge in hard work, explain his having apparently 
been unversed in those studies which are suitable and 
fitting for a young gentleman. From his earliest years, 
indeed, he was emaciated and sickly ; and he is said to have 
got the opprobrious nickname BaJtalys from the gibes which 
the boys used to throw at his personal appearance. Ac- 
cording to some, Batalus was an effeminate performer on 
the flute, about whom Antiphanes composed a little satirical 
play. Others mention Batalus as a writer of sensual and 
licentious verse. It appears also that the Athenians of that 
day called by the name Baialvs one of those parts of the body 
which it is not decent to mention. The surname of Argas, 
which, so they say, was also given to Demosthenes, referred 
either to the fierceness and acrimony of his temper, — some 
of the poets apply the term " argas " to the snake — or to 
his eloquence, which touched his hearers on the quick ; 
Argas being the name of a poet, who wrote malicious and 
biting odes. So much on this side, as Plato says. 

V. The origin of Demosthenes' enthusiasm for oratory is 
said to have been as follows. When the orator Callistratus 
was to plead before the Court of Justice on the trial arising 
out of the affair of Oropus,^ the case gave rise to consider- 
able expectancy, both on account of the ability of the 
orator who was then in the flower of his fame, and because of 
the notoriety of the circumstances. Demosthenes, hearing 
the masters and tutors arranging to attend the hearing of 
the case, prevailed by vehement requests upon his tutor 
to take him to the hearing. The tutor, being acquainted 

7 About £3000. 

8 A town on the frontier between Athens and Boeotia. It 
had recently been annexed by the Thebans. Chabrias, the 
Athenian General, was accused of treachery in the matter, and 
Callistratus was retained to defend him. 
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with the officials who open the Courts, secured a seat in 
which the boy could sit unobserved and listen to the 
speeches. Callistratus was successful and received a 
remarkable oration : and, when Demosthenes observed 
him being escorted and congratulated by the crowd, he 
was seized with emulation of his prowess. The power of 
oratory, which is capable of worsting and subduing every- 
thing, enlisted his entire admiration and attention. 
Abandoning the rest of his studies and the pastimes of boy- 
hood, he devoted himself with diUgence to the practice of 
rhetorical exercises with a view to becoming himself a 
speaker. As his instructor in rhetoric, he retained the 
services of Isaeus, although Isocrates was at the time 
delivering a course of lectures ; either because, as some say, 
he was unable owing to his destitute condition to pay 
Isocrates his settled fee of ten minae,® or because he pre- 
ferred the style of Isaeus, as being more subtle and effective 
in practice. Hermippus tells us he has come across some 
anonymous memoirs, in which it was stated that Demos- 
thenes used to attend the lectures of Plato and derived 
the greatest assistance from them in the art of public - 
speaking. The same author also mentions a statement by 
Ctesibius, that Demosthenes had obtained privately from 
Callias of Syracuse and from certain other people the systems 
of Isocrates and Callidamas and had made a diligent study 
of them. 

VI. However that may be, Demosthenes, when he came 
of age, drew up speeches, and instituted proceedings, 
against his guardians ; but the latter found 
B.C. 364 many means of evading the issue and of post- 
poning the trial. Though, to borrow a phrase 
from Thucydides, he went through his manoeuvres without 
thought of personal risk or toil, and though he made a most 
impassioned appeal to the judges, Demosthenes was unable 
to recover even a fraction of his patrimony. He acquired, 
however, audacity and a full acquaintance with public - 
speaking : and now that he had tasted the honour and glory 
which such conflicts confer, he essayed to enter public life 
and to deal with pubUc affairs. 

» About £36. 
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There is a story that Laomedon of Orchomenius, battling 
with some affection of the spleen, resorted, upon the advice 
of his physicians, to long running exercise : and then, when 
by constant practice he had recovered his bodily condition, 
he attempted racing for the crown at the Olympic Games, 
and proved himself one of the best long-distance runners of 
his day. The case of Demosthenes was somewhat similar. 
In the first instance, it was to obtain the restitution of his 
private rights that he had stripped, so to speak, for the pub- 
lic platform. Then, having acquired shrewdness and vigour 
from this experience, he, just like Laomedon in his races for 
the crown, became at last pre-eminent, in the struggle for 
the prizes of public life, among all his countr3nnen whose 
arena was the public platform. Yet the first time he faced 
the Assembly, he was hooted and ridiculed on account of 
his unusual style of oratory. His speech seemed to be a 
mere jumble of periods, distorted by arguments excessive 
both in number and bitterness. He was also, as it seems, 
afflicted by a certain weakness of voice, by a stammering 
enunciation, and by a shortness of breath, which con- 
founded the meaning of his words by breaking up the co- 
hesion of the periods. At last he gave up in despair, 
abandoned the Assembly, and took to roaming about the 
Peiraeus. Here Eunomus, the Thriasian, a very old man 
by this time, saw him, and fell to upbraiding him. Though 
he possessed, Eunomus told him, a power of speech which 
resembled very closely that of Pericles, he threw his gifts 
away through mere cowardice and want of spirit, not 
attempting either to stand up manfully to the crowds or 
to practise his physical powers to endure the strain of the 
struggle, but allowing his talent to be wasted by effeminate 
weakness. 

VII. Upon another occasion, they say, when he had 
been driven from the Assembly and was departing home- 
wards with head veiled and in deep dudgeon, Satyrus, the 
actor, his familiar friend, followed him and accompanied 
him into his house. Demosthenes bewailed to him the fact 
that though of all the orators he, Demosthenes, was the 
most unsparing in the labour of preparation, though he 
had almost exhausted his physical powers to this end, yet 
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he found no favour with the people ; but drink-sodden and 
ignorant sailors obtained a hearing, and held the platform, 
while he was flouted. " You speak truly, Demosthenes," 
said Satyrus, " but I shall soon remedy the mischief, if you 
will please recite to me some* passage from Euripides or 
Sophocles." Demosthenes did so. Satyrus then took the 
same passage, and rendered and delivered it with such a 
proper regard for character and circumstances, that the 
piece seemed to Demosthenes to be altogether different. 
Henceforth the young orator, convinced how much elegance 
and grace is added to a speech by proper declamation, 
regarded the labour of preparation as trivial and of no 
account, if one neglected the pronunciation and due ex- 
pression of the words. He built, accordingly, for the pur- 
pose of practising, a subterranean chamber, which has been 
preserved even to our day. Thither he descended every 
single day to form his style of declamation, and to exercise 
assiduously his vocal powers ; and frequently he would pass 
there two or three months consecutively with one half of his 
head shaved, so that he should be prevented by shame 
from yielding to any desire to go abroad. 

VIII. And, more than that, he converted all his inter- 
views with strangers, all his conversations, all his business 
transactions, into subject matter for his unflagging industry. 
For as soon as he was quit of them, he used to lose no time 
in getting down to his subterranean study, where he would 
recite the whole occurrence in due order, and review the 
arguments for and against. Speeches which he happened 
to have heard delivered he used to recall, and would re- 
produce the thoughts they contained and the periods with 
which they were adorned : he would also insert corrections 
of all kinds, and modifications, in speeches which had been 
directed against himself by some other orator, or by him- 
self against another. On this account he got the reputa- 
tion of being a man who had no natural genius, but whose 
subtlety and force were the result of toil. It was considered 
a strong proof of this, that one scarcely ever heard Demos- 
thenes speaking upon the spur of the moment. Fre- 
quently he would sit still in the Assembly, while the people 
called for him by name, and refuse to come forward, unless 
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he happened to have thought the matter out and to have 
been prepared to speak. Many of the demagogues used 
to ridicule him on this account, and Pytheas once said, sar- 
castically, that his arguments " smelt of lamps." Demos- 
thenes made him a bitter retort : " My lamp, Pjijheas," 
said he, " does not share the same secrets ^s yours." Before 
other people, however, he did not absolutely deny the truth 
of Pytheas' insinuation, but confessed to committing to 
writing parts of his speeches. Carefid preparation for 
speech -making, he used to maintain, showed the man of 
true democratic principles. Such care, he argued, was an 
act of homage to the People : while disregard for the 
opinion of the multitude upon one's speech was the attitude 
of an oligarch, who relied more on violence than persuasion. 
To prove his lack of courage in extempore speaking, it is 
also adduced that, while Demades, upon many occasions 
when Demosthenes was being heckled by the people, rose 
and gave him his support in an extempore speech, Demos- 
thenes was never known to do the same for Demades. 

IX. How then was it^ one may ask, that Aeschines used 
to call him the most astonishing of men in the audacity of 
his speeches ? How came he, unsupported, to stand up and 
answer the insolent torrent of invective which Pytho, the 
Byzantine, poured upon the Athenians ? When Lamachus 
of Myrina composed a panegyric upon the Kings Alexander 
and Philip, in which he said many hard things about the 
peoples of Thebes and Ol3mthus, and read it aloud at the 
Olympic Games, how came Demosthenes, standing up 
before them all, and expatiating with illustrations drawn 
from history upon all the noble deeds done by Thebans 
and Chalcideans in the interest of Greece, and then upon 
all the evils for which those that fawned on Macedonia 
were responsible, how came he, I ask, to convert his 
hearers so completely that the sophist, Lamachus, terrified 
by the tumult, hurriedly left the gathering ? 

Demosthenes seems to have considered that, though the 
rest of the qualities which distinguished Pericles were use- 
less to him, that statesman's style and manner, and his 
practice of not speaking either hastily, or upon every topic, 
or without preparation, were worthy of imitation and 
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emulation ; upon the assumption that Pericles owed his 
greatness to such things. He accordingly, without com- 
pletely sacrificing the renown which attaches to extempore 
speaking, was not oiten willing to leave the effectiveness of 
his oratory to chance. Yet, if one need credit Eratosthenes, 
Demetrius of Phalerum, and the comic poets, the speeches 
he delivered extemporarily possessed more vigour and 
audacity than those he wrote out. Eratosthenes says that 
many a time in his oratorial flights Demosthenes became a 
regular Bacchanal : and Demetrius asserts that one day 
in the Assembly Demosthenes, Uke a man inspired, swore 
the following oath in verse : — 

" By mother Earth, her fountains, rivers, springs ! " 

One of the comic poets calls him " Wind bag " : another, 
with sarcastic reference to his use of antithesis, says — 

** Just as he took, he retook. B, What a phrase ! 
Demosthenes had loved to have hecurd it." 

The joke is far-fetched, unless indeed Antiphanes in this 
pleasantry referred to the speech upon Halonesus, an island 
which Demosthenes advised the Athenians not to take, 
but to retake from PhiUp. 

X. Everyone, however, acknowledged the natural genius 
of Demades to be invincible, and confessed that, extem- 
porary speaker though he was, he surpassed the carefully 
planned and laboured orations of Demosthenes. Ariston 
of Chios relates the opinion of Theophrastus also concerning 
these orators. Theophrastus, it appears, was once asked 
what impression he had formed of the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes. " Worthy of the City," he replied. Again, being 
asked the same question about Demades, he answered : 
" Above the City." This same philosopher, Ariston, also 
relates that Polyeuctus of Sphettus, one of the Athenian 
statesmen of the day, used to assert that, though Demos- 
thenes was the greatest orator, Phocion was the most 
powerful speaker : because the latter used to deliver the 
maximum of sense in the minimum of verbiage. And 
indeed they say that Demosthenes himself, whenever 
Phocion mounted the platform to oppose him, used to re- 
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mark to his friends : " Here comes the chopper of my 
speeches ! " It is, however, uncertain whether Demos- 
thenes was perturbed by Phocion's manner of speaking, 
or by his conduct of life and reputation ; recognising that 
the single word and nod of a man of credit has greater influ- 
ence than a series of lengthy periods. 

XI. The following is the account given by Demetrius 
of Phalerum of the methods employed by Demosthenes 
to overcome his physical defects. He says that Demos- 
thenes himself, when he was an old man, told him that he 
overcame and rectified the indistinctness and hesitancy of 
his pronunciation by holding pebbles in his mouth, while 
he recited speeches ; that he exercised the power of his 
voice by talang long runs and by walking up hill, declaim- 
ing and delivering speeches or stanzas of poetry, while his 
breath still came thick and fast from the eflort : and tha.t 
he had at home an inmiense mirror, before which he stood 
and went through his exercises. A story is told how one 
day someone came to Demosthenes, asking him to plead his 
cause, and explaining how somebody had thrashed him. 
"Yes!" remarked the orator, "but you have never ex- 
perienced the treatment you allege." The other raised his 
voice and yelled : " What ! Demosthenes ! I have never 
experienced — " " Ah ! now," said he, " I hear the tone of 
injustice and suffering." So great an opinion had he of 
the influence of a speaker's tone of voice and gesture in 
winning beUef ! 

Though the common herd were inmiensely pleased at 
Demosthenes' theatrical style, men of taste, among whom 
is Demetrius of Phalerum, found it mean, ignoble, and 
effeminate. Hermippus says that Aesion, when asked his 
opinion concerning the orators of a past generation and of 
his own day, replied that, though one would have admired 
the propriety and dignity with which the ancient orators 
addressed the people, yet, as literature, the speeches of 
Demosthenes far excelled those of his predecessors in com- 
pleteness and vigour. 

In his written speeches, it is needless to say, severity and 
acrimony preponderate ; but in his ready repartees he used 
to indulge also in humour. For instance, when Demades 
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said : " Compare Demosthenes to me — a sow to Athena." 
" He means," retorted Demosthenes, " the Athena who was 
caught one morning a-whoring in Colyttus." Again when 
the notorious burglar, whose name was Brass, attempted 
some taunt about the orator's late hours and midnight 
studies, Demosthenes etorted : " I know that I worry you, 
Brass, by burning a lamp. And you, Athenians, do not be 
surprised at the occurrence of thefts when our burglars are 
brass and our walls mud ! " We shall, however, pursue 
this subject no further, although we might say much more 
about it. It is time to investigate our orator's character 
and personality in the light of his actions and statecraft. 

XII. As he tells us himself, Demosthenes first entered 
public life at the time of the outbreak of the Phocian War. 

It is possible also to gather as muoh from 
B.C. 352-346 the Philippic orations ; for though some 

of these speeches were composed after the 
close of this famous war, the oldest of them deal with con- 
temporary events. It is quite certain that, when he pre- 
pared himself to speak in the case against Meidias, though 
he was thirty-two years old, he had not yet acquired any 
influence, or reputation, in the poUtical worM. And it 
was his great apprehension on this account, as it seems to 
me, that led him to abandon for a pecuniary consideration 
his enmity against Meidias. 

" For no sweet-tempered, gentle-hearted mem was he." ^® 

On the contrary he was strenuous, even violent, in resenting 
wrongs. But, perceiving that it would be no light thing, 
a task indeed beyond his capacity, to destroy a man so well 
fortified, as Meidias, by wealth, by rhetorical skill, and by 
friends, he yielded fco the petitions addressed to him on 
Meidias' behalf. And I cannot bring myself to believe 
that a bribe of three thousand *i drachmas was of itself suffi- 
cient to have diverted the resentment of Demosthenes, had 
he seen any prospect and possibility of success. 

When, however, he took the advocacy of the cause of 
Greece against Philip to be the glorious basis of his states- 

w Homer. IL xx. 467. ^^ About £110, 
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manship, exerting himself nobly to this end, he very soon 
won renown, and was raised by his eloquence and audacity 
to an eminence where he was the cynosure of every eye. 
The admiration of Greece, the flattering attention of the 
Persian King, were his ; Philip took much more account 
of him than of the other demagogues ; and even his 
opponents acknowledged that they contended against a 
distinguished antagonist. Indeed both Aeschines and 
Hyperides have admitted as much in their attack upon 
him. 

XIII. Consequently, I do not understand upon what 
groimds Theopompus bases his statement that Demosthenes 
was inconstant in character, and incapable of remaining for 
long attached to the same persons or principles. For he 
appears to have yarded jealously to the bitter end that 
party and policy m pubhc affairs, with which he identified 
himself at the outset of his political career, and not merely 
to have refused to change his opinions during life, but to 
have even sacrificed his Ufe to the maintenance of his 
opinions. His attitude was not that of Demades, who used 
to argue, in defence of the inconsistencies of his political 
life, that, though he often expressed opinions that contra- 
dicted himself, he had never uttered one opposed to the 
interest of the State : nor that of Melanopus, the political 
opponent of Callistratus, who, upon the frequent occasions 
when he was bought off by hk rival, used to tell the 
Assembly ; " Certainly the fellow is my enemy : but let 
the service of the State prevail ! " : nor again like that of 
Nicodemus, once an adherent of Cassander, but afterwards 
a political supporter of Demetrius, who used to deny that 
he was inconsistent, because he always thought it sound 
policy to hsten to the powers that be. No ! we cannot 
speak of Demosthenes as a man who altered and adapted 
his words, or his policy, to suit the circumstances of the 
moment. The gamut of his policy, so to speak, was one 
and unalterable ; and he invariably maintained the same 
clear tone throughout his public life. Panaetius, the 
philosopher, also tells us that most of Demosthenes' speeches 
were written upon the principle that Honour is to be pre- 
ferred for its own sake ; and he quotes, as examples, the 

n. p 
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speeches " Upon the Crown," " Against Aristocrates," 
" For the Immunities," and the " Philippics." In all of 
these the orator does not endeavour to lead his country- 
men in the path of pleasure, of ease, or of expediency, but 
frequently considers it incumbent upon him to give safety 
and security the second place to Honour and Propriety. 
Had, then, the loftiness of his aims, and the nobility of his 
words, been accompanied by a courage sufficient to cope 
with war, and by an administration scrupulous in every 
particular, Demosthenes would have deserved a place not 
in the category of such orators as Moericles, Polyeuctus, 
and Hyperides, but on a higher plane beside Cimon, Thucy- 
dides, and Pericles. 

XIV. Among the contemporaries of Demosthenes, 
Phocion, although he led a party which was not in favour 
and was thought to be supporting Macedonian interests, 
was considered in no way inferior to Ephialtes, Aristides, 
and Cimon, thanks to his courage and love of justice. On 
the other hand, Demosthenes, who inspired, as Demetrius 
tells us, no confidence amid the din of arms, and was not 
impregnable either to the assaults of bribery ; who, though 
he resisted the corruption of PhiUp and Macedonia, was 
accessible to, and overwhelmed by, the gold which emanated 
from Susa and Ecbatana ; was most competent to pane- 
gyrise, but was not capable of emulating, the glorious deeds 
of the past. Nevertheless, even in the conduct of his life, 
he surpassed all the other orators of his day, leaving Phocion 
out of account. He appears to have displayed the greatest 
boldness of speech in his addresses to the people, in his 
opposition to the caprices of the multitude, and in his 
criticisms of their errors of judgment ; as we may gather 
from his orations. Theopompus also relates that upon one 
occasion, when the Athenians, having appointed him leader 
in a certain prosecution, raised a great tumult because he 
refused to comply, he rose and said : " Men of Athens, 
you will find in me a counsellor, whether you like it or not : 
but you will never find me an informer, even though you 
wish it." 

His treatment of the case of Antiphon showed his 
strong attachment to an aristocratic regime. For, after 
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Antiphon had been acquitted by the popular Assembly, 
Demosthenes had him arrested and brought before the 
Areopagus, and, without caring a jot for the offence 
he gave the people, proved that Antiphon had promised 
Phihp that he would set fire to the dockyards. The 
prisoner was accordingly surrendered to justice by the 
Areopagus, and put to death. Demosthenes also prose- 
cuted the priestess Theoris for general misbehaviour, and 
particularly for teaching slaves to deceive their masters. 
He claimed the death-penalty as punishment for the crime, 
and procured her execution. 

XV. It is also said that the speech, by means of which 
Apollodorus secured the conviction of Timotheus, the 
general, when accused of owing certain moneys to the 
State, was written for Apollodorus by Demosthenes ; as 
were also those against Phormio and Stephanus. The latter 
naturally brought discredit upon him ; for Phormio also 
used a speech written by Demosthenes against Apollodorus. 
In fact he simply sold his speeches to rival litigants, just as 
two enemies might obtain swords from one shop. 

Of his public speeches, those against Androtion, Timo- 
crates, and Aristocrates were written for other people at 
a time when he had not yet entered pubUc life. For he 
appears to have produced those famous orations in his 
twenty -seventh or twenty - eighth year. The speech 
against Aristogeiton and that on the '* Immunities " he 
delivered himself, at the instance, as he tella us, of Ctesippus, 
the son of Chabrias ; though some say it was done to win 
the favour of that young man's mother, whom Demos- 
thenes was courting. However that may be, this lady 
never became his wife : for he married a native of Samos, as 
Demetrius of Magnesia records in his Accounts of Synony- 
mous Personages. It is not certain whether the speech 
against Aeschines for treachery while acting as ambassador 
was ever spoken. Idomeneus, indeed, informs us that 
Aeschines escaped conviction by only thirty votes: but 
this statement does not seem to be true, if we may judge 
from the written speeches of both orators concerning the 
Crown. For neither of them mentions, either expressly or 
by implication, that the case about the Embassy ever went 
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so far as a trial. Others, however, will decide such points 
better than I can. 

XVI. The policy of Demosthenes, even while peace still 
reigned, was clearly that of not allowing any action of the 

Macedonian to pass unchallenged. He 
B.C. 346-342 seized indeed every opportunity, as it pre- 
sented itself, of stirring and inciting the 
Athenians against him. PhiUp consequently took the 
greatest account of him ; and when Demosthenes with 
nine others came upon an embassy to Macedonia, Philip, 
though Ustening to the representations of them all, answered 
the speech of Demosthenes with the greatest particularity. 
In the matter of honours and friendly courtesies, however, 
the King did not treat Demosthenes in the same way as 
the others, but paid greater attention to Aeschines and 
Philocrates and their party. Accordingly, when the latter 
Bang the praises of Philip, as being the most eloquent, and 
the handsomest man ever seen, yes ! and the finest wine- 
bibber, Demosthenes felt constrained to disparage and 
ridicule these traits as well enough, the one for a sophist, 
the other for a woman, and the third for a sponge, but as 
reflecting no credit at all upon a king. 

XVII. Henceforth the balance of the poUtical scale kept 
falling on the side of war. PhiUp was unable to remain in- 
active ; while the Athenians were roused to action by 
Demosthenes. The orator's first step was to spur on the 
Athenian people to send an expedition to Euboea, which 
beneath the rule of its petty tryants was enslaved to Philip. 

Pursuant to a decree proposed by Demos- 
B.c. 341-340 thenes the Athenians crossed the straits, 

and drove the Macedonians from the island. 
His next step was to send help to the Byzantines and 
Perinthians, who were at war with Philip. To secure his 
object he persuaded the Athenian people to abandon their 
hostility towards both these cities and their recollection of 
the blunders made by both in the war of the League,*^ and 

1* The Maritime Lieague which Athens formed in 377 B.C. 
against the Spartans. Athens attempted to convert the Lieague 
into an Empire, as she had a century before converted the 
Confederacy of Delos. But the Allies revolted in 357 B.C. and 
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to despatch to their assistance the force by which the two 
States were ultimately saved from destruction. 

After this, Demosthenes went upon an embassy through 
Greece, addressing and inciting the people ; and so success- 
ful was he in combining the whole of Greece, with but few 
exceptions, against Phihp, that, without counting the 
citizen forces, an army of fifteen thousand infantry and two 
thousand cavalry was organised, and the States enthusi- 
astically contributed money to pay the mercenaries. When 
the alUes demanded that the contributions should be fixed, 
Crobylus, the demagogue, so Theophrastus tells us, observed 
that War was not fed by fixed rations. 

Greece was now on the tiptoe of expectation. The 
Euboeans, the Achaeans, the Corinthians, the Megarians, 
the Leucadians, the Corcyreans, had by nations and cities 
formed a league against the Macedonian King. But 
Demosthenes' hardest task was still to do, namely, to attach 
to the alliance the people of Thebes, whose territory bordered 
upon Attica, whose army was inured to war, and whose 
military renown was then the greatest in Greece. It was 
no easy matter to convert the Thebans, whom Philip had 
recently won over to his cause by the services he had 
rendered to them in the Phocian War : and the difiiculty 
was very greatly enhanced by the estrangement between 
the two States, which was the result of former wars, and 
which owing to the proximity of the two countries was 
constantly breaking out afresh into open hostilities. 

XVIII. Meanwhile, however, Philip, elated by his success 
at Amphissa, fell unexpectedly upon Elatea, and occupied 
Phocis. Panic seized the Athenians, and not a 
B.C. 339 soul dared to ascend the tribunal, or indeed 
knew what to say upon the matter. Em- 
barrassment and silence reigned throughout the Assembly. 
Then Demosthenes came forward alone, and advised that 
an application should be made to the Thebans. As usual, 
his speech encouraged the people, and inspired them with 
hope : and in the end he was despatched, with several 
others, upon an embassy to Thebes. Philip also, so 
Byzantium and Perinthus with many others seceded from th^ 
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Marsyas bells us, sent Amyntas and Clearchus, two Mace- 
donians, Daochus of Thessaly, and Thrasydaeus, to oppose 
the Athenian delegates. The direction, therefore, in which 
their true interest lay, was not allowed to escape entirely 
the minds of the Thebans : and everyone had before his eyes 
the horrors of war, since the wounds received in the Phocian 
campaign were still fresh upon them. But the mighty 
eloquence of Demosthenes, as Theopompus says, rousing 
their passion, and kindling their ambition, so obscured all 
other considerations, that the Thebans flung aside every 
feeUng of fear, of discretion, and of gratitude in the wild 
enthusiasm for honour, which his words invoked. So great 
and complete, it seems, was the orator's success that 
Philip immediately sent a herald asking for peace ; while 
Greece, restored to confidence, stood combined for any 
emergency. Not merely the Athenian magistrates, but 
those of Boeotia also, obeyed Demosthenes and acted 
according to his instructions. All the popular AssembUes, 
Theban no less than Athenian, from this moment passed 
beneath his control ; for he had won regard and power in 
both States, as Theopompus declares, not by any act of 
violence, not by any undeserved accident, but simply be- 
cause he was the one man suitable for the emergency. 

XIX. But some fatal Power, designing this moment in 
the cycle of History to be the last of Greek freedom, seems 
to be opposing the course of events. Many portents of the 
future were revealed ; and among them were the dread 
prophecies uttered by the priestess of Delphi, and an ancient 
oracle quoted from the Sybilline Books. The latter ran as 
follows — 

'* Oh ! far may I be from the scene when battle is join'd on 
Thermodon I 
May I soar to the clouds of the cur and look down like an 

eagle 1 
The vanquished bitterly weeps, the victor is doom'd to de- 
struction.'* 

The Thermodon, they say, is a small stream, a tributary of 
the Cephisus, and flows through Chaeronea, my native 
country. Though at the present day I am not aware of 
any stream so called, I conjecture that the brook called 
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Haemon was in those days spoken of as Thermodon. For 
this rivulet runs beside the temple of Heracles where the 
Greeks pitched their camp. And I conclude that after the 
battle, when the stream was full of blood and corpses, the 
name was changed to its present form.^^ Duris asserts that 
Thermodon was not a river at all. Some people, he says, 
were one day setting up a tent and digging a trench about 
it, when they found a marble statuette, which, judging by 
the inscription, represented a certain Thermodon, bearing 
in his arms a wounded Amazon. The same writer refers 
to another oracle, commonly quoted at the time, which ran 
as follows : — 

" Wait thou the fight at Thermodon, thou dusky-wing'd bird of 
ill-omen ! 
There shalt thou find a feast of human flesh to awcut thee." 

XX. It is hard, however, to say what truth there is in 
these stories. Demosthenes is said to have been so confi- 
dent in the armed forces of Greece, and so remarkably elated 
by the strength and enthusiasm of the hosts who hurled 
their challenge at the foe, that he refused to allow his 
countrymen to attend to oracles, or to give ear to prophecy; 
He suspected, he told them, even the priestess of Apollo 
of acting in the interests of PhiUp. He reminded the 
Thebans of Epaminondas, and the Athenians 
B.C. 338 of Pericles, pointing out that those two great 
men had regarded such things as oracles, as 
mere pretexts for cowardice, and had relied throughout their 
lives upon Reason alone. 

So far, then, Demosthenes had shown himself a man of 
courage. But in the hour of battle he displayed no sense 
of honour, and performed no deed worthy of his lofty 
eloquence. Deserting his post, he left the field, and ran 
away Uke the veriest coward, flinging down his arms, 
without, as Pytheas said, even a twinge of shame for the 
motto upon his shield, which bore in letters of gold the 
legend : " To good Fortune." 

In the momentary elation of victory Philip insulted and 

^5 Haemon, Plutarch suggests, was derived from the Greek 
word meaning " blood." 
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revelled over the bodies of the slain. Intoxicated with 
wine, and beating time the while with his foot, he chanted 
the preamble of Demosthene's decree declaring war, which 
ran thus : " Demosthenes, son of Demosthenes, of the 
deme Paeania, proposed as follows." Upon recovering, 
however, from his drimken fit, he apprehended the magni- 
tude of the struggle in which he was involved, and shuddered 
at the ability and power of the orator, who had forced him 
to risk his empire, and his life, upon the fortune of one 
brief day. 

The fame of Demosthenes penetrated even to the Persian 
King, who sent letters to his satraps upon the coast, bidding 
them send Demosthenes money, and court him more assidu- 
ously than any other Greek, because he alone was capable 
of raising disturbances in Greece, which would distract and 
restrain the Macedonian King. These intrigues were dis- 
covered in later years by Alexander, who found at Susa 
some of Demosthenes' letters and the records of the King's 
governors, setting forth the number of pecuniary presents 
which the orator had received. 

XXI. Now that disaster had fallen upon Greece, the 
orators of the opposition assailed Demosthenes, and trumped 
up against him various charges of peculation and criminal 
conduct. The Assembly, however, not only acquitted him 
on these points, but continued also to show him honour, 
and called continually upon him, as heretofore, for advice ; 
thus showing their belief that he had the interests of the 
Commonwealth at heart. And when the bones of those 
who had fallen at Chaeronea were brought back to Athens 
and interred, the Assembly charged Demosthenes with the 
pronouncement of the panegyric upon the fallen heroes. 
The spirit, then, which the people displayed beneath the 
burden of disaster was not, as might appear from the 
writings and plays of Theopompus, mean and ungenerous. 
On the contrary they heaped honours and distinctions 
upon their counsellor, and proved thereby that they did not 
repent of having followed his advice. 

Demosthenes accordingly delivered the funeral oration. 
Henceforth, however, in an attempt to escape the fatality 
which followed his fortunes, he avoided entering his own 
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name in the preambles of decrees, and inserted instead the 
names of one or other of his friends, — a. course which he 

followed until the death of Philip restored his 
B.C. 336 confidence. That prince died after not having 

long survived his success at Chaeronea. And 
it was thought that this event had been foretold in the last 
verse of the oracle we have already mentioned : — 

"The vanquished bitterly weeps, the victor is doom'd to 
destruotion." 

XXII. Demosthenes received private information of the 
death of Philip. Anticipating the confidence with which this 
event would inspire the people of Athens as regards the 
future, he came forward with radiant countenance to address 
the Assembly. He had seen a vision, he told them, which 
boded some great blessing for the Athenian people. Not long 
afterwards messengers arrived bringing news of PhiUp's 
death. The Athenians immediately made thank-offering 
for the happy tidings, and decreed a crown to Pausanias.^* 

Although his daughter had only been dead a week, 
Demosthenes came forward to speak, wearing a white robe 
and with a crown upon his head. This circumstance is 
mentioned by Aeschines, who made it the occasion of a 
scurrilous attack upon his rival, whom he accused of hating 
his own children. But if Aeschines really regarded grief 
and lamentations as the proof of a gentle and loving soul ; 
if he was sincere in deprecating the endurance of such 
sorrows with resignation and without anguish ; he thereby 
shows himself both ignoble and effeminate. For my own 
part, I am not prepared to say that the death of a king, 
who in the midst of his success had treated the victims of 
misfortime with such gentleness and humanity, was a proper 
occasion for wearing garlands and for offering sacrifices of 
thanksgiving. Beside tempting the vengeance of heaven, 
it was a craven act to honour a man during his life, and to 
confer upon him the freedom of a State, and then, when he 
had fallen by another's hand, to show unrestrained delight, 
trample on the corpse, and chant songs of victory as though 
one had oneself performed some deed of valour. The fact, 

"^The young man who assassinated Philip. Vide Life of 
Alexander, ccip. 10. 
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however, that Demosthenes left it to his womenkind to 
weep over and bewail his domestic afflictions, while he him- 
self behaved as he considered most consonant with the 
interests of the State, claims my admiration : and I con- 
sider that the true statesman, the truly heroic soul, who 
always stands by the common weal, and subordinates his 
private afiairs and domestic grievances to pubUc interest, 
maintains a far greater dignity, than do those mummers, 
whom, in the r61es of kings and tjrants, we see weeping and 
laughing upon the stage, not because they wish to do so, 
but because the plot of the play demands it. Besides, if 
it is one's duty not to neglect a man in misfortune, who 
Ues prostrate and unconsoled amid his grief ; if one ought 
to address to such a man words which would lighten his 
despair, and attempt to divert his thoughts to happier 
channels, just as physicians advise those who suffer from 
a weakness of the eyes to let them rest upon greens and 
such soft hues, instead of upon bright and dazzling colours ; 
where, I ask, could one find a better consolation than in 
the prosperity of one's native country, in whose concerns, 
which touch us all, one can find an antidote, which, when 
applied to our domestic ills, causes the evil to vanish in the 
good ? I have been led to express these sentiments by 
observing that, through these words of his, Aeschines has 
paralysed the courage of many, and encouraged them in an 
effeminate indulgence in sorrow. 

XXIII. Once more upon the instance of Demosthenes 
the States of Greece formed a league. The Thebans fell 

upon the Macedonian garrison, and slew many of 
B.C. 335 them, with the arms which Demosthenes had 

helped them to obtain. The Athenians, as 
though intending to join the Thebans in the war, started 
to make preparations. Demosthenes, who had the ear of 
the Assembly, sent a despatch to the governors of the 
Persian king upon the coast, urging the opening of hostili- 
ties in Asia against Alexander, whom he called a child and 
a Margites.^^ When, however, Alexander had settled 
affairs in Macedonia, and arrived in Boeotia with his army, 

^i^A contemptible person, against whom a satire, wrongly 
ascribed to Homer, is directed. 
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the courage of the Athenians failed, and the fire of Demos- 
thenes was extinguished. Betrayed by their allies, the 
Thebans carried on the struggle alone and lost their city. 
A great hubbub arose in Athens. Demosthenes, with some 
others, was appointed ambassador, and sent to meet 
Alexander ; but, fearing the latter's resentment, he returned 
home again from Cithaeron, and abandoned the embassy. 
Alexander immediately sent demanding the surrender, 
according to the account of Idomeneus and Duris, of ten 
demagogues, but, according to the majority of the most 
reUable historians, of the following eight — viz. Demos- 
thenes, Polyeuctus, Ephialtes, Lycurgus, Moericles, Demon, 
Callisthenes, and Charidemus. Thereupon Demosthenes 
related the fable of the sheep who gave up their dogs to 
the wolves, likening himself and his colleagues to dogs 
fighting for the people and calling Alexander of Macedon 
the one great wolf. *' Just as we see merchants," he added, 
" taking round a sample in a bowl and by means of these 
few grains selling vast stores of wheat ; so you are uncon- 
sciously surrendering yourselves in surrendering us." The 
authority for these incidents is Aristobulus of Cassandria. 
The Athenians deliberated, and were at a loss what to do. 
At last Demades, having received a bribe of five talents 
from the intended hostages, professed his willingness to go 
on an embassy to the King, and present a petition to him 

on their behalf, either relying upon the King's 
B.C. 335 personal friendship, or expecting to find him 

sated, like a lion glutted with its prey. How- 
ever that may be, Demades prevailed upon the King, 
begged o£E the hostages, and established friendly relations 
between Macedonia and Athens. 

XXIV. Upon Alexander's withdrawal from Greece, 
the party of Demades waxed strong, while Demosthenes 
was thrust into the background. Once again, however, 
for a brief space Demosthenes was roused to action by the 
movement organised by Agis of Sparta : but, when the 

Athenians refused to join in the rebellion, when 
B.C. 333 Agis fell upon the field and the Lacedaemonians 

were utterly crushed, l^e c^ssumed once more 
Ills cowering attitude. 
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About this period also the indictment against Ctesiphon 
concerning the Crown ** was brought before the court. 
' This indictment had first been drawn up during the archon- 
ship of Chaerondas a little before the battle of Chaeronea ; 
but it did not come before the court until ten years *^ later 
in the archonship of Aristophon. No pubhc cause has 
ever excited so much attention owing to both the fame of 
the speakers engaged in it and the magnanimity of the 
judges, who, instead of condemning Demosthenes, and 
truckling to his prosecutors, who were at the moment all 
powerful and supported by Macedonian influence, acquitted 
him by so large a majority that Aeschines failed to obtain 
a fifth of the votes. ^® Aeschines immediately left Athens, 
and passed the rest of his life teaching rhetoric in Rhodes 
and Ionia. 

XXV. Not long after this, Harpalus arrived in Athens 
from Asia. He had deserted Alexander, partly because 
his conscience was uneasy over the excesses which had 
made his administration a scandal, and partly, because he 
feared the prince himself, whose cruelty was now directed 
against his friends. He took refuge .accordingly with the 
Athenian people, and surrendered his person, treasure, 
and fleet, into their hands. The orators, with greedy eyes 
fixed upon the pelf, came to his assistance, and advised the 
Athenians to receive and protect their suppliant. Demos- 
thenes alone at first urged the Athenian people to expel 
Harpalus, and to be careful lest they plunge the State into a 
war both unnecessary and unjustifiable. A few days 
afterwards, however, while his treasures were being ex- 
amined, Harpalus noticed Demosthenes was delighted 

^^ Ctesiphon had proposed that Demosthenes should be pub- 
licly rewarded for his services with a golden crown. Aeschmes, 
from jealousy of Demosthenes, impeached Ctesiphon on the 
grounds that the proposal was illegal in form, and that Demos- 
thenes did not deserve the honour. Aeschines' attack was, of 
course, directed against Demosthenes, whose famous speech in 
reply is still extcuit. 

'^'^ Plutarch seems to make a small mistake. It was eight years 
after the battle of Chaeronea. 

18 It was the practice in Athens to fine a prosecutor 1000 
drachmas if he failed to obtain at least one fifth of the votes of 
the Court. 
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with a bowl of foreign maniifacture and was making 
diligent enquiries as to its shape and the embossed work 
with which it was adorned. Harpalus bade him take it in 
his hand and feel the massiveness of the gold work. 
Demosthenes was astonished at its weight, and enquired 
how much it might bring. Harpalus smiled, and replied : 
" It will bring twenty talents to you " ; and, as soon as 
night fell, he sent the bowl to the orator with twenty talents. 
The keen intelligence of Harpalus indeed had detected in 
the man's expression, in his nervous excitement, in the 
quick glances of his eyes, the heart of one who lusted for 
gold. And he was right ; for Demosthenes offered no 
resistance. Smitten deep by this stroke of bribery, just as 
if he had received into his heart a Macedonian garrison, he 
passed over to the side of Harpalus. Upon the following 
day, he came down to the Assembly with his throat well 
and carefully wrapped up in wool and bandages. People 
called upon him to rise and speak : but he shook his head 
as though he had suddenly lost his voice. The wits jeered 
at him, averring that the night air had given this leader of 
the people not a sore-, but a silver-, throat. Later on, the 
whole Assembly became aware of his corruption, and refused 
to allow him to make his defence and cajole them, though 
he wished to do so. Indignation and uproar prevailed. 
Thereupon someone rose and said with bitter sarcasm : 
"Won't you listen to the holder of the cup,^®Men of Athens?" 
The Athenians instantly dismissed Harpalus from the 
City : but, fearing lest they should be called to account 
for the treasure which the orators had plundered, they 
started to make a frantic search for it. Domiciliary visits 
were made, and questions put to the inhabitants of every 
house in the town. An exception was made, however, 
in the case of Callicles, the son of Arrhenides, whose house, 
as Theopompus tells us, was the only one which it was 
forbidden to search, because he had just been married and 
the bride was within. 

** At wine-parties the loving-cup used to be p€tssed from hand 
to hand. As each guest received it, he rose, and, holding it in 
his hand, sang a song to the company, who were always expected 
to listen with the politest attention. 
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XXVI. Demosthenes, yielding to the general impulse, 
introduced a measure authorising the Council of the Areopa- 
gus to make enquiry into the aSair, and to punish such as 
appeared to them guilty of malpractice. Among the first to 
be denounced by the Areopagus was Demosthenes himself. 
He stood his trial, was fined fifty talents, and consigned to 
prison. The disgrace of the accusation, we 
B.C. 325 are told, and his physical weakness rendered 
the confinement intolerable to Demosthenes ; 
and he escaped without the knowledge of some of his jailers, 
but by the connivance of others. There is a story, indeed, 
to the efEect that, when he had fled but a short way from 
the city, he observed some of his coimtrymen, opponents 
of his, pursuing him. He wished to conceal himself ; but 
his pursuers called him by name, and, when they drew near, 
begged him to accept from them some provision for his 
journey. For this purpose they had brought from home 
a supply of money ; and with this object they had pur- 
sued him. At the same time they bade him keep up his 
courage, and not worry himself over his misfortune. 
Demosthenes thereupon raised louder lamentations than 
ever, and said : " How can I help being grieved at leaving 
a city, where I have enemies of a generosity which I shall 
not easily find in friends elsewhere ? " 

He endured his exile in a pusillanimous spirit, remaining 
most of the time inactive in Aegina and Troezen, with his 
eyes fixed on Attica and his face bedewed with tears. Such 
conduct recalled vividly certain words, ungenerous and in- 
consistent with his spirited poUcy, which he had let fall. 
As he quitted the city, he is said to have stretched his 
hands towards the Acropolis, and cried : " Lady Athena, 
why dost thou deUght in the three cruellest monsters in 
the world, the owl, the snake, and the people ? " 

Young men, who visited and conversed with him, he at- 
tempted to divert from public life by telling them that, at 
the outset of his career, two paths of Ufe lay open to him, 
of which one led to the orator's platform and to the 
Assembly, and the other straight to destruction ; and if 
he had had the luck to foresee the evils, the terrors, the 
jealousies, the calumnies, the strife, which beset public life. 
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he would have eagerly taken the road that led straight to 
death. 

XXVII. Demosthenes was still in exile when Alexander 
died. Once again the States of Greece formed a league, 
and Leosthenes, taking a bold hne, shut up and 
B.C. 323 besieged Antipater in Lamia. Pytheas, the 
orator, however, and Callimedon, called the Lob- 
ster, being exiled from Athens, went over to the side of 
Antipater, and accompanied his friends and ambassadors 
in making a tour round Greece, with the object of preventing 
the Greeks from revolting or from even listening to the 
representations of Athens. Demosthenes, on the other 
hand, associated himself with the Athenian ambassadors, 
and made every effort to assist them in bringing about a 
combined attack of the Greek States upon the Macedonians, 
and the simultaneous expulsion of the latter from all parts of 
Greece. Phylarchus has given an account of the recrimina- 
tions which took place at a meeting in Arcadia between 
Pytheas and Demosthenes, the one pleading the Mace- 
donian cause, the other the cause of Greece. Pytheas, it 
is said, remarked : , " Just as we consider the house, into 
which ass's milk is brought, as obviously sheltering some 
serious malady, so we must regard the city, into which an 
Athenian embassy is received, as stricken with mortal 
sickness." But Demosthenes turned the comparison 
against him by the retort : " The presence of ass's milk 
brings health for the sufferers : the presence of Athenians 
brings security." 

Well satisfied with his services upon this occasion, the 
people of Athens decreed the recall of Demosthenes from 
exile. The measure was introduced by Demon of Paeania, 
a cousin of Demosthenes : and a trireme was sent to Aegina 
to fetch him home. When he started from Peiraeus to- 
wards Athens the whole population with one accord went 
out to meet him, and gave him an enthusiastic welcome : 
neither magistrate nor priest remained in the city. Upon 
this occasion, so Demetrius of Magnesia tells us, Demos- 
thenes lifted up his hands to heaven, and congratulated 
himself upon that auspicious day. His return, he said, 
was happier than that of Alcibiades ; because he had not 
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forced, but persuaded, his countrymen to welcome him. 
The fine, however, which had been imposed upon him, was 
still to pay ; for it was not allowable to remit a sentence as 
an act of grace. But the Athenians found a way to evade 
the law. It was the custom in the sacrificial feast of Zeus 
Soter to pay those who prepared and decorated the altar : 
so the Athenians charged Demosthenes to perform these 
services, for which he should receive five hundred talents, 
the amount of the fine in which he had been cast. 

XXVIII. Demosthenes, however, did not long enjoy his 
restoration to his native land. The Greek world soon 

lay in ruins. In Metageitnion ^o the battle of 
B.C. 322 Crannon was fought : in Boedromion ^^ a Mace- 
donian detachment entered Munychia : and in 
Pyanepsion ^ Demosthenes met his death in the following 
manner. 

When Antipater and Craterus were reported to be ad- 
vancing upon Athens, Demosthenes and his supporters, 
anticipating their arrival, escaped from the city : and the 
Assembly upon the motion of Demades pronounced sentence 
of death upon them. The fugitives separated, and took 
different routes ; but Antipater, with a view to capturing 
them, despatched throughout the country bodies of troops 
under the command of Archias, nick-named Exile-hunter. 
This ofiicer, a native of Thurium, had once been, so the re- 
port went, a tragic actor : and we are told that Polus of 
Aegina, the foremost dramatic artist of his time, had been 
one of his pupils. Hermippus reckons Archias among the 
pupils of Lacritus, the orator ; but Demetrius asserts that 
he attended the school of Anaximenes. This was the same 
Archias, who had torn the orator Hyperides, Aristonicus 
of Marathon, and Himeraeus, the brother of Demetrius 
of Phalerum, from the sanctuary of the temple of Aeacus 
in Aegina, where they had taken refuge, and had sent them 
to Antipater at Cleonae. There they were executed ; and 
Hyperides, so they say, even had his tongue cut out. 

XXIX. When he learnt that Demosthenes was sitting as 
a suppliant in the temple of Poseidon at Calauria, Archias 

^ August-September ^ September-October. 

^ October-November. 
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hastened thither by sail and oar. Having landed, escorted 
by his Thracian guard, he endeavoured to persuade Demos- 
thenes to break sanctuary and go with him to Antipater. 
In doing so, he urged, Demosthenes would not sufEer any 
annoyance. But, as it happened, Demosthenes had seen 
during sleep that very night a portentous vision. He 
imagined he was acting in a tragedy, and that the rival 
actor was Archias : but though his performance was a 
great success and he held the house spell-bound, his lack 
of scenery and appointments had brought about his defeat. 
Accordingly, when Archias addressed him with a profusion of 
humane sentiments, Demosthenes, without stirring from 
where he was seated, looked up at him and said : " Your 
acting has never convinced me, Archias, and your promises 
do not convince me now." Thereupon Archias in a rage 
began to threaten him. " Now," said Demosthenes, " you 
have the tone of one inspired by the Macedonian tripod : a 
moment ago you were acting. Wait a minute, however, 
until I send some instructions to those at home." With 
these words he withdrew into the shrine. Holding in his 
hand a piece of papyrus as though about to write, he put his 
pen in his mouth and held it there for some time, chewing 
it as he was wont to do while thinking and writing. Then 
he laid his head back, and drew his cloak over it. The 
guards stationed at the doors laughed at what they be- 
Ueved to be his cowardice, and called him a coward and a 
poltroon. Archias approached, and bade him get up, 
reiterating his previous arguments and once more promising 
reconciliation with Antipater. Then Demosthenes, feeling 
at last that the poison had got hold of him and was taking 
efEect, uncovered his head. Looking hard at Archias, he 
said : " Now make haste, and act the part of Creon in the 
tragedy,23 and cast this poor body forth without burial. 

Beloved Poseidon, while I still live, I quit thy 
B.C. 322 temple : Antipater and the Macedonians have 

not left even thy shrine without defilement." 
When he had spoken these words, he bade those who 
were by give him their support. He was already seized 

^ i.e. the Antigone of Sophocles, in which Creon has the body 
of Polynices cast out without burial. 
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with trembling ; his footsteps tottered ; and as soon as 
he tried to advance and leave the altar, he fell to the 
ground and with a groan expired. 

XXX. We have followed Ariston in sajdng that the poison 
which Demosthenes took was concealed in his pen. One 
Pappus, whose History was recovered by Hermippus, tells 
us that, when Demosthenes fell beside the altar, the address 
of a letter was found written upon the papyrus in his hand, 
simply " Demosthenes to Antipater " and nothing more. 
The rapidity of his death, continues the same historian, 
caused some astonishment, and the Thracians who were on 
guard at the door explained that he had taken the poison 
out of a piece of cloth, put it to his lips, and drank it. The 
guards thought the potion was liquid gold. Upon enquiry 
being made by Archias, the maid who attended Demos- 
thenes stated that for a long time past he had worn this 
little bag as an amulet. Eratosthenes, on the other hand, 
tells us that Demosthenes kept the poison in a hollow ring, 
which he wore about his arm. 

There is no need to review the various accounts given by 
all the other historians, and they are very numerous, who 
have written about him. I shall only mention the belief 
expressed by Demochares, one of his relatives, that Demos- 
thenes did not die by poison at all, but Was snatched from 
the brutality of the Macedonians by the favour and fore- 
thought of the gods, who sent him a swift and painless death. 

Demosthenes died on the 16th of Pyanepsion, the day 
which women regard as the most mournful of those allotted 
to the celebration of the Thesmophoria, and which they 
spend fasting in the temple of the goddess. Shortly after 
his death the Athenian people, paying him the honour 
which was his due, erected a bronze statue to his memory, 
and decreed that the eldest son of his house should be 
maintained at the public expense in the Prytaneum. The 
following is the famous inscription engraved on the base of 
his statue : — 

** Had but thy valour equall'd thy intent ; 

Had but thy courage strength to do thy will ; 
No Macedonian Ares could have rent 
From Greece the freedom which she moumeth still." 
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Those who assert that Demosthenes himself composed this 
epitaph in Calauria, at the moment when he was putting 
the poison to his lips, are talking sheer nonsense. 

XXXI. A short time before I visited Athens, the follow- 
ing occurrence is said to have taken place. A certain 
soldier, sunmioned to appear before his commanding officer 
to receive judgment, placed all the money he possessed in 
the hands of the statue of Demosthenes. The hands of the 
figure are clasped with the fingers intertwined ; and close 
by grows a small plane-tree. A number of leaves from this 
tree, either shaken down accidentally by the wind or placed 
as a covering by the man who had put his money there, 
fell or were heaped together over the pile of gold, and kept 
it for no little time concealed from prying eyes. Later on, 
the soldier returned, and discovered his hoard safe and 
sound. The story spread far and wide ; and many wits 
of the day, taking this occurrence as their subject, vied 
with one another in composing epigrams upon the incor- 
ruptibility of Demosthenes. 

Demades did not long enjoy his new-won fame. The 
avenging spirit of Demosthenes conducted him to Mace- 
donia, to perish as he deserved at the hands of those whom 
he had so basely flattered. For some time previously he 
had been odious to the Macedonians ; and now he found 
himself involved in a charge against which there was no 
defence. Letters of his had been brought to light, in which 
he exhorted Perdiccas to grasp Macedonia, and to deliver 
Greece, which was dangling, as it were, at the end of a piece 
of old and rotten thread, meaning Antipater. Upon the 
evidence of these letters Dinarchus ot Corinth denounced 
him : and Cassander in a fury plunged his sword into the 
bosom of Demades' son, and then ordered the miserable 
wretch to despatch the poor boy. Amid these terrible 
tragedies Demades learnt the truth of what Demosthenes 
had often told him before, though he had never believed 
it, namely, that traitors sell themselves before anyone else. 

Here, then, Sosius, you have the Ufe of Demosthenes, 
collated from the books I have read, and from the stories 
which have been related to me. 
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I. Cicero's mother, they say, was Helvia, a woman of 
noble birth and noble life. As to his father, nothing free 
from the taint of exaggeration can be ascertained. Accord- 
ing to some accounts, he was born and reared in a fuller's 
shop 1 : others ascribe the origin of the family to Tullius 
Attius, the famous King of the Volsci, who waged war, not 
without success, against the Komans. The first member 
of this house, however, who received the surname of Cicero, 
seems to have been a man worthy of regard, since his 
descendants not only refused to discard the name, but even 
took a pride in it, although it was frequently ridiculed. 
The Latins call a chick-pea Cicer : and the original Cicero, 
as it appears, had, at the point of the nose, a slight cleft 
like that of a chick-pea, from which peculiarity he obtained 
his surname. 2 The Cicero about whom this book is written, 
when his friends advised him, upon his first taking ofiice 
and entering a public career, to drop this name and take 
another, is said to have replied with youthful ardour that 
he would do his best to prove that Cicero was a more dis- 
tinguished name than Scaurus or Catulus. During his 
quaestorship in Sicily he dedicated to the gods a vessel of 
silver, upon which he had his first two names, Marcus 
Tullius, engraved. In place of the third he playfully ordered 
the engraver to carve a chick-pea in relief beside the en- 

^ Furiiis Calenus, a partisan of Antonius, is the first to say 
Cicero's father was a fuller. Cicero himself (Laws II. i.) says 
that his father, a chronic invalid, always lived on his estate at 
Aipinum, engaged in literary pursuits. 

^ Pliny the Elder states that the n€«ne "Cicero" meant a 
grower of peas : cf. Lentulus, grower of lentils, and Fabius, 
grower of beans. 
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graved character. So much then history tells us about 
his name. 

II. They say that Cicero was born, after a painless and 
easy accouchement, upon the third day of the Kalends of 

the new year, the day upon which at the present 
B.C. 186 time the consuls offer -prayer and sacrifice for 

the safety of the Emperor. A phantom, it 
seems, appeared to his nurse and told her that the infant 
she was rearing would one day be a great mainstay of the 
whole Koman world. These words, which otherwise 
seemed mere dreams and nonsense, the young Cicero 
soon proved a faithful prophecy. When he reached the 
age for schooling, he was so conspicuous for natural 
talent, and had so great a name and repute among the 
boys, that the fathers of the latter visited the school, 
wishing to see Cicero with their own eyes and to observe 
his much-talked-of acuteness and intelligence at his lessons. 
The more boorish parents were angry with their sons, when 
they saw them, in the streets, giving Cicero the honourable 
place in their midst. 

^Though? he proved himself possessed of that spirit 
— ^the spirit of the true scholar and philosopher, as Plato 
holds,^ — which takes delight in every form of learning 
and disdains no kind of study or accomplishment ; yet 
somehow his most marked propensity lay in the direction 
of poetry. One even of his boyish effusions is still extant, 
a poem in tetrameters, entitled Pontius Glaucus} In the 
progress of years, when he came to handle the poetic Muse 
with greater subtlety, he won the reputation of being not 
merely an orator, but the best of Reman poets. Never- 
theless, while the fame of his eloquence, in spite of the great 
innovations in the art of speakmg which have intervened, 
has persisted to the present day, his poetry, amid the crowd 
of poetic geniuses who followed him, has been lost in com- 
plete oblivion and obscurity. 

III. Upon giving up the studies suitable for boyhood, 
Cicero attended the lectures of Philo, the Academic, whom 
the Romans admired more than all the other disciples of 

3 Republic, V. c. xix; liv. ; VT. c. ii. 
^ A tutelary deity of sailors. 
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Cleitomachus, and whose disposition won their affectionate 
regard. At the same time, his intercourse with Mucius 
and his clique, all men of afiairs and leading senators, 
helped him to a profound knowledge of jurisprudence. For 
a short period also he served imder Sulla in the Marsic War. 
After that, perceiving the spirit of faction abroad and that 
the State was drifting from faction into absolute monarchy, 
he entered upon a life of scholarship and meditation, re- 
sorting to the Greek philosophers and applying himself to 
the mathematical sciences, until Sulla had established hLs 
supremacy and Rome appeared to have recovered her 
stability. About this time Chrysogonus, a freedman of 
Sulla, laid an information against someone, and himself 
purchased the man's property for two thousand drachmas,^ 
after the owner had been proscribed and executed. Roscius, 
the son and rightful heir of the dead man, was deeply in- 
censed, and proved that the property was worth two hundred 
and fifty talents.* Sulla, enraged at being thus convicted 
of an act of injustice, got Chrysogonus to trump up an 
indictment for parricide with which he charged Roscius. 
Not a souljwould help the young man : all turned away 
from him, dreading the savage anger of Sulla. In such a 
desolate condition the young fellow had recourse to Cicero. 
The latter's friends joined in urging him to undertake the 
case, as he might never again find an opening to fame so 
brilliant and so fair. Cicero accordingly undertook to 
defend the case, and won great admiration by his success. 

But, fearing Sulla, he departed for Greece, 
B.C. 80 after disseminating a report that his health 

demanded his attention. As a matter of fact, 
he was really weak and thin, and so feeble of stomach that 
he could scarcely manage to take, late in the day, a little 
meagre food. His voice, however, was full and good, 
though hard and inflexible ; and when a speech required 
vehemence and passion, it always rose to so high a pitch as 
to cause apprehension for the safety of ihe organ. 

IV. Upon arriving at Athens he attended the lectures 
of Antiochus of Ascalon, charmed by the ready flow and 
grace of his discourses without approving the innovations 
6 About £72. ^ About £60,000. 
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of his doctrines. For Antiochus had abeady separated 
from the so-called New Academy and deserted the sect of 
Carneades, either because he allowed himself to be guided 
by common sense and the evidence of the senses, or because, 
as some say, his ambition and his differences with the dis- 
ciples of Cleitomachus and Philo^ induced him to change his 
opinion and to adhere in most points to the Stoic doctrine. 
Cicero loved the doctrines of the New Academy and devoted 
himself to them more assiduously than ever, intending, if 
he should ever be compelled to abandon his public career, to 
transfer his activity from the Forum and the service of 
the State to Greece, and to end his days in peace in the 
company of Philosophy. 

The news of Sulla's death now reached him. His 
health, restored by gymnastic exercises, was making 
strides towards rejuvenation. His voice, having acquired 
flexibility, had been trained in fulness and sweet- 
ness of tone, and was modulated to suit his physical 

powers. Frequent letters and requests reached 
B.C. 78 him from his friends in Rome : and Antiochus 

advised him constantly to devote himself to 
public affairs. Once more, therefore, Cicero set himself to 
prepare his oratorical talent, as if it were some instrument, 
and to revive his grasp of politics. He exerted himself 
unsparingly in rhetorical exercises and frequented the 
schools of renowned rhetoricians. He took ship to Asia 
and Rhodes and attended the schools of the Asiatic rhetor- 
icians, Zenocles of Adramyttium, Dionysius of Magnesia, 
and Menippus of Caria. In Rhodes he became a pupil of 
the orator, ApoUonius, the son of Molo,^ and of the phil- 
osopher Posidonius. We are told that ApoUonius, who did 
not understand Latin, asked Cicero to declaim in Greek-- 
a request with which he gladly complied, believing that in 
this way his mistakes would receive more satisfactory 
correction.. When Cicero had done declaiming, everybody 
present was lost in astonishment, and vied against one an- 
other in expressing their admiration. ApoUonius, however, 
who while listening to him had evinced no sign of emotion, 
sat for a long time in meditation, even after he had finished. 

' Generally known ew ApoUonius Molo. 
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Upon Cicero showing signs of impatience, the rhetorician 
observed : " I commend you, and admire you, Cicero ! 
But I mourn the fate of Greece, when I see that even those 
glories, culture and eloquence, which alone are left to us, 
have also been added by your genius to the laurels of Rome." 

V. Cicero, full of high hopes, hastened to take up his 
pubUc career. An oraclfe, however, rather blunted the 
edge of his enthusiasm. For he had enquired 
B.C. 77 of the god at Delphi by what means he might 
attain the highest fame, and the priestess of 
Apollo had bidden him take, as the guide of his conduct 
throughout life, not the good opinion of the vulgar herd, but 
the promptings of his own heart. 

The early part, at anyrate, of his life in Rome was reserved. 
He sought public appointments with diffidence. His claims 
to recognition were neglected, and he was spoken of as 
being a Greek and a pedant — terms which were Jamiliar 
and habitual taunts upon the Hps of the lowest of the Roman 
populace. By nature ambitious, and roused by the repre- 
sentations of his father and of his friends, he devoted his 
talents to practice at the Bar. He rose to the head of his 
profession, not by gradual steps, but .by such a sudden 
accession of reputation that he soon far surpassed all the 
pleaders in the Forum. He is said to have been no less 
defective than Demosthenes in dramatic force, and to have 
given careful attention to the instructions of the comedian 
Roscius and of the tragedian Aesop. Of this Aesop the 
story is told how, when he was once performing in the theatre 
in the part of Atreus plotting vengeance upon Thyestes, 
one of the underUngs suddenly brushed hastily past him at 
a moment when he was transported out of his senses by 
stress of passion, and that Aesop smote the man with his 
sceptre and slew him. 

Cicero indeed owed to his dramatic delivery not a little 
of his success in convincing his Tiearers. He used to pour 
ridicule upon those orators whose speeches were mere brag 
and noise : such persons, he would say, had recourse to 
shouting to hide their imbecihty, just as the halt concealed 
their lameness by riding on horseback. His sarcastic and 
playful wit was acknowledged to be clever and suitable for 
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the Forum : but by its excessive use he gave offence to 
many people, and won a reputation for malice. 

VI. During a corn famine in Rome, he was appointed 
Quaestor, and obtained by lot the province of Sicily. At 

first his insistence on suppUes of corn being sent 
B.C. 75 from Sicily to Rome aggravated the provincials. 

But, later on, when they had experienced his 
watchfulness over their interests, his justice, and his kindly 
temper, they gave him a greater measure of respect than they 
had ever accorded to any of their governors. When a 
number of distinguished young Romans of noble family were 
accused of insubordination and cowardice upon service, 
and were sent for trial to the praetor of Sicily, Cicero 
pleaded their cause brilliantly and got them safely off. 
Proud of these achievements, he tells us,® he was on his way 
to Rome, when he met with a ludicrous experience. In 
Campania he made the acquaintance of a gentleman, who 
seemed well acquainted with persons in high place, and 
asked him what Rome was saying and thinking about his, 
Cicero's, exploits ; for he was under the impression that 

the whole city was filled with the glory and 
B.C. 74 renown of his achievements. The other replied : 

" Why, Cicero ! where have you been all this 
time ? " For the moment Cicero felt utterly discouraged, 
at the thought that his reputation had sunk into the depths 
of the city as into some unfathomable ocean and had won 
for him no appreciable glory. After a while, and upon 
reflection, he laid aside a good deal of his ambition, in the 
belief that he was struggling for a glory, the substance of 
which was undefined, andj^the end of which was unattain- 
able. Nevertheless, his excessive love of praise, and his 
passion for glory, clung to him his whole life long, and 
frequently confounded many of his prudent intentions. 

VII. Cicero now appUed himself to politics in a more 
earnest spirit. It was scandalous, he considered, that 
while artisans, who made use of liveless tools and imple- 
ments, knew full well the name, place, and capacity of every 
single one of them, the statesman, who transacts public 
business through human agents, should be idle and careless 

8 In the speech " Pro Planco" o. xxvi. 
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in acquiring knowledge of liis fellow-citizens. He accord- 
ingly accustomed himself to remember, not merely people's 
names, but even the place where each person of distinction 
lived, the estate he owned, the friends he possessed, and the 
neighbours with whom he was acquainted. In a journey 
throughout the length of Italy, Cicero could readily name, 
and point out, the lands and country houses of his friends. 
As he was possessed of but a small property, though sufficient 
and adequate for his expenditure, Cicero caused some 
astonishment by refusing to accept either fees or gifts for 
his pleadings, particularly when he undertook the case 
against Verres. This person had been praetor of Sicily, 
where he had committed many atrocities. The Sicilians 
prosecuted him ; and Cicero won the case, not by pleading, 
but, in a sense, by abstaining from doing so. The praetors 
were all in favour of Verres, and deferred the trial 
B.C. 70 by a series of postponements and delays, until 
the last day of the sessions. It was evident 
that a single day would not suffice to hear the arguments, 
and that judgment would not be pronounced. Cicero, 
therefore, rose and said that arguments were unnecessary : 
then he produced his witnesses, sifted their evidence, and 
bade the judges give their vote. 

Many witty thmgs which Cicero said during this trial are 
left on record. He found b great opportunity for witticism 
in the fact that the Romans call a castrated hog a Verres. 
For instance, when a certain freedman, named Cecilius, 
who was suspected of being a Jew, wanted to oust the 
Sicilians from the case, and bring an accusation himself 
against Verres : " What has a Jew to do with a verres ? " 
remarked Cicero. 

Verres had a grown-up son who was thought not to be so 
careful of his charms as a man of breeding ought to be. 
When therefore Verres reviled Cicero for being effeminate : 
" There are sons," retorted the orator, " to be abused at 
home." 

The orator Hortensius did not dare to undertake directly 
the defence of Verres, but was induced to take part in 
assessing the damages, and accepted, as a fee, a sphinx 
made of ivory. Cicero put to him some equivocal question, 
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to which Hortensius replied that he had no skill in solving 
riddles. " Yet," observed Cicero, " you have the Sphinx 
at home." 

VIII. VerreSj.then, was condemned: and Cicero, who 
fixed the penalty at seven hundred and fifty thousand 
drachmas,^ was accused of having been bribed to mitigate 
the penalty. However that may be, during 
B.C. 69 Cicero's aedileship, the Sicilians in acknow- 
ledgment of their gratitude came bringing to 
him by land and sea many precious commodities horn 
their island home — a liberafity from which he derived no 
profit except in so far as he availed himself of it to lower 
the prices in the market. 

Cicero owned a pretty place at Arpi,^^ also an estate near 
Naples, and another near Pompeii ; though neither of 
the latter was large." The dowry of Terentia, his wife, 
amounted to one hundred thousand denarii,^^ j^^^j ^-^^ gross 
value of his inherited property was ninety thousand 
denarii.^^ Upon these resources he lived modestly, yet 
like a gentleman, enjoying the society of Greek and Roman 
savants. He seldom, if ever, lay down to dinner before sun- 
set, not so much owing to press of business, as to the trouble- 
some condition of his stomach. In the general care of his 
health he was strict, even fussy. Every day he took a fixed 
amount of walking exercise, and underwent a fixed amount 
of massage. By this manner of treatment he kept his con- 
stitution free from illness, and capable of resisting the strain 
of unceasing physical exertion and immense labour. He 
surrendered to his brother the ancestral home, and took a 
house for himself upon the Palatine Hill, so that his clients 
should not be troubled to go a long way to see him. The 
clients, indeed, who daily presented themselves at his door, 
were no fewer than those who crowded the ante-rooms of 
Crassus and of Pompey, the two most honoured and powerful 

® About £26,000. Verres was said to have robbed the pro- 
vince of about £300,000. 

1® This villa of Cicero's exists to-day at Arpino, and is occupied 
by friars of the Dominican order. 

^^ Five other villas, belonging to Cicero, are known to us. 

12 About £4000. 18 About £3000. 
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Romans of the day, to court the one for his wealth, and the 
other for his influence in mihtary circles. Pompey even 
courted Cicero ; and the latter's statesmanship added con- 
siderably to Pompey's power and glory. 

IX. Though his rivals in the candidature for the praetor- 
ship were both numerous and influential, Cicero was returned 
before them all. He is considered to have dis- 
B.c. 66 charged his judicial functions with a flne im- 
partiahty. It is said that Licinius Macer, a 
man who, upon his own merit, had great influence in Rome, 
and enjoyed moreover an alliance with Crassus, was put on 
trial for embezzlement during the praetorship of Cicero. 
Confident in his powerful connection and interest, Licinius 
left the court and went home, while the judges were still 
dehberating as to their decision. After quickly having his 
hair cut,^^ and putting on a clean garment, as if he had 
already won his case, he started out once more for the 
Forum. Crassus met him upon the vestibule, and told 
him that he had been convicted by an unanimous vote : 
whereupon Licinius turned back, took to his bed, and died.^^ 
This incident brought Cicero the reputation of presiding 
over the Court of Justice with great punctiHousness. 

Vatinius, an advocate whose pleadings were marked by 
a certain rudeness and contemptuousness towards the 
Bench, had a neck covered with boils. One day he came 
down to the court and asked some question of Cicero. The 
latter did not reply at once, but dehberated for a considerable 
time. Vatinius remarked that, if he were Praetor, he 
would not hesitate in such a matter. Cicero turned upon 
him, and retorted : " Yes, but I have not so thick a neck 
as you." ^^ 

Two or three days before the term of his office, someone 
hailed Manilius before him upon a charge of peculation. 
Now, this Manihus held the favour and affection of the 

^* It was the praotioe in Rome for defendants to let their hair 
and beard grow, and to wear mourning. It was thought to 
appeal to the clemenoy of the judges. 

*^ According to Valerius Maximus, he committed suicide. 

^^ The Romans regarded a thick neck as the mark of an insolent 
disposition. 
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people, who imagined that his prosecution was due to his 
friendship with Pompey. The accused applied for an ad- 
journment for some days : but Cicero granted him only a 
single day, the day following. This roused the indignation 
of the people, because the Praetors usually allowed defend- 
ants at least ten days adjournment. The Tribunes accord- 
ingly brought Cicero to the rostrum, and arraigned him 
before the people. After asking to be heard, Cicero said 
that, having during his tenure of office treated all defendants 
with as much courtesy and humanity as the laws allowed, 
he had thought it strange not to behave in the same manner 
towards ManiUus : he had, in consequence, intentionally 
fixed the trial for the only day of his praetorship of which 
he had still power to dispose : for to refer the judgment of 
the case to another Praetor was not the act of a man who 
wished to help the accused. These words produced an ex- 
traordinary revulsion of feeling in the people. They ap- 
plauded him loudly and entreated him to undertake himself 
the defence of Manihus. Cicero, more particularly out of 
regard for Pompey who was away from Eome, gladly 
acceded to the request, and, coming down again to the 
Forum, addressed a fresh harangue to the people, making 
a vigorous attack upon the aristocratic party and upon 
those who envied Pompey his power. 

X. The aristocratic party were no less instrumental than 

the popular party in securing Cicero's elevation to the 

consulate. In the interest of the State the two 

B.C. 64 parties united their strength to support him 
from the following motives. The constitu- 
tional revolution introduced by Sulla had at first appeared 
strange ; but at the period of which we are spealang, it 
was already regarded by the masses, thanks to the lapse of 
time and the growth of habit, as firmly established. There 
were, however, those who desired to seize the moment, 
presented by Pompey being still engaged in war against the 
Kings of Pontus and Armenia, and by the lack in Rome 
itsefi of any force sufficient to cope with revolutionists, 
to convulse and change the existing order of things ; not 
with a view to the highest public good, but to serve their 
private ends. This party had as their chief a man of great 
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enterprise, daring, and resource, by name Lucius Catilina, 
who, in addition to other h inous crimes, had once been 
accused of incestuous connection with his own unmarried 
daughter, and of murdering his own brother. Apprehen- 
sive of being indicted for the latter crime, he had persuaded 
Sulla to have his victim, as though he was still alive, in- 
cluded in the list of the proscribed who were doomed to die. 
Such then was the man whom this body of scoundrels took 
to be their leader. They exchanged vows of fidehty ; and, 
after performing a human sacrifice, tasted the flesh of the 
victim." 

Catilina had already corrupted a large part of the youth 
of Rome, introducing them to a continuous round of pleas- 
ures, wine -parties, and mistresses, and defraying the expense 
of these indulgences with a lavish hand. 

The whole of Btruria and many districts of Cisalpine 
Gaul were roused to rebellion. Rome herself was par- 
ticularly prone to revolutionary movements owing to the 
uneven distribution of property : since the people of the 
highest position and consideration had beggared themselves 
in providing spectacles and banquets, in obtaining office, 
and in building palaces, while their wealth had flowed into 
the hands of persons of mean birth and attainments. The 
result was that but a trifling weight was required to upset 
the balance of affairs, and it was open to anyone, who had 
the courage, to overthrow a constitution suffering from such 
a self-produced infirmity. 

XI. Catilina, however, wishing to secure a strong paint 
d^appui for his enterprise, posed as a candidate for consul- 
ship. He was filled with bright hopes of sharing the office 
with Caius Antonius, a man whose natural talents were 
incapable of inspiring a following either for better or for 
worse, but who would be a powerful auxiUary beneath 
another's leadership. Anticipating such a contingency, 
the majority of the aristocratic party put forward Cicero 
for the consulship. The people received his candidature 
with enthusiasm. Catilina was rejected : and Cicero and 

^7 Sallust gives an account of the sacrifice. The conspirators 
are said to have drank the victim's blood in wine. Salliist, 
however, thinks the story incredible. 
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Caius Antonius were elected. Yet of all the candidates 
Cicero was the only one whose father was not a Senator, 
but a knight. 

XII. The projects of Catilina were still pending, unob- 
served by the majority of people. But some serious pre- 
ludes of the coming storm awaited Cicero's entry upon office. 
In the first place, those persons who were prohibited by 
the Sullan laws from holding office, a party strong and 
numerous, came forward as candidates for public appoint- 
ment, and issued addresses to the people, full of denuncia- 
tions, true and just, of the Sullan tyranny : though their 
agitation against the constitution was neither opportune 
nor seasonable. Then, the Tribunes introduced measures 
with the same tendency, proposing to establish a Board of 
Ten Commissioners, invested with absolute power, to whose 
discretion should be surrendered the whole of Italy and 
Syria, and all the territories which Pompey had lately 
acquired, with full authority to dispose of public property, 
to put on trial whomsoever they pleased, to condemn to 
exile, to found cities, to draw money from the public treasury 
and to enrol and maintain as many soldiers as they should 
require. 

Several important personages gave their support to this 
measure, and chief among them was Antonius, Cicero's 
colleague, who hoped to become one of the ten commis- 
sioners. He was even believed to have been aware 
of €he revolutionary project of Catilina, and to have 
been, owing to his immense debts, not dis- 

B.c. 63 pleased at the thought — a, circumstance which 
gave the aristocratic party the gravest appre- 
hension. At first, Cicero courted Antonius, and proposed 
that the province of Macedonia should be given to him, 
while refusing the province of Gaul which had been assigned 
to himself. By this service he engaged Antonius, like some 
hired mummer, to act as his imderstudy in the salvation 
of their country. When he had thus captured his colleague, 
and got him well in hand, Cicero, now inspired with greater 
confidence, launched out against the revolutionists. He 
denounced the new measure in the Senate, and so alarmed 
those who introduced it, that they did not venture to reply. 
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The promoters of the bill, however, renewed their attempts, 
and summoned the consuls to appear before the popular 
assembly. Nothing daimted, Cicero bade the Senate 
follow him, and, having mounted the rostrum, not merely 
secured the rejection of the measure, but even made the 
Tribunes, drop their other proposals, so overcome were they 
by his eloquence. 

XIII. Indeed, no man ever demonstrated more clearly 
to the Romans, how much pleasure eloquence adds to moral 
beauty, and how invincible is the cause of justice if it is 
supported by rhetorical talent, and how necessary it is for 
the true statesman, in his conduct, to prefer always the 
honourable course to the flattering, and, in his speeches, 
to deprive the expedient course of its unpleasantness. A 
proof of the charm of Cicero's eloquence may be found in 
the affair of the theatre-seats, which occurred during his 
consulship. In former times the knights had always 
mingled promiscuously with the crowd in the theatres, 
and had occupied such seats as they could obtain side by 
side with the populace. Marcus Otho, while Praetor, was 
the first to separate the knights from the other citizens as 
a mark of distinction, and to assign to them the special 
seats, which are still reserved for them even at the present 
day.^® The people took this act as an insult. When Otho 
appeared in the theatre, the populace insulted and hissed 
him, while the knights received their champion with rounds 
of vehement applause. Again the crowd hissed : once 
more the knights raised a cheer. Then the two factions 
turned upon and abused each other. Disorder reigned in 
the theatre. Upon hearing the news, Cicero went to the 
spot, summoned a meeting of the people at the Temple 
of Bellona, and there addressed them in a speech at once 
reproachful and full of sound advice. Returning thence 
once more to the theatre, the populace greeted Otho with 
lusty cheers, and vied with the knights in rendering to him 
marks of honour and consideration. 

XIV. The circle of conspirators about Catilina, at first 
cowering and terror-stricken, now began to pluck up 
courage again. They assembled, and debated the more 

18 The first fourteen rows. 
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audacious step of getting the State into their hands, 
before Pompey, who was reported to be akeady retracing 

his steps, should arrive in Rome with his 
B.C. 63 army. The hopes of Catilina were inspired by 

the Sullan veterans. These old troops were 
planted throughout the length and breadth of Italy, but 
the majority of them, and the best soldiers too, were dis- 
seminated through the cities of Etruria, dreaming once 
again of rapine and of the plunder of the wealth which lay 
ready to their hands. With their leader, MalUus, a man 
who had served with distinction under Sulla, they made 
common cause with Catilina, and came to Rome to help 
him in canvassing. For CatiUna was again standing for 
the consulship, having determined to have Cicero assassin- 
ated amid the tumult attendant upon the elections. Even 
the powers above seem to have predicted the future by 
earthquakes, by thunderbolts, and by apparitions. The 
evidence, however, derived from human sources, though 
it bore the stamp of truth, was not yet sufficient to 
convict a man so eminent and influential as Catilina. 
Cicero accordingly deferred the day of the elections, 
sunmioned Catifina to the Senate, and questioned him 
concerning the current reports. Catilina, imagining that 
the revolutionary propaganda had found many staunch 
adherents in the Senate, and at the same time wishing to 
ingratiate himself with his fellow-conspirators, replied to 
Cicero in terms worthy of a madman. " What harm am 
I doing," he exclaimed, "if, finding two bodies, the one 
withered, and sinking to decay, but still possessing a head, 
the other headless, but vigorous and great, I by my efforts 
set a head upon the latter ? " In these dark sayings he 
referred to the Senate and to the People. Cicero was still 
more alarmed : he donned his breast-plate, and an escort 
comprising the whole Senate and a great number of young 
nobles conducted him on the way from his house to the 

Campus Martins. Allowing his cloak to fall a 
B.C. 63 little from his shoulders, he displayed purposely 

a part of the breast-plate, so that those who saw 
might realise the danger. The people, moved to indigna- 
tion, gathered closely round him ; and finally, when it 

u. H 
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came to the voting, once more rejected Catilina, and elected 
Silanus and Murena to the consulship. 

XV. Not long afterwards the soldiers from Etruria 
joined Catilina, and distributed themselves into cohorts. 
The hour fixed for the enterprise was nigh at hand. In 
the middle of the night, Marcus Crassus, Marcus Marcellus, 
and Scipio Metellus, three of the most prominent and 
influential Romans of the day, came to Cicero's house. 
They knocked at the door, and, calling up the porter, bade 
him wake Cicero, and inform him of their presence. The 
circumstances were as follows. After dinner, his porter 
had handed to Crassus certain letters, brought to the house 
by an imknown man, and addressed to various persons, 
.^nong them, however,. was one anonymous note for Crassus : 
and this was the only one which he read. It informed him 
that CatiUna was about to cause much bloodshed, and 
advised him to withdraw from Rome. Without opening 
any of the other letters, Crassus hastened to Cicero, horror- 
struck at the intended crime, and meaning to acquit himself 
a little of the responsibility which attached to him owing 
to his friendship with Catilina. After deliberating upon 
the matter, Cicero, as soon as it was day, convoked the 
Senate, and, bringing the letters to the House, delivered 
them to those to whom they were addressed, and bade 
them read the contents aloud. All were of the same tenour 
and gave information about the plot. Quintus Arrius, an 
ex-Praetor, told how the soldiers in Etruria were banding 
themselves together : and Mallius was reported to be 
hovering about the cities of that country with an immense 
force, ever on the look-out for some news from Rome. 
The Senate accordingly decreed that the conduct of affairs 
should be entrusted entirely to the Consuls, who, upon 
taking over the charge, should adopt such measures as they 
thought best for the administration and security of the 
State. ^^ Such a step as this the Senate did not usually, or 
frequently, take except in the case of some grave 
emergency. 

XVI. Cicero, as soon as he was vested with this authority, 

^* Plutarch here translates the famous formula : " Dent 
operam consulea ne quid respublica detrimenti capiat,^* 
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entrusted to Quintus Metellus the direction of affairs outside 
Rome, while he himself imdertook the management of the 

city. Even by day time, when he went abroad, 
B.C. 63 he used to be attended by a bodyguard so 

numerous, that, if he entered the Forum, his 
escort filled a considerable part of it. Catilina, impatient 
of further delay, determined to make a dash to join Mallius 
and his army, and bade Marcius and Cethegus ^ take swords 
and wait at the door of Cicero's house in the early morning, 
as though they intended to pay their respects to him, and 
there fall upon and despatch him. Fulvia,^! a woman of 
standing, came to Cicero by night, divulged the plot, and 
bade him be on his guard against Cethegus and his friends. 
At daybreak the conspirators arrived, and were refused 
admission. Deeply chagrined, they raised such a com- 
motion at the door, that they rendered themselves more 
suspicious than ever. Cicero went* out, and summoned 
the Senate to meet at the Temple of Zeus Stesius, whom 
the Romans call Jupiter Stator, which stands at the be- 
ginning of the Sacred Way, as you go up towards the Pala- 
tine. Thither also came Catilina and the other conspirators 
with the intention of defending themselves. Not a senator, 
however, would sit near him : all deserted the bench on 
which he sat. He started to speak : his voice was drowned 
in uproar. At last Cicero rose, and commanded him to 
leave the city. There was need, he cried, of a wall to separ- 
ate the man, whose statesmanship found expression in 
eloquence, from him whose sole policy was force. Catilina, 
accordingly, left Rome immediately with a guard of three 
hundred men; and, surrounded by lictors and fasces as 
though he were a consul, and with standards raised, he 
marched to join Mallius. When some twenty thousand 
troops had been assembled, he advanced upon the cities of 
Etruria, which he persuaded and roused to revolt. War 
was now openly declared : and Antonius was despatched 
to engage the revolutionists. 

^ Sallust says C. Cornelius, and L. L. Vargunteius. 

^ Mistress of Quintius Curius, one of the conspirators. The 
Senate had offered a reward of some £800 to anyone giving 
information. 
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XVII. Those who had been corrupted by Catilina and 
left behind in Rome, were assembled and encouraged by 

Cornelius Lentulus, surnamed Sura, a man of 
B.C. 63 distinguished family but of infamous life. 
Years before, he had been expelled from the 
Senate on account of his debauchery ; but at the period 
of which we are speaking he was holding the office of Praetor 
for the second time, according to the usual practice of those 
who wish to recover their senatorial dignity. It is said 
that Lentulus acquired the surname of Sura from some 
such reason as follows. In the days of Sulla, he had served 
as Quaestor, and lost and squandered considerable sums of 
public money. Sulla was highly incensed, and called upon 
him in the Senate to render an account of his transactions. 
Lentulus came forward with an air of utter indifference 
and contempt, refused to render an account, but offered 
his shin — an action usual among boys when they make a 
mistake in playing ball. From this circumstance he re- 
ceived the name Sura, the Latin for " shin." ^ Upon an- 
other occasion this same man was defendant in a law-suit 
and had succeeded in corrupting some of the j udges. When, 
then, he was acquitted by only two votes, he protested that 
the present made to the second judge was quite an unneces- 
sary expense ; since it would have done just as well if he 
had been acquitted by a single vote. 

Such was the character of this Lentulus whose ambition 
Catilina had already succeeded in awakening. His down- 
fall was accelerated by the empty hopes inspired by false 
prophets and sorcerers, who recited fictitious sayings and 
oracles from the Sibylline Books as foretelling that three 
Cornelii were destined to be absolute rulers of Rome, of 
whom two, Cinna and Sulla, had already fulfilled the fatal 
decree, while now to the third and last, this great Cornelius, 
Fate came bringing in her hand the gift of monarchy : it 
was but necessary that he should accept it absolutely, and 
not, hke Catilina, destroy his opportunities by delay. 

XVIII. There was, accordingly, nothing trivial, or in- 
significant, about the designs of Lentulus. It was decided 

^ Sixra, as a matter of fcbct, W£i3 a very old family name in 
Borne. 
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to remove the entire Senate, and as many of the ordinary 
citizens as possible, to burn the City itself to the ground, 
and to spare no one, except Pompey's children. 
B.C. 63 The latter the conspirators proposed to 
kidnap, and keep in their hands as hostages 
against the settlement of terms with Pompey. For already 
a wide-spread and well-founded rumour was abroad, that 
that general was returning to Rome from his great campaign. 
One night during the Saturnalia ^ was the time fixed for 
the enterprise : and the conspirators conveyed swords, and 
fiax, and sulphur, to the house of Cethegus, and hid them 
there. Having appointed a hundred persons for the task, 
and divided Rome into as many districts, they assigned 
by lot a district to each person, so that, conflagrations 
being started in many places almost simultaneously, the 
city should be ablaze in every quarter. Others, having 
blocked the hydrants, were to stand by to cut the throats 
of all who came to draw water. 

While these doings were on foot, there happened to 
arrive in Rome two ambassadors from the Allobroges, a 
tribe which was being particularly scandalously treated at 
that time and was weary of Roman supremacy. Believing 
that these personages woul4 be serviceable in agitating 
Gaul and drawing her from her allegiance to Rome, Lentulus 
and his party induced them to join in the conspiracy. 
They gave them letters to the Senate of their country, 
containing a promise of freedom, and letters to Catilina, 
in which they exhorted him to free these poor slaves and 
lead them against Rome. They despatched with them 
to CatiUna one Titus of Crotona, bearing the letters. 

Such were the plots, laid by men of straw whose meetings 
were generally accompanied by the pleasures of wine and 
women, which Cicero with diligence, with sober judgment, 
with keen intelligence, set himself to unravel. Outside the 
circle of conspirators he had many agents who watched the 
progress of events and helped him in his investigations : 
while he maintained a secret and confidential correspond- 
ence with many who were thought to participate in the 
conspiracy. In this way he became aware of the negotia- 
^ A feast held at a period corresponding to our Christmastide. 
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tions with the foreigners — ^information which enabled him 
to lay a trap by night, and seize Titus and his letters ^ with 
the secret connivance of the Allobroges. 

XIX. At daybreak Cicero assembled the Senate in the 
Temple of Concord, read aloud to them the letters, and 
listened to the depositions of informers. Junius 
B.C. 63 Silanus told how somebody had overheard 
Cethegus say that three Consuls and four Praetors 
were to be made away with. Other information of a like 
sort was also laid by Piso, an ex-Consul. Caius Sulpicius, 
one of the Praetors, was sent to the house of Cethegus, 
and discovered there a quantity of spears and armour and 
a very large collection of swords and daggers all recently 
sharpened. At last, when the Senate had decreed an 
amnesty to Titus of Crotona on condition of his turning 
informer, Lentulus, who happened to be Praetor at the 
time, solemnly resigned his office, and, doffing in the very 
midst of the Senate his purple -broidered robe, put on in 
its place a garment more becoming to his serious position. 
Then both he and those who were associated with him 
were handed over to the custody of the Praetors and were 
allowed parole. 

Evening had come, and the people were assembled waiting 
outside the Senate -house, when Cicero came forth and told 
the citizens what had occurred. The crowd escorted him 
as he proceeded to the house of a friend, a neighbour of 
his, since his own house was full of women celebrating 
the sacred mysteries of the goddess whom the Bomans 
call the " good goddess," and the Greeks Gynaeceia. Sacri- 
fice is offered to her annually in the Consul's house by his 
wife or mother, and the Vestal Virgins attend the ceremony. 

Cicero entered his friend's house, accompanied by a very 
few people, and reflected what he should do with the 
prisoners. On the one hand, to inflict upon them the ex- 
treme penalty which such heinous crimes deserved was a 
step requiring great caution ; and he shrank from taking it, 
as much from his natural clemency of disposition, as from 
a desire not to appear to make an excessive use of his power 
in trampling savagely upon persons of the highest family, 
2* Ballust has preserved one of these leti^ers, ccip, xliv* 
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who possessed powerful friends in Eome. On the other 
hand, he was fearful of dealing too leniently with the peril, 
which threatened from this quarter. For, as he argued, 
these conspirators would not be quelled by any punish- 
ment less stringent than death, but would break out again 
into every kind af audacity with fresh resentment added 
to their former depravity ; while he himself would be re- 
garded as a man of cowardice and moral weakness by the 
masses, in whose eyes, even in the alternative, he would 
not win a reputation for the highest daring. 

XX. While Cicero was pondering upon this dilemma, a 
portent was vouchsafed to the women as they were engaged 

in sacrifice in Cicero's house. The fire upon the 
B.C. 63 altar, which seemed already extinguished, 

broke out into a high and brilliant flame amid 
the heap of ashes and charred bark. All the women were 
startled except the sacred Virgins, who bade Cicero's wife, 
Terentia, go with all possible speed to her husband and tell 
him to carry out the resolutions he had formed for his 
country's good, seeing that the goddess had vouchsafed him 
this great Ught to guide him to safety and to glory. Terentia, 
who even in ordinary circumstances had not a mild or un- 
enterprising disposition, but was ambitious, and, as Cicero 
himself tells us, was more inclined to share with him his 
poHtical interests, than to communicate to him the afEairs 
of his household, went to her husband, told him all that 
had happened, and incited his feelings against the prisoners. 
In the same strain was the advice given to him by his brother 
Quintus, and by Publius Nigidius, one of his companions 
in the study of philosophy, of whose services he availed 
himselE very frequently and very extensively in political 
affairs. Upon the following day a discussion took place 
in the Senate as to the punishment to be inflicted on the 
prisoners. Silanus, who was requested to give his opinion 
first, said that the accused deserved to be taken to the 
public prison, there to undergo the extreme penalty. One 
after another all the Senators supported this proposition, 
until it came to Caius Caesar, who was afterwards 
Dictator. At that time Caesar was still a young man, who 
had laid the foundation of his greatness, and, by the poUcy 
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he pursued and the hopes he engendered, had akeady got 
his foot upon that road, which led him to the conversion of 
the Roman State to monarchy. Though everyone else 
failed to detect Caesar's designs, Cicero had conceived many 
suspicions of him ; but Caesar had given him no oppor- 
timity of convicting him. Some indeed might be heard 
to say that Caesar had come near being caught, but had 
eluded his pursuer. Some even declare that Cicero volun- 
tarily neglected and overlooked the information laid against 
Caesar horn fear of the yoimg man's connections and 
influence : for it was quite clear that the accused were more 
likely to be involved in Caesar's acquittal, than Caesar in 
their condemnation. 

XXI. When, then, it came to Caesar's turn to vote, he 
rose, and proposed that the prisoners should not be put to 
death, but that their property should be con^ 
B.C. 63 fiscated, and their persons conveyed to what- 
ever cities in Italy Cicero might choose, and 
there kept in chains, until Catilina had been crushed. The 
innate clemency of this proposal, and the great power of 
the speaker, received additional weight from Cicero's rising 
and discussing both propositions, giving some arguments 
in support of the original proposal, and others in support 
of that made by Caesar. Cicero's friends, too, considering 
that Caesar's motion coincided with Cicero's interest — ^for, 
as they argued, he would incur less responsibility by not 
putting the conspirators to death — showed such a preference 
for the second proposal, that even Silanus changed his view, 
retracted his former opinion, and stated that he did not 
advocate either the infliction of a death penalty, since im- 
prisonment was the extreme penalty for a Roman Senator. 
When the motion was put, the first note of^opposition to 
it came from Lutatius Catulus. Then Cato, ta]ang up the 
argument, pressed hotly his reasons for suspecting Caesar, 
and filled the Senate with such resentment and resolution, 
that they decreed the execution of the prisoners. Caesar 
then strenuously opposed the confiscation of the property 
of the condemned, alleging that it was not fair to reject 
the humane parts of his proposals, and adopt only one of 
his suggestions, and that tiie most harsh. Much con- 
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straint was put upon him to compel him to yield. He 
appealed to the 'fribunes, but they refused to hear him. 
Cicero himself, however, gave way and abandoned the 
proposal as to confiscation. 

XXII. Cicero, then, accompanied by the Senate, went 
to visit the prisoners, who were not all lodged in the same 

spot, but were imder the custody of various 
B.C. 63 Praetors. First of all, he picked up Lentulus 

from the Palatine, and brought him along the 
Sacred Way and through the middle of the Forum. A 
crowd of the most distinguished people surrounded the 
Consul, and acted as his body-guard : the common people 
shuddered at the tragedy being enacted before their eyes, 
and passed on in silence : while the young folk especially 
with fear and trembling imagined themselves being initiated, 
as it were, into some holy and ancestral mystery connected 
with the power of aristocracy. Cicero passed through the 
Forum, and, having reached the prison, surrendered Len- 
tulus to the public executioner, and ordered his execution. 
So one after another, starting with Cethegus, he brought 
the rest of the condemned to the prison, and had them put 
to death. Then, perceiving a number of persons, who were 
part of the conspiracy, still assembled together in the 
Forum, ignorant of the course of events, and awaiting the 
fall of night in the belief that their leaders were still alive 
and capable of being rescued, Cicero addressed them in a 
loud voice with the words : " They have lived ! " For it is 
by this phrase that Romans who wish to avoid using words 
of ill-omen expriess the idea of death. 

It was now evening, and Cicero proceeded across the 
Forum towards his house. The crowd of citizens no longer 
escorted him in silence and orderly array, but received him 
wherever he went with shouts and applause, and hailed 
him as the saviour and restorer of his cotmtry. Many 
bonfires lit up the narrow streets, and lamps and torches 
were stuck in every portal. Upon the roof-tops the 
women-folk waved lights on high, partly in honour of the 
hero of the hour, partly to enable them to see him as he 
passed solemnly along, attended by the highest in the City. 
Of his escort far the greatest number were men who had 
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successfully concluded mighty wars, who had driven into 
Rome amid triumphal honours, and who had won for the 
Eoman Empire no mean heritage on land and sea. Yet 
now they marched along, confessing to one another that, 
though the Roman people owed thanks to many generals 
and praetors of that day for the treasure, wealth, and power 
they had won, their gratitude for security of life and limb 
was due to Cicero alone, who had rescued them from so 
great, so terrible a danger. It was not apparently the 
checking of the conspiracy and the punishment of the 
conspirators which excited admiration, but the fact that 
Cicero had extinguished, with the minimum of annoyance, 
without sedition and without tumult, the most serious 
revolutionary movement yet known to Roman history. 
For the majority of those who were in the same boat with 
Catilina, as soon as they learnt the fate of Lentulus and 
Cethegus, abandoned him and vanished ; while Catilina, 
with such as still remained with him, fought desperately 
with Antonius, and was destroyed, both he and his camp. 
XXIII. There were some, however, who were ready 
to injure Cicero, both by word and deed, for the part he had 

played in this affair. The leaders of this party 
B.C. 63 were three men, who were just about to enter 

public offices, namely, Caesar, a Praetor-elect, 
and Metellus and Bestia, Tribunes designate. These 
persons, who took up office when Cicero's consulship had 
still but a few days to rim, refused to allow him to address 
the people, but, setting their benches upon the steps leading 
to the rostrum, prevented him from passing, and did not 
suffer him to speak. They told him, however, that, if he 
wished, he might just make a solemn declaration resigning 
his office, and then descend. Cicero came forward as if 
about to make the stipulated declaration. But when 
silence was secured for him, he swore, not the customary 
oath, but one in new and peculiar terms, to the effect that 
he had of a suretv saved hw country and kept careful watch 
over the empire.^ The whole assembly repeated the oath 

^Upon entering office, a consul swore to observe the laws 
faithfully ; and upon quitting office, he swore that he had ob- 
served his oath. 
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after him. Still more incensed at these proceedings, 
Caesar and the Tribunes devised further intrigues against 
Cicero, but especially the introduction of a law to recall 
Pompey and his army, in the hope that he would destroy 
Cicero's supremacy. Cicero and the whole State, however, 
. foimd great support in Cato, who was then Tribune and 
opposed Caesar's political machinations with the weight 
of equal authority and of greater public consideration. 
Cato easily dispelled their designs, addressed the people, 
and elevated Cicero's consulship by his eloquence to such 
a height of grandeur that he was granted, by decree, the 
most extensive honours which had ever been conferred upon 
a Roman citizen, and was accorded the title of Pater 
Patriae. For, it appears, Cato addressed him by this name 
before the Assembly : and he was the firstJRoman to bear 
it.» 

XXIV. Cicero was now the most influential man in 
Rome : yet he rendered himself odious to many people, 
and that not by any villainous action, but merely by his 
habit of continually belauding^ and exalting himself, which 
disgusted everyone. There was never a meeting of the 
Senate, of the Assembly, of the law-court, in which one had 
not to listen to the story of Catilina and Lentulus repeated 
over and over again. At last he even came to filling books 
and pamphlets with panegyrics upon himself : and he 
rendered his eloquence, the sweetest and most graceful in 
the world, a vexation and a burden to his hearers, thanks 
to this unpleasant habit, which stuck to him like a piece of 
wax. For all that, in spite of his continual indulgence in 
such excessive self-praise, he was quite free of any feelings 
of envy towards others : indeed he was most prodigal in 
his panegyrics upon his predecessors and contemporaries, 
as may be gathered from his writings. Historians, again, 
record many similar passages. For example, when he speaks 
of Aristotle as " a river with a stream of gold " : or of the 
dialogues of Plato as being " the discourse of Zeus, if that 
god made use of speech." He used to call Theophrastus 
his " particular delight " : and when he was asked which 

^ Cioero himself says Catulus gave hm the title : v. Contra, 
Piaonem^ cap. Ill, 
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of Demosthenes' orations he regarded as the finest he re- 
plied : " The longest." Yet some writers, who claim to 
be admirers of Demosthenes, attack Cicero because he once 
made use, in a letter to one of his friends, of the expression 
" The eloquence of Demosthenes sometimes nods." But 
these critics forget the great and extraordinary praise, 
which Cicero in many passages lavishes upon the older 
orator, and are oblivious of the fact that he gave to those 
of his own speeches upon which he had spent the most 
pains, namely, the speeches against Antonius, the title of 
" Philippics." 

Of the famous orators and philosophers of his day there 
was not one whose reputation Cicero did not enhance by 
some kindly reference in speech or book. For instance, he 
exerted himself to obtain from Caesar, who was then in 
power, the right of Roman citizenship for Cratippus, the 
Peripatetic : and he influenced the Council of the Areopagus 
to pass a resolution inviting that philosopher, as one of the 
ornaments of their city, to remain in Athens and instruct 
the youth. There are extant letters of Cicero to Herodes, 
and others to his son, in which he advises them both to 
attend the philosophical lectures of Cratippus. On the 
other hand, he accused the orator, Gorgias, of introducing 
his son, a mere lad, to indulgence in pleasure and wine, and 
forbade him to have any further intercourse with him. 
The letter he wrote upon this occasion, and another ad- 
dressed to Pelops of Byzantium, are practically the only 
two of the Greek letters which are couched in angry terms. 
The reproaches he heaped upon Gorgias were quite justified, 
if that person was as weak and licentious as hejappears to 
have been : but there is some pettiness and querulousness 
in his treatment of Pelops, whom he accuses of having 
neglected to obtain for him certain honours and decrees 
from the Byzantines. 

XXV. Such faults as these were certainly due to self- 
conceit ; as was also his frequent neglect of decorum when 
carried away by the brilliance of his own oratory. 

Once, for instance, Munatius, whom Cicero had just 
defended in d trial, upon being acquitted proceeded to prose- 
cute Sabinus one of Cicero's friends. Cicero is said to have 
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been so carried away by anger as to Lave exclaimed : 
" What, Munatius ! do you think you owe your recent 
acquittal to your own merit, and not to the cloud of dark- 
ness with which I filled the daylight of the Court ? " 

One day he pronounced from the rostrum a most success- 
ful eulogy upon Marcus Crassus, and a few days afterwards 
abused him roundly. Crassus exclaimed : " Why, did you 
not the other day from this very spot pronounce an eulogy 
upon me ? " " Yes ! " retorted Cicero, " for practice sake, 
exercising my rhetorical powers upon a worthless object ! " 

Upon another occasion Crassus had stated that no Crassus 
had ever lived in Rome more than sixty years, and after- 
wards denied that he had said so, exclaiming : " What 
object would I have in saying so ? " Cicero replied : 
" You knew the Romans would be glad to hear it, and so 
you spoke to please them." 

Crassus one day remarked that he was pleased with the 
Stoics, because they declared that the virtuous man was a 
wealthy man. " You," observed Cicero, " had better take 
heed of their other doctrine that everything belongs to the 
man of wisdom." Crassus, be it said, was notorious for his 
avarice. 

One of Crassus' two sons was supposed to bear a likeness 
to a certain Axius (Worthy), a fact which brought some 
scandal upon his mother. One day this young man de- 
livered a speech in the Senate with great eclat ; and Cicero, 
being asked what he thought of it, replied : " Worthy of 
Crassus." 

XXVI. Upon the eve of his departure for Syria, Crassus 
wished to part with Cicero in friendship rather than in 
enmity ; and, embracing him, expressed a desire to go and 
dine at his house. Cicero received him with pleasure. 
But a few^days afterwards, while some of his friends were 
discussing the advances which Vatinius — another enemy — 
was maCng to secure his countenance and friendship, 
Cicero exclaimed : " What ! does Vatinius also want to 
come and dine with me ? " Such then was his attitude 
towards Crassus. 

This same Vatinius suffered from boils upon his neck, 
and, while he was pleading a case, Cicero addressed him 
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as the " tumid orator." Again, having heard that he was 
dead, and shortly afterwards receiving certain information 
that he was still alive ; " 111 may he perish," exclaimed 
Cicero, ** who so badly played us false ! " 

When Caesar proposed that land in Campania should be 
distributed to his troops, there was much indignation 
expressed in the Senate, and Lucius Gellius who was very 
old declared that such a measure should not pass so long 
as he was alive. " Let us wait ! " said Cicero, " for Gellius 
does not ask for a long delay." 

A certain Octavius, who was reputed to be of African 
extraction, once asserted during the progress of a case that 
he could not hear Cicero. The latter retorted : " Why ! 
haven't you a hole in your ear ? "^^ 

When Metellus Nepos declared that Cicero had ruined 
more people by his denunciations, than he saved by his 
advocacy, Cicero replied : " Yes ! I acknowledge there is 
more truth in me, than eloquence I " 

A certain young fellow, accused of having administered 
poison to his father in a cake, assumed an insolent air, and 
said that he would give Cicero a piece of his mind. " I 
would rather," said Cicero, " have that from you, than a 
cake." 

Publius Sextius once retained Cicero and other advocates 
for a certain case : but he wished to do all the talking 
himself, and did not allow anyone else to speak. When his 
acquittal by the judge was certain, and the voting was 
already in progress : " Seize your opportunity to-day, 
Sextius," said (Scero, " to-morrow you will be a mere no- 
body." 

Once Cicero summoned Publius Cotta, who wished to be 
a lawyer though he had neither learning nor ability, to 
appear as a witness in a certain trial. Upon Cotta protesting 
that he knew nothing about the matter, Cicero observed : 
" You are thinking, perhaps, that you will be questioned 
on points of law." 

Upon another occasion, when Metellus Nepos frequently 
interrupted him during some dispute with the remark : 

^The point lies in the custom of native Africans to wear 
earrings. 
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" Who is your father ? " Cicero retorted : - " That's a 
qaiestion harder for you to answer than for me, thanks to 
your mother." The mother of Nepos appears to have been 
a licentious woman ; and Nepos lamseK a most'capricious 
man. Once indeed he suddenly threw up his tribuneship, 
and sailed off to Syria to join Pompey ; and then, with still 
greater inconsequence, came back again to Rome. Again 
when his tutor, Philargus, died, he paid great attention to 
the obsequies, and erected over his grave a crow in marble. 
Upon this Cicero remarked : " That idea of yours is more 
sensible than usual : for Philargus certainly taught you 
more flightiness than eloquence." 

Once Marcus Appius, in opening his speech in a case, 
said that his friend and client had begged him to bring to 
the case exactitude, eloquence, and good faith. Cicero 
replied: "How then can you be so steely -hearted as 
to refuse to grant a single one of all your friends' 
requests ? " 

XXVII. The use of biting sarcasm against foes and 
opponents is, no doubt, fitting in an orator : but Cicero's 
habit of offending e^ryone he met for the sake of raising 
a laugh roused agai&gt him considerable hatred. I shall 
give a few instances under this head. 

Marcus Aquinius, who had two sons-in-law in exile, 
received from Cicero the nickname " Ad^tus."^ 

Lucius Cotta, a man very addicted to wine, held the 
censorship, when Cicero was putting up for the consulship. 
One day Cicero felt thirsty, and, as he drank in the midst of 
the friends who surrounded him, remarked : " Yotl are 
right to fear that the censor will be hard on me. I drink 
water." 

One day, meeting Voconius accompanied by three very 
plain daughters, he exclaimed aloud : — 

" Though Apollo forbade it, he children begat.'* 

Aulus Gellius, whose parents were believed to have been 
slaves, was one day reading out some despatches to the 
Senate in a loud and clear voice. " It is nothing to wonder 

^ King of Argos, who married his daughter to Polynices, an 
exile from Thebes. 
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at," said Cicero ; " he is one of those who have practised 
the voice." ^ 

Again, when Faustus, the son of Sulla who, during his 
Dictatorship in Rome, had caused the names of many per- 
sons to be posted up as being condemned to death, got into 
debt, and, having squandered a great part of his substance, 
was forced to announce an auction of his effects, Cicero 
observed that the posters advertising the auction pleased 
him better than those put up by Sulla. 

XXVIII. By such conduct as this Cicero incurred the 
hatred of many people. Then Clodius and his clique com- 
bined to oppose him. The origin of their enmity was as 

follows. Clodius was a man of gentle birth, 
B.C. 62 young but of an audacious and presumptuous 

spirit. Seized with a passion for Pompeia, 
Caesar's wife, he entered the latter's house secretly, wearing 
the dress, and carrying the instrument, of a female harpist. 
The women of Caesar's household were engaged in cele- 
brating in his house that solenm and secret festival which 
men are forbidden to attend : and no man was present. 
Being still a lad, not yet bearded, Clodius hoped to slip 
through the crowd of women unobserved, and approach 
Pompeia. But when he had penetrated the great mansion, 
he found himself lost among the passages. As he wandered 
to and fro, a maid who attended Aurelia, Caesar's mother, 
caught sight of him and asked him his name. He could 
not avoid speaking, and repUed that he was looking for 
Abra, Pompeia's serving-woman. The maid, perceiving 
that his voice was not a woman's, gave a scream, and 
called the other women to the spot. They closed the 
doors, and, after making a thorough search everywhere, 
found Clodius taking refuge in the chamber of the wench, 
^with whose assistance he had entered. The affair became 
notorious ; and Caesar turned Pompeia out of his house, 
and an indictmenf was brought ^ against Clodius for im- 
piety. 

XXIX. Now Cicero was a friend of Clodius. He had 

® i.e. as a public crier, who was usually a slave. 
^ The name of the person who brought the indictment, appecurs 
to have dropped out of the text. Cf. Life of Caesar, ca/p. 10. 
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found him, during the afiair of Catilina, a most zealous 
supporter and protector of his person. When, however, 

Clodius persistently asserted, in reply to the 
B.C. 62 charge of impiety, that he had not even been in 

Rome at the time, but was staying in the depths 
of the country, Cicero appeared as witness against him, and 
deposed that Clodius had come to his house upon that very 
day and had had some conversation with him. This was 
the simple truth : Cicero, however, seems to have given 
this evidence, not in the interests of truth, but to clear 
himself in the eyes of his wife, Terentia. This lady had a 
strong dislike for Clodius, because his sister Clodia wished 
to marry Cicero and carried on negotiations to this end 
through the agency of a certain TuUus, who was Cicero's 
particular friend and confidant. TuUus paid great atten- 
tion to Clodia and was ocnstantly at her house, which 
was close by Cicero's — a circumstance which roused 
Terentia's suspicion. Naturally hard in character and 
exercising complete mastery over Cicero, Terentia egged 
him on to join in the attack;Hpon Clodius and to bear 
witness against him. 

Many of the aristocratic party also gave evidence against 
Clodius, accusing him of perjury, fraud, corruption of the 
populace, and seduction of women. Lucullus even pro- 
duced maid-servants to prove that Clodius had been inti- 
mate with his youngest sister after her marriage with 
Lucullus. And there was a widespread beUef that Clodius 
had had illicit intercourse also with his two other sisters, 
one of whom, Tertia, was married to Marcius Rex, and the 
other, Clodia, to Metellus Celer. The latter was commonly 
called Quadrantia, because one of her lovers once put some 
copper in a purse and sent it to her as silver : quadrans is 
the name given by the Romans to their smallest copper 
coin. It was she especially, whose name censorious tongues 
coupled with that of Clodius. 

The populace, however, ranged itself against those who 
had combined to denounce Clodius : and the judges, terri&d 
at the tumult, claimed the protection of a guard. When 
the voting tablets had been handed in, a large number 
of the judges were found to have erased the letters upon 

n.i 
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them : but even then the majority seemed to be in favour 
of acquittal.3i It was rumoured that some bribery had 
been on foot — a circumstance which induced 
B.C. 62 Catulus, when he met the judges, to observe : 
" You were quite right to ask for a guard to 
secure your safety : you were alarmed I suppose, lest anyone 
should rob you of your money." When Clodius said that 
Cicero's evidence had not been believed by the bench, Cicero 
retorted : " Twenty-five judges believed me ; for they all 
condemned you. Thirty judges had no belief in you : 
for they refused to acquit you before they had their money 
in hand." 

Caesar, when summoned to appear against Clodius, re- 
fused to give evidence, professed himself ignorant of his 
wife's adultery, and stated that he had turned her away 
because CsBsar's wife should be untainted not merely by 
scandalous behaviour, but even by the breath of scandal. 

XXX. As soon as he had escaped the peril which 
threatened him, and had been appointed tribune, Clodius 
fastened upon Cicero. Every circumstance, 
B.C. 58 every individual, he converted into a means of 
harassing his victim. He won the people to his 
interests by humane laws : he secured a decree assigning 
to each of the consuls an extensive province, Macedonia to 
Piso, Syria to Cabinius : while he kept a numerous army 
of the lowest classes to support his political schemes, and 
went about surrounded by a posse of armed slaves. At the 
moment the three most powerful men in Rome were Crassus, 
Pompey, and Caesar. The first-mentioned was at open 
enmity with Cicero : while Pompey coquetted with both 
parties. Caesar was upon the point of starting for Gaul 
on active service. In spite of the fact that the latter was 
no friend of his, and indeed had been an object of his sus- 
picion, since the Catilinarian affair, Cicero went secretly 
to Caesar and asked to be allowed to accompany him upon 
his campaign in the capacity of legatus. Caesar acceded to 
his request. Clodius, however, when he saw that Cicero 
would thus escape out of reach of his authority, pretended 
to be pacifically inclined. By laying most of the blame for 
'^ Vide Life of Caesar, c. 10, €ttid note. 
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tteir difierences upon Terentia, by invariably polite refer- 
ence to his enemy, and by addressing him in considerate 
terms, like a man who speaks, not from hatred or rancour, 
but in moderate and fnendly reproach, Clodius so com- 
pletely succeeded in abating Cicero's alarm, that the latter 
refused Caesar's offer of a legateship, and returned to public 
life. Incensed at this proceeding, Caesar gave his support 
to Clodius, and completely estranged Pompey from Cicero. 
With his own Ups he affirmed in the Assembly that he did 
not consider it either honourable, or legal, to do men to 
death without proper trial, as Lentulus and Cethegus and 
the others had been done. For such was the gist of the 
indictment, which* Cicero was now called upon to answer. 
Imperilled and prosecuted, Cicero put on mourning raiment, 
went about with his hair unshorn, and appeared as a sup- 
pliant before the populace. Everywhere in the streets he 
found himself confronted by Clodius, accompanied by a band 
of violent and audacious supporters, who hindered Cicero's 
supplications, taunting him unreservedly about his change 
of raiment and woe-begone appearance, and frequently 
pelting him with mud and stones. 

XXXI. From the outset, however, almost the entire 
Order of knights had put on mourning out of sympathy 
with Cicero ; and not less than twenty thousand 
B.C. 58 of the young blood of the Order, with hair un- 
shorn, accompanied him, supporting his suppli- 
cations. Later on, the Senate met to decree that the 
people should put on mourning as for a public calamity. 
When the consuls opposed this measure, and Clodius came 
down to the Senate-house with an armed escort, not a few of 
the Senators rushed from the House, rending their garments, 
and raising loud outcries. But this spectacle moved 
neither pity, nor shame. Cicero had no recourse but either 
to go into exile, or to try conclusions with Clodius by vio- 
lence and cold steel. He appealed for assistance to Pompey, 
who was purposely keeping out of the way, staying in the 
country at his viUa on the Alban Hills. Cicero first sent 
his son-in-law, Piso, to implore help : then he went in per- 
son. Pompey, informed of his visit, had not the courage 
to see him : for he was greatly ashamed of his treatment 
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of a man who had used great efforts on his behalf and had 
done him much political service. At the instance of Caesar, 
whose son-in-law he was, Pompey forgot these ancient 
services and, slipping out by another door, avoided the 
interview. Thus betrayed by Pompey, and abandoned by 
all, Cicero had recourse to the consuls. One of them, 
Gabinius, was at all times a harsh man : but the other, 
Piso, spoke to Cicero more kindly, and advised him to with- 
draw himself, to yield to the attack of Clodius, to endure 
the reversal of the moment, and to prove himself once 
again the saviour of his country, when she was reduced to 
discord and calamity by the action of his enemy. When 
he had received this reply, Cicero took counsel with his 
friends. LucuUus exhorted him to remain, because he 
would be sure to prevail in the end : but his other friends 
advised him to go into exile, upon the ground that the 
people would feel the want of him as soon as they were 
sated with the insanity and folly of Clodius. Cicero re- 
solved to take the latter advice. He accordingly had the 
statue of Athena, which had for a long time stood in his 
house, and which he held in particular honour, conveyed 
to the Capitol, ,where he set it up with the inscription : 
" To Athena, the guardian of Rome." Then, having 
accepted an escort from his frifends, he quietly left Rome 
in the middle of the night, and journeyed on foot through 
Lucania with the intention of reaching Sicily. 

XXXII. When Cicero's flight became Imown, Clodius 
carried a decree of banishment against him, and published 

an edict prohibiting the unhappy man the use 
B.C. 58 of fire and water, and forbidding anyone to 

afford him shelter within five hundred miles 
of Italy. The provincials generally, who respected Cicero, 
paid very smaU attention to this edict, and helped him 
upon his journey, displaying towards him every kind- 
ness ; but at Hipponium, a city of Lucania, Vibo as 
they call it to-day, a certain Vibius, a Sicilian who, 
beside reaping the benefits of Cicero's friendship in many 
other ways, had been appointed during his consulship 
to be superintendent of public works, refused to receive 
him into his house, but offered to execute a deed con- 
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veying to him his country villa. Caius Vergilius, also, 
the praetor of Sicily, who was under the greatest obliga- 
tions to Cicero, wrote to warn him off the soil of Sicily. 
Disheartened at these rebuffs, Cicero proceeded straight to 
Brundisium, and started to cross thence to Djrrrachium 
with a favourable wind. The wind, however, veering 
round and blowing from the sea, he returned upon the 
following day to his point of departure, and, later on, put 
to sea once more. Upon his arrival at Dyrrachium, just 
as he was going to disembark, an earthquake accompaneid 
by a violent agitation of the sea is said to have occurred. 
From these phenomena the soothsayers conjectured that 
Cicero's exile would not be of long duration : since such 
convulsions of nature foreboded change. Many people 
out of kindness came to visit him ; and a mutual rivalry 
sprang up between the cities of Greece in sending deputa- 
tions to wait upon him. In spite of these attentions, how- 
ever, he spent most of his time sunk in despondency and 
gloom ; he had eyes only for Italy, like some love -sick 
swain ; his spirit shrank and cringed beneath misfortune ; 
and he grovelled in a way that one would not have ex- 
pected in a man whose life had been spent amid such high 
culture. Frequently he had asked his friends to call him 
" philosopher," not " orator." For, as he used to say, he 
had chosen philosophy as the serious business of his life, 
and employed rhetoric merely as an instrument to serve 
his political necessities. But the pursuit of fame is quick 
to wash from one's mind the tinge of reason, and to imbue 
it, by habitual intercourse with men in public life, with the 
passions of the vulgar ; unless one takes very good care, 
in one's commimications with the outer world, to participate 
in the conduct of affairs, but not in the passions which 
those affairs excite. 

XXXIII. Having driven Cicero into exile, Clodius had 
his villas and town house burnt to the ground, and erected 
upon the site of the latter a shrine to Liberty. The rest of 
Cicero's property he put up for sale, and held an auction of 
it daily, although no one purchased anything. Henceforth 
Clodius was an object of terror to the aristocratic party. 
The people, now loosed from restraint, were led by him into 
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every excess of licence and audacity. He assailed Pompey, 
and savagely criticised several points in that general's 
conduct of the ALiatic campaign. These attacks damaged 
Pompey's reputation ; and he cursed himself for havmg 
abandoned Cicero. Once more a change came over him, 
and he proved his versatility by working with Cicero's 
friends to secure the orator's recall. Clodius offered a 
strenuous resistance ; but the Senate decreed that they 
would neither ratify nor transact any public business that 
was pending, until Cicero had been recalled. 

During the consulship of Lentulus public discord went so 
far that Tribunes ^ were wounded in the Forum, and 
Quintus, Cicero's brother, was left for dead among the 
corpses. The people now began to change their minds. 
Annius Milo, a Tribune, was the first to find the courage to 
indict Clodius for riotous behaviour ; while many democrats, 
many citizens from the neighbouring towns, allied them- 
selves with Pompey. Surrounded by his supporters, 
Pompey came down, drove Clodius from the Forum, and 
summoned the citizens of Rome to give their votes. Never, 
it is said, had the people voted for anything with such per- 
fect unanimity. The Senate, vieing with the people, passed 
a vote of thanks to all the cities, which had rendered Cicero 
service during his exile, and decreed that Cicero's house 
and villas, which Clodius had'destroyed, should be rebuilt at 
the public expense. 

Cicero accordingly returned to Rome sixteen months 
after his flight. So great was the joy in the towns along his 
route, so great the enthusiasm of the inhabitants 
B.C. 57 at greeting him, that the truth even surpassed 
Cicero's subsequent statement, that " Italy had 
taken him upon her shoulders, and carriedfhim to Rome." 
Even Crassus, who was at enmity with himfbefore his exile, 
now went gladly to meet him, and efiected a reconciliation 
with him, gratifying, as he averred, the wishes of his son 
Publius, who was a strong partisan ofCicero. 

XXXIV. Having allowed a short|{time to elapse, and 
observing that Clodius was away in the country, Cicero 
accompanied by a crowd of people went to the Capitol, and 

^ By the Constitution, the persons of Tribunes were inviolable. 
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tore down and destroyed the tablets of the Tribunes, upon 
which were recorded the administrative acts of Clodius. 
Clodius indicted Cicero for this deed ; and the latter retorted 
by asserting that it was illegal lor Clodius, a patrician born,^ 
to pass into the Tribunate, and that not a single one of his 
acts was valid. Cato also was very indignant, and opposed 
Cicero's attitude : not that he approved of Clodius — indeed 
he strongly resented that demagogue's political measures 
— but he declared that it was an unprecedented act of 
violence for the Senate to vote the abolition of so many 
important decrees and acts, among which was included 
even the record of his own settlement of the affairs of 
Cyprus and Byzantium. Prom this time forth Cicero 
bore Cato a grudge, which, though never breaking into 
open rupture, cast a shadow over the geniality of their 
relations. 

XXXV. Subsequently Clodius met his death at the hands 
of Milo. The latter, indicted for murder, retained Cicero 
as counsel. The Senate, in fear lest the prosecution upon 
a capital charge of a man so illustrious and so high spirited 
as Milo would produce a turmoil in the City, 
B.C. 52 charged Pompey to preside over the hearing of 
this and other cases, and to take steps to secure 
the tranquillity of the city and the integrity of the law- 
courts. Pompey, accordingly, while it was still the depth 
of night, occupied the Forum with his troops. Thereupon 
Milo, apprehensive lest Cicero, startled at the unusual 
spectacle, would conduct the case with something less than 
his usual ability, persuaded him to be taken to the Forum 
in a litter, and to remain quietly within it, until the judges 
had assembled and the court-house was full. 

Cicero, it appears, was not merely deficient in martial 
valour, but approached even public speaking with trepida- 
tion, and suppressed with difficulty his qualms and tremors, 
^ven though the experience of many trials had formed, 
and perfected, his eloquence. When he was counsel for 
Licinnius Murena, who was defending an action brought by 
Cato, he was seized with an ambition to surpass Hortensius, 

^ Clodius, however, had had himself adopted into a Plebeian 
family. 
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who had made a most successful speech in opening the de- 
fence : all night long he never ceased working, with the 
result that, worn out by excessive thought and by want of 
sleep, he showed to much less advantage than usual. Upon 
the occasion, then, of Milo's trial, when he got out of his 
litter and saw Pompey seated on high as in a camp, and the 
whole Forum encircled with the glitter of arms, he was 
dumbfoundered, and scarcely managed to start his speech 
in a state of violent agitation and in a voice hardly audible. 
Milo himself on the contrary attended the trial with an air 
of audacity and resolution, and refused, as unworthy 
artifices, either to let his hair grow, or to put on sable rai- 
ment — a proceeding which seems to have conduced especi- 
ally to his condemnation. Yet it is a fact that Cicero won 
by such weakness a reputation, not so much for cowardice, 
as for affectionate solicitude for his clients. 

XXXVI. Cicero was also admitted into the College of 
priests, whom the Romans call Augurs, in place of the young 
Crassus, who had met his death among the Parthians. 
After that, he received by lot the province of Cilicia, and 

an army of twelve thousand heavy infantry and 
B.C. 52 two thousand six himdred cavaky. He set 

sail, accordingly, with instructions to reconcile 
the people of Cappadocia to their King Ariobarzanes, and to 
recall them to their allegiance. Without recrimination, 
and without bloodshed, he brought the two parties to 
terms, and established between them a satisfactory under- 
standing. By a mild exercise of his authority, he calmed 
the Cilicians, whom he observed to be elated at the Roman 
disaster in Parthia and at the revolutionary movement in 
Asia. Gifts, even when princes offered them, he refused 
to accept. He freed the provincials from the obligation 
of giving banquets in his honour : though he himself used 
to entertain daily at his table various people of distinction, 
whom he treated liberally, but not extravagantly. Hi^ 
house did not possess a porter ; yet no one ever saw him in 
bed. Always astir betimes, sometimes taking a walk in 
front of the house, he exchanged greetings with those who 
came to pay him their respects. Never, it is said, did he 
have anyone scourged with rods : never did he have any- 
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one's garment rent : ^ never did he allow himself to be 
moved by anger to scurrilous abuse, or to add insults to the 
penalties he inflicted. When he discovered that the public 
funds had been extensively misappropriated, he took steps 
to restore the financial prosperity of the cities, while allowing 
those who refunded the money they had appropriated to 
retain their franchise, without inflicting upon them any 
penalty beyond such restitution. He ako tried his hand 
at war, and routed the bandits who lived near Mount 
Amanus. In honour of this victory his troops conferred 
upon him the title " Imperator." ^ The orator Caelius 
asked him to send from Cilicia to Rome some panthers to 
be exhibited in a spectacle : Cicero, proud of his perform- 
ances, wrote in reply that there were no panthers in Cilicia ; 
for they had all gone off to Caria in disgust at being the only 
creatures on whom war was made, while everything else 
enjoyed repose. 

On the voyage back from his province, he touched first 
at Rhodes, and afterwards stayed some time in Athens, 
deUghted with the fond recollection of his past sojourn in 
the city. There he conversed with the leading men of cul- 
ture and paid his respects to his old friends and 
B.C. 49 acquaintance: and then having won the due 
admiration of Greece he returned to Rome, 
where events, like some great tumour, were ripe to burst 
into civil war. 

XXXVII. Proposals were brought forward in the Senate 
for decreeing Cicero a triumph : but he protested that it 
would give him more satisfaction, when terms had been 
arranged between Pompey and Caesar, to follow the latter's 
triumphal car. He gave his advice privately to both 
Caesar and Pompey, addressing many letters to the one 
and many entreaties to the other, and seeking to appease 
and calm them both. But the condition of affairs was past 
remedy. Caesar was advancing upon Rome. Pompey 
refused to await his coming, and accompanied by a host of 
great personages abandoned the city. Cicero took no 
part in this flight : and it was believed that he had attached 

^ A mark of disgr€kce among the Orientals. 
*• Vide Life of Caescur, note 11. 
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himself to Caesar. It is certain that he suffered acute 
distress of mind, and for long hesitated between the two 
parties. His letters show the difficulty he felt in deciding 
to which side he ought to turn. Pompey, he wrote, had a 
glorious and honourable pretext for war ; but Caesar was 
the better administrator, and more capable of defending 
himself and his friends : he knew, therefore, from whom, 
but not to whom, he should flee. Trebatius, one of Caesar's 
friends, wrote and told Cicero that, in Caesar's opinion, he 
ought to join his party, and share his expectations, or, if 
old age made him hesitate to adopt that course, he should 
go to Greece, and remain quietly there out of the way of 
both parties. Astonished that Caesar did not write him- 
self, Cicero angrily replied that he would do nothing un- 
worthy of his past political conduct. Such, at any rate, is 
the story of these events as disclosed in Cicero's " Letters." 
XXXVIII. As soon as Caesar set sail for Spain, Cicero 
took ship and crossed to Pompey. Everyone was delighted 
to see him, except Cato, who took him aside 
B.C. 49 and reproached him severely for allying himself 
to Pompey 's cause. He himself, he said, could 
not honourably abandon the political party, which he had 
adopted from the outset of his'J[career, but Cicero, who 
would have served his country and his friends better by 
staying in Rome as a neutral, and adapting himself to cir- 
cumstances, had preferred, without reason, and without 
necessity, to declare himself an enemy of Caesar, and to 
come to Pompey's camp with the intention of sharing so 
great a peril. These words, and the fact that Pompey did 
not employ him on any important service, altered Cicero's 
determination. But, so far as his treatment by Pompey 
was concerned, Cicero had only himself to blame. He 
repented having come, and candidly admitted it : he scoffed 
at Pompey's preparations, and grumbled privately at his 
plans : he could not refrain from uttering some gibe, or 
witticism, at the expense of the allies : and though he was 
always parading about the camp without a smile upon his 
sullen countenance, yet he raised the laughter of others, 
who had no cause to laugh. It will be best to give a few 
instances. Domitius, having promoted to be an officer a 
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man who had no notion of war, pleaded the integrity and 
moderation of his' character. "Why, then," remarked 
Cicero, " don't you keep him to be your children's 
governor ? " Once somebody praised Theophanes of 
Lesbos, who was superintendent of workmen in the camp, 
for the successful way in which he had consoled the 
Rhodians for the loss of their fleet. " What a comfort it 
is," said Cicero, " to have a Greek superintendent ! " 
Upon another occasion when Caesar had scored successes 
all along the line, and kept the Pompeians to some extent 
under siege, Lentulus remarked that he had been informed 
that Caesar's friends were looking sullen. "You mean, 
I suppose," replied Cicero, " that they are disaffected 
towards Caesar." A certain Marcius, who had lately 
come from Italy, stated that a rumour was prevalent in 
Rome to the effect that Pompey was besieged. Thereupon 
Cicero observed : " And you came out, I suppose, to see 
the fact for yourself, and believe I " After the great 
defeat,** when Nonius exclaimed that they 
B.C. 48 ought to have good hopes, because seven eagles 
still remained in Pompey's camp, Cicero re- 
torted : " Sound advice, if we were flghting jackdaws ! " 
Again, when Labienus, fortified by certain oracles, asserted 
that Pompey was bound to prevail, Cicero retorted : " At 
any rate, his generalship has now lost us our camp." 

XXXIX. After the battle of Pharsalia, in which owing 
to ill-health Cicero took no part, and after Pompey's flight, 
Cato, who was at Dyrrachium and had with him a numerous 
army and an immense fleet, proposed that Cicero should 
assume command of the land forces — ^a distinction to which 
both precedent and the prestige of his consulship gave 
him a pre-eminent claim. But Cicero rejected the office, 
and declined absolutely to take any part in the campaign. 
His refusal very nearly cost him his life ; for young Pompey 
and his friends, exclaiming that he was a traitor, drew their 
swords and would have killed him, had not Cato inter- 
posed, and with difficulty rescued and conveyed him out 
of the camp. 

Having arrived at Brundisium, he stayed there for some 
^ Pharsalia. 
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time, waiting for Caesar, who was delayed by kis business 
in Asia and Egypt. When Caesar was reported to have 
anchored at Tarentum, and to be coming overland to 
Brundisium, Cicero started out to meet him ; not that he 
was at all despondent as to his prospects, but he felt diffident 
about making advances to an enemy and a conqueror in 
the presence of a crowd of people. There was no occasion, 
however, for him to compromise his dignity by 
B.C. 47 word or deed. For Caesar, when he saw Cicero 
advancing to meet him far in front of the others, 
dismoimted and embraced him, and then accompanied him 
for. many furlongs, engaging him the while in private con- 
versation. Henceforth Cesar continued to hold him in 
honour and in afEectionate consideration; so much so 
indeed that, even when Cicero wrote a panegyric of Cato, 
Caesar in his counter-blast praised Cicero's eloquence and 
conduct, and drew a marked parallel between him and 
Pericles and Theramenes ^^ in these respects. Cicero's 
work was entitled Cato ; Caesar's ArUicato. 

Quintus Ligarius was indicted for being one of Caesar's 
enemies ; and Cicero undertook his defence. Whereupon 
Caesar, as the story goes, remarked to his friends : " What 
is there to prevent our hearing Cicero plead after so long a 
silence ? The defendant was condemned long ago of roguery 
and hostility." Cicero's opening words moved Caesar in an 
extraordinary manner ; as the speech proceeded, instinct 
with varied passions, a marvel of elegance and grace, 
every eye beheld the colour come and go frequently on 
Caesar's countenance, reflecting all the workings of his 
mind. At last, when the orator touched upon the stricken 
field of Pharsalia, Caesar, profoundly moved, shuddered 
all over, and let fall from his hand some of the tablets, on 
which he had been making notes. Whatever truth there 
may be in this story, Caesar under some compulsion or 
other acquitted the prisoner. 

XL. Aiter this, the republic having given place to mon- 
archy, Cicero abandoned political life, and opened a school 

^ The comparison with Theramenes, though no doubt just, 
was perhaps meant a little unkindly. Theramenes was a ^te&t 
opportunist, who changed his political convictions several times. 
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for young men who desired to study philosophy ; and one 
might almost say that he owed to his intimate relations 
with these scions of the most noble and leading 
B.C. 47-44 families his once more enj oying very considerable 
influence in Rome. But his chief occupation 
was the composition and translation of philosophical dia- 
logues, and the rendering into Latin of all the terms of 
logic and natural philosophy. For his, they say, was the 
credit of having fest, or most extensively, latinised such 
terms as phantasia (presentation), sunkatathesis (mental 
assent), epocAe (suspension of judgment), katahpsis (appre- 
hension), not to mention the atomon (indivisible), the 
ameres (inseparable), the kenon (void) and numerous other 
terms of this sort. His method of rendering them intel- 
ligible and familiar was partly by metaphor, and partly by 
literal translation. As an amusement, also, he availed 
himself of his facility for poetry. He is said, when he 
devoted himself to the task, to have composed five hundred 
verses in a single night. 

The greater part of this time he spent on his estate near 
Tusculum, whence he wrote to his friends that he was lead- 
ing the life of a Laertes ; ^ but whether he wrote in a spirit 
of pleasantry as his habit was, or in a fever of ambitious 
craving for public life and in disgust at his present circum- 
stances, it is impossible to say. He visited Rome rarely, 
and solely to pay his respects to Caesar : he took the lead 
among, and always added some fresh suggestion to the 
proposals of, those who advocated the conference of honours 
upon the great man and applauded his exploits. In the 
same spirit also was his remark about Pompey's statues, 
which had been overturned and pulled down. Caesar 
ordered them to be re -erected : and this was done. There- 
upon Cicero observed that by this act of generosity Caesar 
had raised Pompey's statues, and firmly fixed the founda- 
tions of his own. 

XLI. He meditated, it is said, writing a History of Rome, 

which should comprise a considerable part of Greek History, 

and deal generally with the mass of legends and myths, 

which he had collected : but his intention was frustrated 

w Vide Homer, Od. i. 205-226. 
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by the press of business and trouble both public and 
domestic, most of which appears to have befallen him by 
his own choice. First of all, he put away his wife Terentia, 
because during the war she had neglected him to such an 
extent, that he had departed from Italy utterly devoid of 
the mere necessaries of travel, and because, when he re- 
turned once more to Italy, he had not found her well-dis- 
posed towards him. Though he made a long stay in 
Brundisium, she never came to him ; and when his 
daughter, a mere child,^ set out upon so long a journey, 
her mother did not provide her with a suitable escort or 
with proper provision. In fact, she had denuded Cicero's 
house of everything and left it bare, save for a vast accumu- 
lation of debts. 

Such were the alleged and most honourable motives of 
the separation. Terentia, who denied the truth of the 
charges, found ample justification for doing so in the 
marriage, which Cicero contracted with a young lady ^ no 
long time afterwards, and to which he had been led, as 
Terentia insinuated, by a passion for the girl's youth and 
beauty. According, however, to a letter written by Tiro, 
Cicero's freedman, his master's object was to secure her 
wealth for the payment of his debts. The girl indeed was 
very wealthy ; and Cicero, who had been left as her 
guardian, had control of her estate. Involved in debts 
amounting to many thousands, he was persuaded by his 
friends and relatives to marry this child so incompatible 
with him in years, and to rid himself of his creditors by 
means of her fortune. Antonius, referring to this marriage 
in his reply to the Philippics, says that Cicero put away the 
wife at whose apron-strings he had grown old — & neat hit 
at Cicero's stay-at-home habits, which conveyed the taunt 
that he was a man unfitted for action and for war. 

Not long after the wedding, his daughter died in child- 
bed at the house of Lentulus, whom she had married after 
the death of her first husband, Piso.*^ Philosophers came 

^ Plutarch makes a slip. Tullia was twenty-seven at the time. 
40 PubliUa. 

^ Lentulus was really her third husband. Fulvius Crassipes 
was her second. 
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from all quarters to offer consolation to Cicero : but he was 
acutely distressed at his misfortune, so much so that he 
even put away his newly-married bride, because she seemed 
pleased at Tullia's death. 

XLII. Such, then, was the state of Cicero's domestic 
affairs. The conspiracy against Caesar had meanwhile been 
formed : but Cicero took no part in it, though he was a 
constant companion of Brutus, and was believed to surpass 
every one else in his indignation against the present regime 
and in his longing for the past. But the conspirators 
feared both his natural deficiency of courage and his years, 
in the lapse of which the boldness even of the stoutest wanes. 
However, when the deed was done by Brutus and Cassius ; 
when Caesar's friends leagued themselves against the 

murderers and there was fear that Rome would 
B.C. 44 be involved once more in civil wars ; Antonius, 

the consul, convoked the Senate and addressed 
them briefly on the subject of concord, while Cicero by 
a long and opportune discourse persuaded the House to 
imitate the Athenians, decree an amnesty for acts done 
against Caesar, and allot provinces to Cassius and Brutus. 
But such measures were not conclusive. Their own hearts 
bade the people pity the dead, when they saw the corpse 
being carried through the Forum : and when Antonius 
displayed to them the dead man's robe dripping with 
blood, and slashed all over with the blows of swords, their 
indignation rose to frenzy. They searched the Forum for 
the murderers, and, torches in hand, rushed to fire the houses 
of the assassins. The conspirators, however, escaped scot 
free, thanks to the precautions they had taken against 
such a danger ; and anticipating many other dangers as 
great, they quitted Rome. 

XLIII. The immediate result of Caesar's death was 
the elevation of Antonius ; and the fear that he 
meditated seizing the sceptre of monarchy filled every 
heart, and more especially that of Cicero. Antonius, 
indeed, perceiving Cicero's recovery of political influence, 
and knowing his connection with the party of Brutus, 
fretted at his continued presence in Rome. Even in 
times past there had existed between the two of them 
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a mutual distrust engendered by the dissimilarity and 
diversity of their modes of life. Filled with apprehensions 
on this account, Cicero's first impulse was to sail with 
Dolabella to Syria in the capacity of legatus. Hirtius and 
Pansa, however, the consuls-designate to succeed Antonius, 
men of merit and zealous supporters of Cicero, besought 
him not to desert them, and promised, if he but remained 
in Rome, to crush the power of Antonius. But Cicero, 
without displaying either entire distrust or entire confidence 
in their proposals, bade adieu to Dolabella, agreed with 
Hirtius to spend the summer in Athens and to return to 
Rome when the n ^w cnnftiila had taken offi ce, and then 
sailed ofE by himself to Greece. Some delay, however, 
occurred during the voyage, and news reached him from 
Rome, as usual. Antonius, he learnt, had performed an 
extraordinary volte-face : his every action, his entire 
policy was now directed to gratify the Senate : and 
Cicero's presence alone was required to secure a most 
satisfactory settlement of afEairs. Cicero, accordingly, 
blaming himself for his excessive caution, turned back 
again to Rome. 

At the outset his expectations were not deceived. An 
immense concourse of people, overjoyed at his return and 
longing to see him, poured out from the city to meet him. 
The handshakings and the greetings, which took place at the 
city gates and along the route, occupied almost an entire 
day. Upon the following day Antonius convoked the 
Senate, and summoned Cicero to attend. The latter, 
however, did not come, but stayed in bed, pretending that 
he was poorly after the fatigue of his journey. The truth 
seems to have been that, owing to some suspicious informa- 
tion which he had received on the way, he was afraid of 
an attempt upon his life. Antonius, indignant at the im- 
putation, despatched some soldiers with orders to bring him 
or to burn his house over his head. Influenced, however, 
by the opposition and intercession of a large portion of the 
Senate, Antonius contented himself with having obtained 
a surety.*^ Henceforth the two men continued upon 

^ When a magistrate or senator was summoned to the Senate, 
and refused to come, the officers bearing the summons were 
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their way side by side, showing no sign, but always upon 
the watch, until the young Caesar, having arrived from 

ApoUbnia, received the inheritance left to him 
B.C. 44 by the great Caesar and set himself to dispute 

with Antonius the possession of the twenty-five 
million drachmas *^ which the latter had retained out of the 
estate. 

XLIV. Soon after this, Philippiis, who had married 
young Caesar's mother, and MarceUus who had married his 
sister, accompanied the young man to Cicero's house, 
where an agreement was come to between them that Cicero 
should afEord young Caesar, both in the Senate, and in the 
popular assembly, the support of his eloquence and political 
influence, while Caesar should employ his wealth and 
military strength to ensure Cicero's personal safety. For 
the lad had already gathered about him not a few of the 
soldiers who had served under his imcle. But there seems 
also to have been some more important consideration why 
Cicero should have welcomed so gladly young Caesar's 
friendship. While Pompey and Caesar were still alive, it 
appears, Cicero imagined in a dream that somebody had 
summoned to the Capitol all the children of the senators, 
because Jupiter intended to choose one of them to be lord 
of Rome. The people of the city ran eagerly to the spot, 
and crowded about the shrine, while the young aspirants 
sat in silence, clad in their purple-broidered robes. Suddenly 
the doors were flung open : the boys rose, one by one, and 
passed round before the god, who scrutinised them all, and 
sent them away disappointed. But when young Caesar 
presented himself before him, Jupiter stretched out his 
right hand, and said : " Men of Rome, here is the prince 
who will put an end to your civil wars ! " At the time, 
they say, when he saw this dream, Cicero had the image of 
the boy impressed upon his mind, and preserved a vivid 
recollection of him, although he was not acquainted with 
him. Upon the following day, as he was going down to the 
Campus Martins, he met the boys of his dream coming away 
after having finished their martial exercises. The very first 
entitled to remove some article of furniture or other valuable 
from his house. « Nearly £1,000,000. 

II. K 
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boy, who caught Cicero's eye, was the image of the one he 
had seen in his dream. Cicero was astounded, and enquired 
who his parents were. Now the lad's father was Octavius, 
descendant of a not very illustrious house, and his mother 
Attia, a niece of Caesar — a relationship which explains why 
Caesar, having no children of his own, had in his will left 
his property and house to this young relative. Henceforth, 
they say, (Scero, whenever he met the lad, conversed with 
him with interest ; and the child received Cicero's kind- 
nesses as a matter of right, because he happened to have 
been born during Cicero's consulship. 

XLV. Such were the avowed motives of their friendship. 
But in reality the considerations which attached Cicero to 
Caesar were, first, his hatred for Antonius, and then his love 
of honours, which his nature could not resist. He thought 
to make Caesar's influence serve the cause of the Republic. 
To this end he so insinuated himself into the young man's 
favour as to win from him the name of " father " — a circum- 
stance which roused the indignation of Brutus, who in his 
letters to Atticus censures Cicero severely, because, in 
courting the favour of Caesar on account of his dread of 
Antonius, he was clearly not working for the freedom of his 
country, but simply winning for himself a benevolent 
master. For all that, Brutus took up Cicero's son, who 
was staying at Athens and attending the schools of phil- 
osophy, gave him a command, and won a number of suc- 
cesses through his services. 

At this time Cicero's influence in Rome had attained its 
highest pitch. Exercising as much power as he wished, 
he drove Antonius from Rome, raised a strong opposition 
against him, and despatched the two consuls, Hirtius and 
Fansa, to carry on war with him. At the same time he 
induced the Senate to decree the honour of lictors and prae- 
torian insignia to Caesar, as though he, forsooth, was 
fighting for the safety of his country. 

When Antonius had been defeated,** and both consuls 

had met their death in the battle, the troops rallied to 

Caesar's standard. The Senate, who feared a young man 

whom Fortune favoured so remarkably, essayed by con- 

^ At the battle of MttmU. 
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ferring honours and awards to wean the armies from Caesar's 
side, and to strip him of his power. Since the flight of 
Antonius, they protested, they had had no need of pro- 
tectors. This attitude alarmed Caesar, who sent 
B.C. 43 some friends to Cicero, who, by their representa- 
tions, induced him to secure the consulship for 
himself and for Caesar. Cicero, they urged, could employ 
the resources of the State as he wished, could grasp in his 
hands the reins of power, and could readily manage this 
stripling whose sole desire was for renown and glory. 
Caesar himseH, indeed, afterwards confessed that, fearing 
the disbandment of his troops and in danger of being left 
entirely without support, he had availed himself of the 
opportunity presented by Cicero's ambition, and persuaded 
him to seek election to the consulship, and to give him, 
Caesar, his active co-operation and support. 

XLVI. Cicero, grey-headed though he was, let himself 
be persuaded and duped by a mere youngster. He gave 
Caesar his support in obtaining office, and brought the 
Senate over to his side. Such utter fatuity called down 
upon Cicero's head the immediate censiure of 
B.C. 43 his friends : and no long time afterwards his own 
sense told him, that he had ruined himseU and 
sacrificed the liberty of the people. Young Caesar, now 
waxed great, grasj)ed the consulship, and bade adieu to 
Cicero. T hen he proceeded to make friendly overtures to 
Antonius an3 Lepidus ; and, uniting his power with theirs, 
shared the empire with them, as though it were some 
ordinary chattel. Persons, whose death was expedient, 
were proscribed, to the number of over two hundred. The 
proscription, however, which caused the triumvirs the most 
lively dispute, was that of Cicero. Antonius refused to 
come to terms, unless Cicero was the first to die. Lepidus 
supported Antonius, while Caesar opposed them both. 
Their secret conferences took place near the town of Bononia, 
and lasted for three days. They met at a spot, which was 
some distance from their camps and surrounded by a river. 
For the first two days Caesar is said to have struggled hard 
for Cicero's life, but upon the third day he gave way and 
sacrificed the unhappy man. The terms of the compromise 
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were as follows. Caesar was to abandon Cicero ; Lepidus, 
his brother Paulus ; and Antonius, Lucius Caesar, his 
maternal uncle.** Thus did these three men, swayed by 
anger and ferocity, abandon the elementary principles of 
humanity, and demonstrated more clearly than ever, that 
there is no wfld beast more savage than a human being, 
when he has the power to serve his passion. 

XL VII. While this was going on, Cicero had been staying 
at his place near Tusculum. His brother was staying 
with him. But, getting news of the proscriptions, they 
determined to remove to Astyra, an estate of Cicero's by 
the seaside, and thence to sail for Macedonia to 
B.C. 43 join Brutus, who according to common report 
was now in a strong position. Overcome with 
grief, they proceeded on their journey, borne in litters. 
Sometimes they stopped by the way, and, bringing their 
litters side by side, poured out to one another their sorrows. 
Quintus was the more despondent of the two : his thoughts 
dwelt ever upon his utter destitution. He had brought, 
he said, nothing from his home, and Cicero's provision was 
scanty, even for himself. It would be better, he urged, for 
Cicero to continue his flight, while he, Quintus, returned 
home, and got together some necessaries. This plan was 
decided on. They embraced one another, and parted in 
tears. Not many days afterwards Quintus was betrayed 
to a search party by his servants, and was put to death 
together with his son.^ Cicero, meanwhile, had reached 
Astyra, and, finding there a vessel, embarked immediately, 
and sailed along before a favourable wind as far as Circaeum. 
The pilots wished to weigh anchor immediately, and leave 
this place : but Cicero, either because he dreaded the sea, or 
because he did not yet despair of Caesar's fidelity, disem- 
barked and proceeded on foot for some hundred furlongs 
upon the road towards Rome. But, once again a prey to 

^ Lucius and Paulus, however, esoaped. The former was 
saved by Julia, Antony's mother ; the latter was rescued by 
the centurions of his legion, and fled to Brutus. 

^ The son was discovered first. He was put to the torture, 
but refused to disclose his father's hiding-place. Quintus, how- 
ever, to save his son further anguish, surrendered himself. 
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misgivings, he changed his intention, and journeyed to- 
wards the sea in the direction of Astjrra. There he passed 
the night, his mind filled with such terror and despair that 
he determined to go secretly to Caesar's house, and to set 
the god of Vengeance on his betrayer's track by slaying 
himself upon the altar of the household gods. But fear of 
torture diverted him from this course also. A host of other 
wild and contradictory projects occupied his mind. At 
last he surrendered himself to the mercy of his servants, 
telling them to take him by water to Caiete, where he had 
an estate, a pleasant retreat in the summer-time when the 
north-east winds blow their gentlest. At this spot there is 
also a shrine of Apollo a little way above the sea. As 
Cicero's boat was being rowed to land, a flock of ravens 
rose from the shrine, and directed their flight with loud 
croaking towards the approaching vessel. Alighting upon 
both sides of the yardarm, some continued croaking, while 
others pecked at the ends of the ropes. Everyone regarded 
this spectacle as a portent of evil. Cicero, however, dis- 
embarked, and, proceeding to his villa, lay down, intending 
to take some rest. Most of the ravens settled near the 
.window of his room, and croaked dismally ; but one hopped 
down upon the bed, on which Cicero lay with his head 
covered, and with its beak gradually pulled the covering 
oft the sleeping man's face. At this sight his servants, 
protesting that they would be playing a villain's part, if 
they stood calmly by as spectators of their master's murder, 
if, while even the wild beasts came to his help and were 
concerned for his unmerited fate, they themselves did 
nothing to protect him, prevailed upon him, partly by 
entreaties, partly by force, and carried him in a litter 
towards the sea. 

XL VIII. Meanwhile the assassins arrived, Herennius the 
centurion, and Popilius the military tribune, whom Cicero 
had once defended against a charge of parricide. 
B.C. 43 Some underlings accompanied them. Finding 
the doors closed, they broke them in. There 
was no sign of Cicero, and the people in the house denied 
any knowledge'of his whereabouts. At last a young man, 
a freedman of Cicero's brother Quintus, by name Philologus, 
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whom Cicero himself had brought up and to whom he had 
given a liberal education in literature and science, informed 
the Tribune of the litter which was on its way towards the 
sea along the shady paths through the plantation. The 
Tribune, accordingly, taking a few men with him, hurried 
round to the spot where the path debouched upon the sea- 
shore : Herennius meanwhile ran along the path itself. 
Cicero caught sight of him, and ordered his servants to set 
the litter down where they stood. Grasping his chin with 
his left hand, — a gesture habitual with him---Cicero looked 
fixedly at his murderers. His throat parched with drought, 
his hair dishevelled, his features wasted with anxiety, he 
presented so terrible a spectacle that most of those who 
were by covered their faces, while Herennius plunged his 
sword into the neck, which Cicero, reaching from the litter, 
offered to receive the blow. So died Cicero in 
B.C. 43 his sixty-fourth year. Acting upon Antonius' 
instructions, Herennius,*^ cut off his victim's 
head, and the hands with which he had written the Phil- 
ippics. For Cicero had himself given the title " Philippics " 
to his speeches against Antonius : and this work is up to 
the present day called the Philippics. 

XLIX. When Cicero's mutilated members arrived in 
Rome, Antonius happened to be presiding over the elections 
of magistrates. Upon hearing the news, and when he had 
feasted his eyes upon his enemy's remains, he exclaimed in 
a loud voice that the proscriptions would now have an end. 
He then ordered that Cicero's head and hands should be 
fixed above the beaks upon the rostrum — ^a spectacle that 
made the Romans shudder, because they imagined that 
they looked not so much on Cicero's face, as on an image 
of Antonius' soul. 

Amid these terrible deeds, however, Antonius meditated 
one act of justice, and surrendered Philologus to Pomponia, 
the wife of Quintus. This lady, when she got possession of 
his person, among other terrible punishments which she 
inflicted upon him, compelled him to cut off his own flesh 
piece by piece, cook it, and then eat it. Such is the story 

*' According to Valerius Maximus, it was Popilius who 
murdered Cicero and mutilated him. 
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told by some historians. But Cicero's own freedman, 
Tiro, does not even say a word about the treachery of 
Philologus. 

I am informed that Caesar many years afterwards came 
one day to visit one of his grandsons. The latter, having 
in his hands a book of Cicero's, in terror attempted to 
conceal it under his cloak. Caesar, perceiving the act, took 
the book from him and, still standing, perused a consider- 
able part of it. Then returning the volume to the lad he 
remarked : " An eloquent man, my son, eloquent and 
patriotic." 

Very soon after the death of Cicero, Antonius was crushed 
by Caesar.^ The latter, being himself consul, appointed 
Cicero's son to be his colleague ; and it was during this 
consulship that the Senate caused the statues of Antonius 
to be pulled down, revoked all the other honours they had 
conferred upon him, and decreed finally that no member 
of the house of Antonius should thenceforth bear the name 
of Marcus. Thus did Fate reserve for the house of Cicero 
to complete the chastisement of Antonius. 

*8 At the battle of Actium, twelve years later. 
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I. There is absolutely no point connected with the life 
of Lycurgus, the law-giver, which is not a matter of dispute. 
The accounts given of his birth, of his travels, of his death, 
and beyond all else of his legislative measures and political 
system are mutually contradictory ; while least of all are 
historians agreed as to the period in which he lived. Some, 
among whom is the philosopher, Aristotle, state that 
Lycurgus flourished when Iphitus ^ was at the height of 
his power, and assisted him in establishing the Olympic 
Truce.* In proof of this assertion Aristotle adduces the 
well-known disc at Olympia, upon which is preserved an 
inscription of Lycurgus' name. Other historians, like 
Eratosthenes and ApoUodorus, whose chronology is based 
on the succession of Spartan Kings, declare that the date 
of Lycurgus was many years prior to the first Olympiad.* 
Timaeus suggests that two Lycurgi existed in Sparta at 
different periods, and that the high repute of one of them 
caused the doings of both to be ascribed to the one. The 
more ancient of the two at any rate, says Timaeus, existed 
not long after the times of Homer, and, as some assert, had 
actually conversed with the poet. Xenophon also, in the 
passage where he states that Lycurgus was contemporary 
with the Heraclidae, appears to suggest his antiquity. Of 

^ Iphitus is generally supposed to have instituted the Olympic 
Games in 774 B.o. 

3 A general armistice was maintained throughout Greece 
during the Olympic Games, 6uid also during the Pythian, * 
Isthmian, and Nemean Games ; c/. the Trive de Dieu of medi- 
aeval times. 

^ The Olympic Games were held once in five years ; and an 
Olympiad was the period between each festival. 
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course the most recent of the Spartan kings were also 
Heraclidae by descent ; but Xenophon seems rather to use 
the term Heraclidae of the earliest kings, the immediate 
descendants of Heracles. Nevertheless, so utterly astray 
though history is in this matter, I shall attempt, by follow- 
ing those authors whose statements have been least refuted, 
or are best supported by creditable witnesses, to give an 
account of this great man. 

The poet Simonides denies that Lycurgus was the son of 
Eunomus, and asserts that both Eunomus and Lycurgus 
were the sons of Prytanis. But this is not the genealogy 
given by most historians. According to the majority, 
Procles the son of Aristodemus begat Soils ; * Solis begat 
Eurypon ; Eurypon begat Prytanis ; Prytanis begat 
Eunomus : and Eunomus begat Polydectes by his first 
wife, and, as Dieutychidas tells us, a younger son, Lycurgus, 
by Dionassa. Lycurgus was thus sixth in descent from 
Ixodes, and eleventh from Heracles. 

II. Of the ancestors of Lycurgus the most renowned was 
Soils, in whose time the Spartans reduced the helots to 
slavery, and made a partition of Arcadian territory, of 
which they annexed a considerable part. The following 
story is told about Soils. Once he was beleaguered by the 
Clitorians in a difficult post, where there was no water- 
supply, and agreed to surrender the territory he had con- 
quered to the enemy, on condition that he and all his 
troops drank from the neighbouring spring. When these 
stipulations had been confirmed by oath. Soils assembled 
his troops, and offered his kingdom to the man who re- 
frained from drinking. Not one of them, however, could 
endure his thirst any longer ; they one and all drank of 
the water. Last of all Soils came down to the spring. There 
in the presence of the enemy he dashed the water over his 
face and hands, and marched off, refusing to relinquish his 
hold upon the country, on the ground that all had not 
drunk of the water. The people of Sparta, though roused 
by such deeds as this to admiration for Sous, did not call 
the royal house after him, but named it Eurypontidae after 
his son, Eurypon : the reason being that Eurypon was the 
* Herodotus omits Soils from the genealogy 
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first king to relax the excessive absolutism of the monarchy, 
to pursue a popular policy, and to court the favour of the 
masses. The result of this relaxation of the royal power 
was that the audacity of the people increased ; while suc- 
ceeding kings, either incurred odium by repressive measures 
against the masses, or yielded to their agitation through 
weakness or from a desire to curry favour. Lawlessness 
and disorder, consequently, reigned in Sparta for a long 
time. This condition of affairs even brought about the 
death of one king, the father of Lycurgus. For, in en- 
deavouring to quell a riot, he was killed by a blow from 
a cook's chopper. The kingdom passed to his elder son, 
Polydectes. 

III. Upon the death of Polydectes, which occurred 
shortly afterwards, there was a general consensus of opinion 
that Lycurgus should ascend the throne. And as a matter 
of fact he did hold the sceptre, imtil the pregnancy of his 
brother's widow was evident. As soon as he was aware of 
this circumstance, he declared that the kingdom belonged 
to her child, if it was a male, and continued to exercise the 
royal functions as guardian of the infant prince. The 
Lacedaemonians give the name Pradicus to the guardian of 
an infant king. 

Meanwhile the queen-mother sent privately, and made 
overtures to Lycurgus. She was ready, she said, to destroy 
the unborn infant, upon condition that Lycurgus, when he 
held the throne of Sparta, should marry her. Lycurgus 
was filled with loathing at her wickedness ; but did not 
reject her proposal. Pretending that he approved and 
accepted her suggestion, he replied that there was no need 
for her to impair her health, and imperil her life, by taking 
drugs to procure an abortion. He himself, he intimated, 
would take good care that the child should be got out of 
the way, as soon as it was born. By this means he induced 
the wretch to await her confinement. When he heard 
that she was in labour, he sent persons to attend and 
watch her delivery, with strict injunctions, if a female 
child was bom, to hand it over to the women, but, if it was 
a male infant, to bring it to him, no matter upon what 
business he might be engaged. A male child was bom, as 
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he sat at dinner with the magistrates ; and his officers 
arrived, bringing the little baby to him. Lycurgus, so the 
story goes, took it in his arms, and addressed those present 
with the words : " A King has been born to you, Men of 
Sparta ! " He then set the infant down in the royal place, 
and named him Charilans ^ because of the joy evinced by 
all present at his nobility and justice. 

Lycurgus had reigned eight months in all, and was in 
every respect looked up to by his fellow-countrymen. 
Those who adhered to him and were ready and willing to 
execute his command because of his moral worth, were 
more numerous than those who obeyed him because he 
was Begent and exercised the royal power. Yet there 
was alsa a party who envied the advancement of so young 
a man and endeavoured to oppose it. Foremost in this 
party were the relatives and retainers of the King's mother, 
whom they considered to have been grossly insulted. Once 
her brother, Leonidas, in a scurrilous and audacious attack 
upon Lycurgus, insinuated that he was sure his kinsman 
was thekjtttore-iing ; a remark which by the -suspicions 
it suggested prepared the way for charging Lycurgus with 
conspiracy, in the event of any calamity befalhng the 
young king, ^milar statements also emanated from the 
qu^efencther. Acutely distressed at these base insinua- 
tions, and dreading a danger which he could not see, 
Lycurgus determined to escape suspicion by going abroad, 
and to travel about the world, until his nephew had reached 
man's estate and begotten a successor for the kingdom. 

IV. Setting sail accordingly, he proceeded first to Crete. 
Here he carefully observed the political systems in vogue, 
and conversed with the most eminent statesmdiw- .Some 
of the Cretan institutions which won his keen approval, he 
thoroughly mastered in detail, intending to introduce them 
into Sparta for practical use ; but others again he rejected. 
By his charm and friendliness of manner he quite won the 
heart of Thales, who was reckoned one of the savants and - 
statesmen of the island, and sent him o£E to Sparta. This 
Thales was supposed to be a writer of lyrical poems : his 
art, howeyer, was but a blind, and in reality his activity 
•* i.e. Joy of the people, 
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was as extensive as that of the greatest legislator. His 
poems were sermons inculcating concord and obedience to 
authority ; their music and their measure were the embodi- 
ment of order and repose. The hearts of all who listened 
to his strains were softened insensibly, and were weaned 
from the mutual animosities, which prevailed at the moment, 
to a zeal for the high and noble. In a sense, therefore, 
Thales prepared the way for Lycurgus to educate the 
Spartan&. 

From Crete Ly«urgus sailed to Asia. His object was, 
so they say, by comparing Ionian extravagance and luxury 
with the rigid economy of living in Crete, to discover the 
cause of the divergence between the two countries in 
manners and in government ; just as a physician attempts 
to do in comparing}|diseased and sickly persons with those 
in robust health. 

In Asia, it seems, Lycurgus first became acquainted with 
the works ot Homer, which were preserved by the descend- 
ants of Creophylus.® Perceiving in these poems a leaven 
of political wisdom, and an educative force, no less worthy 
of attention than their power to please and to amuse, he 
coUected and transcribed them with pleasure, intending 
to introduce them into Sparta. A faint echo of the reputa- 
tion of these epics had already reached Greece : but only 
a few people possessed a copy of the poems, and that only 
of certain parts, because the work, as it happened, had 
been brought over in fragments. Lycurgus then was 
quite the first to make this great epic familiar to the 
Greeks. 

The E^rptians believe that Lycurgus also visited their 
country ; that he particularly admired the distinction drawn 
between the military and other castes ; and that he intr o- 
duced this system mto Sparta, and, by separating from 
the rest the working-class and the artisans, produced a 
polity truly civilised and homogeneous. The claim thus put 
forward by the Egyptians is supported by the evidence of 
some Greek historians. 

For the statement that Lycurgus visited Africa., and 
Spain, travelled about India, and conversed with the 
* Homer ifii supposed to have lived in the house of Oreophylus. 
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Gymnosophists/ I am aware of no authority save the 
Spartan Aristocrates, the son of Hipparchus. 

V. When Lycurgus had left them, the Lacedaemonians 
missed him sadly, and sent frequent messengers asking him 
to return. Their kings, they perceived, enjoyed title and 
honour, but in no other respect excelled the mass of citizens : 
in Lycurgus alone resided an imperial mind, and that 
subtle influence which leads mankind. Moreover, the 
presence of the great man was not displeasing to the kings 
themselves. They hoped, with Lycurgus by their side, 
to find the people less insolent. Such was the frame of 
mind in which Lycurgus found them upon his return. He 
immediately set himself to revolutionise the existing regime 
and to make radical alterations in the constitution. Partial 
measures, hemaintained, would be ineffectual, and not even 
helpful ; one must treat the body politic, as one would treat 
a physical body which was corrupt and burdened with all 
manner of diseases ; and, after dissolving and transforming 
the existing humours by the use of drugs and purgatives, 
one should start the patient upon an entirely new system 
of living. 

Full of such thoughts and before putting them into 
execution Lycurgus left the country to visit Delphi. There, 
after having offered sacrifice, he sought instruction of the 
god, and returned to Sparta, bringing with him that famous 
oracle,® in which the Priestess of Apollo addressed him as 
" the beloved of heaven," and " more god than man," and 
stated that Apollo granted his request to be allowed to 
enact equitable laws, and promised that the constitution 
which he should estabhsh would be far the most vigorous in 
the world. 

Elated at this response, he assembled the nobles and ex- 
horted them to join their efforts with his. Having started 
by discussing the question privately with his friends, he 
then acquired, little by little, an ever-increasing number of 
supporters, and organised them for the great undertaking. 
When the proper moment arrived, he bade thirty of the 
leading men in the State arm themselves and proceed at 
daybreak to the market-place, so as to terrify and intimidate 
"^ Vide Life of Alexemder, cap, 64. ^ Herod, i. Ixxv. 
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his opponents. Hermippiis has given us the names of the 
twenty most distinguished personages of this company ; 
but other historians name Arthmiades, as the man who was 
most closely associated with Lycurgus in the whole under- 
taking, and who lent him particular assistance in matters 
of legislation. 

VHien the disturbances began, King Charilaus, under the 
belief that the whole movement was directed against him 
personally, became alarmed and took refuge in the Brazen 
Temple.* He was subsequently induced, however, to 
accept the solemn declarations of the reformers, and, leaving 
the sanctuary, took his part in what was on foot. This 
King was naturally of a pliant disposition, and it was 
perhaps this trait to which his consort, Archelaus, referred, 
when, in reply to certain people who were panegyrising the 
young prince, he remarked : " Why, how can Charilaus be 
virtuous, when he is not harsh even to the wicked ? " 

Of the numerous revolutionary changes effected by 
Lycurgus, the first and most important was the establish- 
ment of the Council of Ancients. This institution, as Plato 
says,^^ by tempering the inflated power of the kings, and 
bein^ vested with a co-ordinate authority in matters of the 
first importance, secured at once stability and moderation. 
The existing constitution had for long been fluctuating, and 
inclined at one moment, in favour of the kings, towards 
tjnranny, and at another, in favour of the masses, towards 
democracy. The authority of the Council of Ancients 
posed as a barrier, and held the balance, between the two 
parties. Order and constitutional stability were thus 
rendered most secure ; for the twenty-eight Ancients always , 
gave their support to the Kings in resisting the encroach- 
ments of democracy, and again strengthened the hands of 
the people in opposing the establishment of tyranny. 
Aristotle informs us that the number of Ancients was fixed 
at twenty-eight, because two of the thirty original co- 
adjutors of Lycurgus abandoned the undertaking in alarm. 
Spnaerus, on the other hand, states that twenty-eight was 
the original number of persons who participated in the 

*A Temple to Minerva, still in existence at the time of 
Pausanias, about 170 a.d. ^^ Leges. HI. 
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design. There may, perhaps, be something in the fact 
that twenty-eight, the result of seven multiplied by four, 
is a perfect number, the first perfect number after six, which 
is equal in all its parts. But I must say that Lycurgus 
appears to me to have prescribed twenty-eight, as the 
number of the Ancients, in order that, when the two kings 
were added to the twenty-eight Ancients, the whole 
council should number thirty. 

VI. Lycurgus regarded this institution as of so great 
importance, that in support of it he obtained from Delphi 
an oracle, called the Rhetra, It was couched in the following 
terms. " AVhen thou hast founded a Temple to Zeus 
Syllanius and to Athena Syllania ; when thou hast ordered 
the Clans and the Obes ; when thou hast established a 
Council of Ancients, thirty in number including the chief- 
tains ; then shalt thou from time to time hold a folk-moot 
at some spot between Babyca and Enakion, and introduce 
measures for its consideration, or withdraw them. But 
in the people shall reside the casting-vote and the sovereign 
power." In this document the words " Clans " and " Obes" 
simply refer to the classes into which Lycurgus divided and 
distributed the people : the Kings are referred to in the 
term " chieftains " ; and " holding a folk-moot " is simply 
to convene a popular Assembly. 

The meeting-place between Babyca and Enakion is now 
called Oenous ; and Aristotle maintains that Enakion was 
the name of a river, and Babyca of a bridge. Between 
these two places the Spartans held their Assemblies, without 
the help of noble portals or any other magnificence. 
Lycurgus considered that such surroundings did not con- 
duce to wise deliberations, in fact distinctly hampered them, 
because they caused the minds of the assembled throng to 
be distracted by trifles and deprived of the power of senous 
thought, every time that their eyes, during the meeting, 
fell upon statues and inscriptions, upon the hangings that 
decorate a theatre, or upon the lavish decoration that 
covers the ceiling of a Council Chamber. When an 
assembly of the people was convened, none of the Commons 
was allowed to propose a motion ; the Ancients or the Kings 
submitted the motion, and the Commonalty had full power 
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to ^decjde upon it. In later years, however, when the 
pec^plepersisted, by insertions and omissions, in distorting 
and mutilating the motions submitted to them, Polydorus 
and Theopompus added the following clause to the Rhetra : 
viz. — " If the commons resolve crookedly, the Ancients and 
the chieftains shall have power to adjourn." That is to 
say, they were empowered not merely to refuse assent, but 
absolutely to withdraw their measure and dismiss the 
Commons, upon the ground that the amendments and altera- 
tions made by the Commons in the motion submitted to 
them did not tend to the highest public good. These kings 
also succeeded in persuading their countrymen that the 
god of Delphi directed this constitutional reform ; and 
probably Tyrtaeus refers to this matter in the following 
lines : 

'* Phoebus Apollo has spoken ; and homeward they csmried from 
Delphi 
Oracles given of god, words of miraculous truth : 
' Power in the Council shall rest with the Kings, the honoured 
of Heaven, 
In whose fostering care Spcurta the lovely relies ; 
Power too shall rest with the Ancients ; and last of all come 
the Commons. 
Thus shall each in his place the god-given Rhetra obey.* " 

VII. Of such elements was the constitution of Lycurgus 
compounded. Succeeding generations, however, found the 
oligarchy, still uncurbed, still powerful, increasing in 
insolence and violence ; so, to use Plato's phrase, they 
bridled it with the authority of the- Ephors, a body which, 
under the presidency of Blatus, was constituted about a 
hundred and thirty years after Lycurgus " in the reign of 
Theopompu8.i2 The latter king, so the story goes, was 
once reproached by his wife for consenting to transmit the 
royal authority to his children in a weaker state than when 
he received it ; he replied : ** Nay, stronger, because more 
lasting." In point of fact, the monarchy in abolishing 

^^ According to Herodotus and Xenophon, the Ephors were 
instituted by Lycurgus, but had then only small authority. One 
hundred and thirty years afterwards, they became prominent 
and powerful owing to their opposition to the violence of the 
Kings. " Circa 700 b.o. 
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absolutism abolislied the odmm it produced and escaped 
the danger which threatened the throne. The Spartan 
monarchy conse(][uently did not experience the treatment 
which the Messenians and Argives meted out to their kings, 
who refused to concede a single point or relax a tittle of 
their authority to meet the popular demands. This cir- 
cumstance beyond anything else throws a luminous light 
upon the sagacity and forethought of Lycurgus, when one 
considers the civil discords and political blunders of both 
democracy and royalty in Messene and Argos. These two 
peoples were neighbours of the Spartans, and allied to them 
in blood ; they started in the enjoyment of equal privileges, 
and were considered even to have the advantage of the 
Spartans in point of territory. But their prosperity was 
not long lived. The arrogance of their kings, not the msub- 
ordination of the people, reduced the established order to 
chaos, and proved how genuine and divine a blessing the 
Spartans had received in the person of the great statesman 
who balanced and blended the elements of their constitu- 
tion. Such considerations, however, belong to a later 
chapter. 

VIII. The second and the boldest of Lycurgus' political 
projects was the redistribution of landed property. The 
existing inequality in the tenure of land was terrible. 
Crowds of persons, dispossessed and desperate, invaded the 
city : while wealth flowed by every channel into the pockets 
of the few. Lycurgus set himself to abolish pride, jealousy, 
crime, luxury, and even those more serious, more chronic 
maladies of the body politic, namely, poverty and wealth. 
To this end he induced landowners to pool their estates for 
redistribution, to live side by side in entire equality both 
of possessions and of the means of sustenance, and to 
recognise virtue as the best recommendation in seeking the 
prizes of public life ; just as if there were no difierence or 
mequality between man and man, save the boundary which 
praise and censure draw between the noble and the base. 

To realise his scheme, Lycurgus partitioned Laconia into 
thirty thousand allotments, which he distributed among 
the Perioed,^^ The land embraced within the boundaries 

^ The inhabitants of other towns and cities in Laconia than 
ILL 
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of the city of Sparta was divided into nine thousand allot- 
ments, which vere held by native Spartans. According 
to some historians, Lycurgus provided six thousand Spartan 
allotments, and three thousand were added subsequently by 
Polydorus. Others again maintain that half of the nine 
thousand allotments were assigned by Polydorus, and the 
other half only by Lycurgus. Each allotment was of suffi- 
cient size and fertility to yield annually seventy medimni ** 
of barley for the occupier, and twelve for his wife, besides 
an abundant supply of wine and oil in similar proportions. 
Lycurgus considered that such a provision was ample for 
them, and that they required just sufficient sustenance to 
maintain health and strength, and nothing more. 

Some time afterwards, so the story goes, Lycurgus was 
returning from a journey ; and, as he passed through the 
country-side, where the harvest had just been gathered in, 
he noticed the sheaves of corn lying in parallel rows of equal 
length. He smiled, and remarked to his companions, that 
the whole of Laconia was like an estate which had recently 
been partitioned between a large family of brethren. 

IX. His next attempt was a division of movable pro- 
perty, by which he hoped to eradicate inequality and in- 
justice. When, however, he observed that his countrymen 
received the idea of out and out confiscation with but an ill 
grace, he circumvented their objections by introducing 
measures directed against the excessive accumulation of 
personal property. His first step was to abolish all gold 
and silver coinage, and to ordam that iron money only 
should be used. The new coinage was given little value in 
proportion to its bulk and weight. Indeed ten minae,^^ 
in the new currency, called for a large store-room to keep it 
m, and a yoke of oxen to carry it about. The adoption of 
this measure, however, ridded Lacedaemon of many varieties 
of crimes. Who was likely to steal, or to take bribes, or 
to rob, or to plunder, when he could not possibly conceal 
the booty, could win no admiration by the possession of it, 

Sparta. Though under Spartan rule, and having no voice in 
the government of Sparta, they were personally free, and enjoyed 
local self-government. 

^* About 100 bushels. ^^ About £40. 
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and could not even turn it to useful account by cutting it 
into small pieces ? For the red-hot iron, we are told, was 
cooled with vinegar — a process which rendered the metal 
brittle and unpliable, and deprived it of its strength and 
utility. 

Lycurgus followed up this measure by banishing from 
the State all useless and superfluous arts. Indeed, even if 
no steps had been taken to abolish them, the majority would 
probably have become extinct together with the ordinary 
Greek currency ; for there was no means of selling com- 
modities, because iron coinage did not pass current in the 
rest of Greece, possessed no intrinsic value, and was re- 
ceived with ridicule. The result- was -thalj. tr€^ in foreign 
gew-gaws came to a standstill ; no freight of merchandise 
could gain admission to the ports ; and no professor of 
rhetoric, no vagabond fortune-teller, no keeper of an im- 
moral house, no artificers in gold or silver ornaments, ever 
set foot on the soil of Laconia, because there was no money 
there. Luxury, thus httle by little bereft of the means 
which encouraged and supported it, died away of itself. 
There was no advantage in having great possessions, because 
wealth had no means of displaying itself, but lay idle in its 
cofiers. This condition of thmgs led to the Spartans ex- 
pending their finest workmanship upon such necessary 
articles of everyfey use, as beds, chairs, and tables. The 
Lacedaemonian cup, the Kothon, is greatly appreciated, so 
Critias tells us, by soldiers upon active service. By its tint, 
it conceals the discoloration of the water which soldiers are 
forced to use upon a campaign ; and, owing to the manner 
in which the pecidiar shape of the cup intercepts the sedi- 
ment, the draught, when it reaches the lips, is of greater 
purity than might be expected. For all these improve- 
ments Lycurgus must receive credit; because the crafts- 
men, freed from the trammels of useless production, dis- 
played the excellence of their art in the common necessaries 
of life. 

X. But to strip wealth of all its charm Lycurgus medi- 
tated a still further attack upon luxury, and with this object 
he produced his third and grandest scheme, the institution 
of Sussitia. Under this system, all people were to assemble. 
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and partake in each other's company of fixed rations of 
bread and meat, a similar quantity for all alike. There was 
to be no feasting at home; no reclining on expensive 
couches before costly tables ; no growing fat in the shade, 
like voracious beasts, under the ministrations of an army of 
cooks and servants ; no corruption of body and soul by in- 
dulgence in every appetite and in every gluttony, the efiects 
oE which can only be removed by warm baths, by long hours 
of sleep, by lengthy repose, and sometimes by the daily ad- 
ministration of an emetic. Important as this aspect of the 
measure was, greater importance still, as Theophrastus 
observes, must be attached to the destruction of all the 
attractions ^v^filth, to the impoverishment, so to speak, 
of wealth, by this community of meals and economy in style 
of living. When the rich man went to precisely the same 
meal as the pauper, there was no need for, and no enjoy- 
ment in, magnificent display ; and so absolutely no display, 
or spectacle, of any kind was made. Hence the famous 
saying that, in Sparta alone of cities under the sun, Plutus " 
might be seen blind of both eyes and prostrate, as lifeless 
and immovable as a picture. It was not possible for any - 
one to have a meal first at home, and then go with a full 
stomach to the Sussitia ; for the others used to keep a sharp 
look out for anyone in their company, who refused to eat or 
drink, and reproach him with intemperance and with a 
cowardly shrinking from the rigours of the common diet. 

XI. The well-to-do classes were especially indignant 
with Lycurgus over this measure. A league was formed 
against him, which was loud in denunciation and discontent. 
At last, the populace came to pelting him with stones ; and 
he had to flee for his life from the Assembly, and seek sanctu- 
ary in the temple. He evaded all his pursuers, save one, 
a young man named Alcander. Though not otherwise ill- 
conditioned, Alcander was hasty and violent in temper, 
and pressing hotly in pursuit of Lycurgus, struck him with a 
staff as he turned about, and knocked out his eye. Lycurgus 
did not succumb to the agony of the wound, but stood f acmg 
his assailant, and displaying to his countrymen a face be- 
smeared with blood, and an eye, the sight of which was 
" The god of wealth. 
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gone. A feeling of intense shame and dejection seized all 
beholders ; and they surrendered Alcander to the mercy of 
Lycurgus, whom they accompanied, with loud expressions 
of indignation, to his house. Lycurgus thanked and dis- 
missed them. He then took Alcander into his house, and, 
without offering him either reproach or ill-treatment, bade 
him wait upon him in place of his usual servants and attend- 
ants whom he had dismissed. The young man, who was no 
craven, obeyed his command in silence. Dwelling as he 
did with Lycurgus and having the opportunity of observing 
his gentle, unruffled temper, his severe simplicity of life, and 
his indefatigable industry, Alcander became strangely 
affected towards his master, and declared to his relatives 
and friends that Lycurgus, far from being harsh or proud, 
was the kindest and most considerate of nien. Such was 
the punishment thisyoung man received, and such the pen- 
alty he had to pay ; and a wild and headstrong youth was 
converted into a decorous and prudent manhood. In com- 
memoration of the outrage, Lycurgus erected a temple to 
Athena, whom he styled Optifitis ; for the Dorians of the 
Peloponnese call the eyes " Optiloi,*^ 

Some historians, however, among whom is Dioscorides, 
the writer of a treatise on the Spartan Constitution, say that 
Lycurgus received a blow but was not blinded in one eye, 
and that he founded the temple as a thank-offering to the 
goddess for his safe recovery. In any case, ever after this 
unfortunate occurrence, the Spartans abandoned the habit 
of carrying staffs in their assemblies. 

XII. The Cretans call the SussUia, Aiidreia, and the 
Lacedaemonians, Phiditia, With regard to the latter term, 
I cannot decide, whether it refers to the friendly and social 
nature of the institution, in which case the letter " d " has 
been substituted for " Z " ; or whether it relates to the habits 
of economy and thrift, ^^ which the institution is calculated 
to engender. But there is no reason, &s some writers indeed 
maintain, why the initial letters " Ph " should not have been 
added extraneously ; and then the remainder of the word 
" editia " might be compared with " diaita " and " edode,^^ 
and mean simply eating, 

" The Greek word for thrift being Pheido, 
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Each mess comprised about fifteen persons, more or less. 
Each member subscribed monthly a medimntts ^® of barley, 
eight jars of wine, five minae ^^ of cheese, two and a half 
minae of figs, and some very smaU piece of money to buy 
other provisions. Now and then someone who had been 
ofiering a sacrifice of first-fruits, or indulging in the chase, 
would send a part of the victims in either case for the use of 
the mess. For, if a man had been making sacrifices, or out 
hunting, and was late for dinner, he was permitted to dine 
at home ; though his messmates were required to attend the 
common table. For a long period the Spartans rigidly ob- 
served this mess-system. When King Agis, who had just 
returned from a victorious campaign against the Athenians,^ 
wished to dine with his wife, and sent to have the rations 
brought to his palace, the polemarchs refused to send them ; 
and upon the following day, when the King, highly 
incensed, refused to make the sacrifice prescribed by law, 
the polemarchs fined him. 

Boys also attended the common messes, sent thither, as 
it were, to be schooled in moderation. There they listened 
to conversation upon public questions, and beheld examples 
of gentlemanly behaviour ; there they acquired the habit 
of playing and jesting without scurrility, and of showing no 
annoyance when they were themselves the victims of a joke. 
Indeed the power of standing ridicule seems to have been a 
particularly Spartan trait. However, if anyone could not 
stand it, he might ask to be excused, and the jester would 
immediately stop his raillery. 

As the company entered, the eldest member used to point 
to the doors, and say : " What is said here does not pass out 
beyond those doors." 

The fitness of a person wishing to join a mess was, they say, 
tested in the following manner. Each member took in his 
hand a little ball of bread, and, without saying anything, 
threw it, as if it were' a voting-tablet, into a pitcher, which 
the attendant carried round upon his head. If a member 
approved the appointment, he just threw the pellet in : if 

^® About one and a half bushels. 

^* A mina was a little under 1 lb. avoirdupois. 

^ During the Peloponnesian War, 430-404 b.o. 
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he disapproved, he first pressed it flat in his hand. The 
flattened pellet had the same effect as a voting pebble with 
a hole in it.^^ If a single flattened pellet was found, the 
members refused to admit the aspirant, because their desire 
was that the mutual relations of all the members should be 
satisfactory. Anyone rejected in this manner was said to 
have been " Caddied " ; for the pitcher, into which the 
pellets were thrown, was called a " Caddicus." 

Of all dainties the Spartans esteemed " black broth " 
the most highly. The older men who did not care for meat, 
which they gave to the younger members, regaled themselves 
on hberal quantities of broth. There is a story to the effect 
that one of the kings of Pontus purchased a Spartan cook 
especially to have this broth made, but, when he tasted it, 
he was disgusted. Thereupon the cook observed : " Ah, 
sire, to relish this broth one must have bathed in the 
Eurotas." 

After a moderate indulgence in wine, the party used to 
go home without the aid of torchlight. Spartans were not 
allowed, either at this or any other time, artificial light to 
guide their steps, in order that they might be used to finding 
their way in the darkness of the night without fear or trepida- 
tion. Such, then, was the organisation of the Sussitia, 

XTTI. Lycurgus did not leave any written laws ; indeed 
one of the so-called Rhetrae prohibits codification. To 
the mind of Lycurgus, the most powerful and most im- 
portant factors in promoting public prosperity and virtue 
lay in the habits and pursuits of citizens : the permanenc^e 
and stability of those factors would find a stronger stay in 
free inclination than in compulsion ; and the sense of neces- 
sity could be implanted in the minds of youth by an educa- 
tion which would exercise the same influence as a legislator 
upon each individual child. 

With regard to minor matters, such as business contracts, 
which varied according to the necessities of circumstance, it 
was better not to confine them by written and unalterable 

^ To those who were going to record votes in the Ck)urts, 
Assemblies, etc., two pebbles were given, one with a hole in it, 
and one without. The former was for condemnation, the latter 
for acquittal. 
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restrictions, but to allow them to be expanded, or con- 
tracted, as people so well educated might think proper, to 
suitjthe circumstances of each case. Indeed, the effective- 
ness of Lycurgus' legislation depended, wholly and abso- 
lutely, upon education. 

One of the Rhetrae, then, as we stated above, prohibited 
the use of codified law. Another was directed against 
extravagance, and provided that the ceiling of every house 
should be constructed of beams hewn with an axe, and the 
doors of planks fashioned with a saw, and that no other tools 
should be used. Many years afterwards Epaminondas is 
said to have remarked at his own table ; " Treason does 
not lurk in my kind of breakfast." These words are but an 
echo of the truth which Lycurgus now for the first time 
discovered, namely, that luxury and extravagance could not 
lurk in the kind of house he prescribed, and that no one 
would be so unaesthetic and foolish as to introduce into a 
simple, ordinary house such articles as silver-legged bed- 
steads, purple coverlets, ewers of gold, and all their attendant 
extravagance. A man would feel compelled to preserve 
some harmony and proportion between his bedstead and 
his house, between his linen and his bedstead, and between 
the general appointment^and decoration of his room and his 
linen. 

' This habit of simplicity which became deeply implanted 
in the Spartan mind, is illustrated by the following story 
about Leotychides the elder. One day he was dining in 
Corinth, and, observing the costly panelling and decoration 
of the ceiling, asked his host if trees grew square at Corinth. 

The third Rhetra of Lycurgus, so historians record, pro- 
hibited the Spartans from making constant military expedi- 
tions against the same people, lest the constant' habit of 
self-defence should convert them also into a martial people. 
And it is in this respect that King Agesilaus, in after years,^ 
was most severely criticised ; because by an unending series 
of incursions and expeditions into Boeotia he made the 
power of Thebes a match for that of Sparta. In a similar 
spirit, Antalcidas, when one day he saw Agesilaus wounded, 
said to him : " This is a pretty payment you've got from 
22 After the bAttle of Leuctra, 371 b.o. 
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the Thebans for teaciiiiig them how to fight, when they 
wouldn't and couldn't." 

Lycurgus called these and similar ordinances by the term 
Rhetrae, which implies that they had the sanction of the god, 
and were in the nature of oracles. 

XrV. With regard to education, which he regarded as 
the noblest and most important part of a legislator's work, 
Lycurgus went straight to the fountain-he^, and started 
by regulating marriages and births. He made untiring 
efforts, as Aristotle tells us, to restore the modesty of the 
Spartan women ; but his attempts to control the wide 
freedom and authority the women enjoyed were nullified by 
the numerous military expeditions, upon which their hus- 
bands were engaged, and during which they were constrained 
to leave their wives in sole charge at home. It was this 
necessity, more than their own merit, which gained for 
Spartan women the respect of their husbands and the title 
of " Mistress." For aU that, Lycurgus provided for them 
as far as practicable. He had the physical powers of young 
girls strengthened by violent exercise in running, wrestling, 
and quoit- and spear-throwing, in order that the embryo, 
the healthy product of healthy organs, might develop the 
better, while the women themselves would have strength 
to endure their confinement and would bear down well and 
easily to the pangs of childbirth. 

In order to remove all affectation and false modesty, he 
had girls, no less than boys, accustomed to marching in 
procession in a state of nudity, and to dancing and singing 
at certain solemn festivals in the presence, and beneath the 
gaze, of young men. Each young man in turn became the 
butt of the girls' raillery, which sometimes proved a useful 
corrective of misconduct. Sometimes again the maidens 
would recite verses in praise of such as deserved it — a 
practice which inspired the young men with a lofty spirit of 
emulation and ambition : for he who had been eulogised 
for bravery, and had found fame among the maidens, used 
to go away swelling with pride at the praise he had received. 
On the other hand, their keen shafts of wit, veiled beneath 
a cloak of fun and jest, were as cutting as a serious reproof ; 
since the Kings and the Ancients, as well as the general body 
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of citizens, used to attend these spectacles. There was 
nothing degrading in the nakedness of the maidens ; for 
modesty was never wanting and incontinency was unknown. 
Indeed it engendered a habit of simplicity and a keen desire 
for perfect health ; and it gave the female element in the 
State a certain loftiness of thought, in so far as it meant for 
them, no less than for their brothers, a participation in the 
virtue and ambition of the race. As a result of this custom, 
Spartan women came to speak, and to think, in the historic 
words of Gorgo, the wife of Leonidas, to whom some foreign 
lady once addressed the remark : " You, Spartans, are the 
only women who rule your husbands." G^rgo replied : 
" Yes, because we are the only women who bear men." 

XV. Now, such a system as this was conducive to mar- 
riage : — I refer to the processions, disrobing, and athletic 
exercises performed by maidens under the eyes of young 
men, who, as Plato says, follow more readily the laws of love 
than of mathematics. However, Lycurgus also laid a certain 
stigma upon bachelors of marriageable age. In the first 
place, they were prohibited from attencUng the festival 
of the Gymnopaedia.^ In the winter, the magistrates used 
to order them to march, in a state of nature, round and 
round the market-place ; and, as they marched, they used 
to chant a song, directed against themselves, telling how 
they were being rightly punished for their disobedience to 
the laws. Then again they forfeited the respect and atten- 
tion, which the young men paid to their elders. This is the 
reason why no one raised his voice to protest against the 
well-known reproach which was once made to Dercyllidas,** 
illustrious general though he was. One day the general 
entered some gathering, and a man, younger than he, re- 
fused to give him his seat, with the remark : " You have not 
begotten a son to make way for me ! " 

Marriages were effected by forcible abduction ; and the 
brides were no puny and immature girls, but women in 
the prime of ripe womanhood. The so-called " brides- 
maid " received the abducted bride, cut her hair close to 

" This was a festival in which yoimg girls sang and danced 
hand in hand. It was held in honour of Apollo. 
« Flor. oirc. 399 b.o. 
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her head, dressed her in a man's cloak and sandals, laid her 
down upon a mattress, and left her alone in the dark. The 
bridegroom, neither fuddled with wine, noir enervated by high 
living, but sober, as always, after having dined at mess, 
entered quietly, unloosed the bride's girdle, and, lifting her 
up in his arms, carried her off to the bed. Then, after 
staying but a short time with her, he would modestly retire 
to the apartment he was formerly wont to use, and pass the 
night with the other young men. His subsequent behaviour 
was conducted on the same lines. He would spend the day, 
and retire to rest, with his companions ; and only visited 
his bride secretly and with circumspecbion, feeling ashamed 
and afraid lest anyone in the house should notice him. 
The bride on her side plotted and helped him to find an 
opportunity for their meeting each other unobserved. 
This behaviour lasted for no little time ; indeed so long, 
that in some cases children were born before the husbands 
had seen their wives by daylight. A union such as this 
was not merely productive of self-restraint and modesty, 
but kept the generative powers unimpaired, and the affec- 
tions always fresh and vigorous. There was no satiety, no 
exhaustion, produced by unbridled intimacy : one always 
found in the other some remnant, some spark, of passion 
and delight. 

Having established such modesty and decorum in matri- ^ 
monial relations, Lycurgus was equally anxious to expel the 
vapid and womanish passion of jealousy. While prohibiting 
all violence and confusion in marriage, he made it no discredit 
for husbands to share with other men of merit the joys of 
their family life ; so that the Spartans learnt to ridicule 
those who regarded the privileges of marriage as an inalien- 
able and indefeasible right, and sought to obtain fchem by 
murder and by war. If an old man had a young wife, he 
might introduce to her any young man of breeding, whom 
he knew and approved, and adopt, as his own child, the off- 
spring of this generous union. Again, any man of worth, 
who admired another man's wife for her modesty, or for 
the beauty of her children, was permitted to approach her 
husband with a view to securing the pleasure of her society 
for himself ; so that, by planting the seed, as it were, in a 
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luxuriant soil, be might beget excellent children, whose 
blood and antecedents would both be excellent. In the first 
place, Lycurgus did not regard the children as belonging to 
their fathers, but as the common property of the State — a 
fact which explains his desire that citizens should be be- 
gotten, not by ordinary persons, but by people of pre- 
eminent virtues. In the second place, he observed the gross 
folly and absurdity of the ordinances regulating such matters 
among other nations, who fee or influence owners of breed- 
ing stock to allow their bitches and mares to be covered 
by the best bred stock animals, but keep their womenkind 
under lock and key, and expect them to bear children to 
themselves alone, whether they be idiots, or dotards, or 
invalids : just as if children who were sprung from a bad 
stock would not prove a burden, and those sprung from a 
good stock, a blessing, to their parents. 

This system, conformable at once to the requirements of 
nature and of the body politic, was so far removed from that 
looseness with regard to women, which is said to have pre- 
vailed in later years, that the existence of adultery in Sparta 
was absolutely incredible. A story has come down to us, 
which illustrates this point. A certain Geradas, a Spartan 
of the old type, was once asked by a stranger what 
penalty was inflicted upon adulterers in Sparta. He re- 
plied : " Why, sur, there is no adulterer in Sparta." " But 
suppose there was," insisted the other. " Then," answered 
Geradas, " he would forfeit a bull so large that it could 
drink the waters of Eurotas from the top of Taygetus." 
The stranger was astonished, and enquired : " But how 
could there be a bull so huge ? " Geradas laughed, and 
replied : " But how could there be an adulterer in Sparta ? " 

Such then are the facts which history records with regard 
to marriage in Sparta. 

XVI. A father was not competent to decide which 
children he should bring up. He was required to take his 
offspring to a place, called Lesche,^ where the elders of his 
clan, in session, examined the child. If it seemed well-built 
and vigorous, they bade the father rearlt, and assigned one 
of the nine thousand allotments of land for its maintenance. 
^ i.e. conversation. 
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If it was degenerate and misshapen, they despatched it to 
the so-called Apothetae^^ a rugged canon near Mount Tay- 
getus ; considering that it was better for the child not to 
Eve J. and for the State not to be burdened with a creature 
which, from the first moment of its existence, had neither 
health nor stren^h. With a similar object, Spartan women 
wash "new-born mfants in wine, and not in water ; a pro- 
ceeding which they regard as, to some extent, a test of the 
infant's constitution. Infants suffering from epilepsy 
and other infirmities are said to shrink from the wine and 
fall into convulsions ; while healthy infants become more 
hardy and more vigorous. 

Spartan nurses discharged their duties with care and 
skill. To give free play to the infant's limbs, they never 
used swaddling clothes when nursing a child ; and besides 
this, they contrived to make their charges easily satisfied, 
not nice about food, not frightened in the dark, not fearful 
of being left alone, and free from vulgar pulings and ex- 
hibitions of temper. Their skill, indeed, induced some 
foreigners to purchase Spartan nurses for their children ; 
at anyrate, Amycle, who nursed Alcibiades of Athens, is 
said to have been a native of Sparta. When Alcibiades 
grew up, Pericles, so Plato tells us, put him under the tuition 
of Zopyrus, an ordinary slave without any particular 
qualifications. Lycurgus, however, did not entrust the sons 
of Spartans to bought or hired tutors. A Spartan father 
was not allowed to rear or to educate his son as he chose. 
According to the regulations of Lycurgus, all children, as 
soon as they were seven years old, were taken from their 
parents, and enrolle d in comp anieSj called agdae. By this 
nvBans, being subjected to the same regimen and discipline, 
they acquired the habit of association in work and play. 
Someone of eminent intelligence and courage was appointed 
captain of each company of boys : and his charges looked 
up to him, hearkened to his orders, and endured patiently 
his chastisement ; so that education was really an exercise in 
obedience. Their elders used to watch the children at play, 
and frequently suggested battles and other contests, by 

*».e. the place of exposure. This practice receives the ap- 
proval of Aristotle (Pol. viii*)* 
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which thej learnt precisely how much fighting courage and 
' intrepidity nature had implanted in each child. 

Literary instruction was strictly practical. The rest of 
the educative system was entirely directed towards incul- 
cating implicit obedience, patience in toil, and success in 
battle. As the boys grew older, their training became more 
severe ; their hair was cropped close, and they acquired the 
habit of walking without sandals, and of playing usually 
without the protection of clothes. At twelve years old they 
finally gave up wearing an under-vest, and dressed in a 
single cloak all the year round. They were dirty in their 
persons, and ignorant of the use of bath or unguent, save 
upon a few days in the year, when they indulged in such 
civilised uses. They slept together in troops and companies 
upon mattresses, to make which they collected the tops of 
a species of reed which grows alon^ the banks of the Eurotas, 
and which they broke with their hands, since they were 
not allowed the use of a knife. In the winter they made up 
their mattresses with the herb called Lycophon, which they 
believed to possess a certain warmth. 

XVII. From this age onwards, the boys were constantly 
in the society of their " lovers," who were young men of 
repute. The elder citizens were more assiduous than ever 
in their attendance at the gymnasia, and in watching the 
mimic battles, and hearing the witty sallies of the boys. 
It was no mere pastime with them ; for they imagined that 
in a sense each of them was father, tutor, and captain of all 
the boys. Thus there was neither occasion nor place, in 
which someone was not foxmd to admonish and chastise a 
culprit. Still, an inspectorship of children was instituted^, 
to be filled by some person of the highest qualifications. 
The boys themselves, according to companies, chose 
as their captain, the most prudent and courageous 
of the so-called Eirenes,^ The term Etrenes denoted 
persons who for two years had left the class of boys : 
the eldest boys were called MeUeirenes.^ The chosen 
Eiren, who was twenty years old, used to command his 
company in their mimic battles. Indoors he employed 
them in waiting upon him at dinner, and would order the 
^ Aged eighteen. * i.e. about to become Eirenes. 
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bigger boys to fetch logs, and the smaller, herbs. They 
used also to bring him whatever they could steal, some 
entering private gardens for the purpose, others creeping 
with great dexterity and caution into the messes of the men. 
If one of them was caught, he was whipped severely for his 
apparent want of skill and alertness in the art of theft. 
They used to steal also all the food they possibly could, 
being taught to take advantage cleverly of the drowsiness 
or negligent precautions of others. Anyone who was caught 
was punished with a whipping and deprivation of food. 
At all times, indeed, their meals were scanty, in order that, 
having to repel want by their own efforts, they might be 
forced to display courage and address. Such was the main 
object of the scanty provision made for them ; but they say 
there was also a subsidiary object, namely to assist their 
physical growth. A man grows in stature, it is said, when 
the breath within him is not unduly impeded and em- 
barrassed by a superincumbent mass of food, but is free to 
make, according to its natural levity, an upward movement, 
to which the body freely and readily responds. The same 
principle is also believed to produce beauty ; for spare and 
jejune frames possess a delicacy of articiQation, to which, 
by reason of their weight, gross and pampered bodies can 
never attain. This doubtless holds true also in the case of 
women, who take purgatives during pregnancy ; for their 
children, though thin, are well-shaped and slender, because 
their delicate tissues conform more fully with the matrix. 
However, the true case of his phenomenon is still matter for 
enquiry. 

XVIII. What caution the bo3rs observed in their thefts, 
the following anecdote will show. One day a certain lad 
stole a fox-cub, which he hid under his coat ; and, though 
the animal tore open his stomach with its teeth and naik, 
he kept it, without flinching, concealed until he died. Such 
conduct as this is not incredible, if one may judge by the 
young Spartans of to-day, numbers of whom I have seen 
expire beneath the lash at the altar of Artemis Orthias. 

After dinner the Eiren, still reclining at table, would 
call upon one of the boys for a song, or propound to another 
some question, which required a thoughtful answer, as for 
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example : '' Who is the best among the grown men of 
Sparta ? '' and " What do you think of such and such a 
person's behaviour ? " In this way the boys acquired 
from their earliest years the habit of forming an opinion 
upon high afEairs, and of interesting themselves in the doings 
of their countrymen. Any embarrassment in answering 
such questions as " Who is the good citizen ? " or " Who 
is the disreputable citizen ? " was regarded as proof of a 
dull mind, without aspirations after virtue. The answer 
had to be accompanied by a reasoned exposition expressed 
in a short and pithy sentence. The boy who made a wrong 
answer was punished by having his thumb bitten by the 
Eiren. The Eiren frequently administered chastisement 
in the presence of the elders and magistrates, to show that 
his punishments were reasonable and necessary. Though 
his jurisdiction was never interfered with at the time, he 
was brought to book, when the boys were gone, if his chas- 
tisement had been unnecessarily severe, or unduly lenient 
and remiss. 

The boys' " lovers " shared the honour or disgrace of 
their proteges. Once, when a boy during a mimic battle 
made use of a vulgar expression, his " lover," it is said, was 
fined by the magistrate. This system of favouritism was 
so approved among them that girls also found " lovers " 
among noble and virtuous matrons. There was no jealousy 
in this love ; on the contrary, all who loved the same lad 
found in that circumstance a basis for mutual friendship, and 
persisted in united efforts to make the object of their love as 
good as possible. 

XIX. The boys were also taught to deliver themselves 
in a sarcastic, yet elegant style, and to express a profound 
thought in a few words. Lycurgus, as we have already 
stated, gave the iron coinage small value in proportion to 
its immense weight ; but he adopted a diametrically opposite 
principle in the currency of language, in which a simple, 
short sentence had to convey a wide and elaborate meaning. 
And so, by imposing upon them long periods of silence, he 
contrived to make the boys epi^ammatic and acute in their 
replies. For just as man's virility, when spent without 
restraint, generally loses its generative and fertilising 
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power, 80 the intemperate use of the tongue results in sense- 
less and vapid speech. Once a certain Athenian, ridiculing 
the small size of the Spartan swords, said that any juggler 
upon the stage could easily swallow them ; whereupon 
^ng Agis retorted : " Yet these little daggers reach our 
enemies' hearts." To my mind, laconic speech, though so 
apparently brief, has an exceptional power of going to the 
heart of things, and arresting the intelligence of the hearer. 
If one may judge by his recorded sayings, Lycurgus himself 
seems to have been a man of few words, with a power of epi- 
grammatic expression. For example, there is his reply to 
someone who wanted to establish a democracy in Sparta : 
" Do you, first of all," he said, " establish a democracy in 
your own house ? " Again, when someone asked him why 
he had ordained that the offerings to the gods should be so 
cheap and trifling, he replied : " So that we may never fail 
to honour the Deity." So too in gynmastic exercises, he 
discouraged the use of all those in which the hand is held 
up.2» The following replies, given to various citizens, have 
come down to us in his correspondence. Q. " How should 
we guard against hostile invasion ? " A, " Remain poor, 
and do not each try to be greater than the other." Again 
on the subject of fortifications he wrote : " That town 
would not be unfortified, the ramparts of which are brave 
men, not bricks." The authenticity, however, of these and 
similar letters is not easily determined. 

XX. The following examples of epigrams will serve to 
illustrate the dislike the Spartans felt for lengthy speech. 
Once someone addressed King Leonidas at an inopportune 
moment upon some not unimportant matter ; the King 
replied : " Sir, your request is timely, but ill-timed. 
Charilaus, the nephew of Lycurgus, upon being asked why 
his uncle made so few laws, replied : " Men of few words 
require few laws." And Archidamas, when some blamed 
the rhetorician Hecataeus for not opening his lips when he 
was a guest at the common mess, answered : " He who 
knows how, also knows when, to speak." 

The following are some recorded instances of those Spartan 
sarcasms, which, as I said above, were not devoid of elegance. 
* The attitude of surrender. 

n. M 
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Demaratus, when some worthless fellow once pestered him 
with unseasonable questions, and asked repeatedly : '' Who 
is the best of the Spartans ? " replied : " The one most un- 
like you!" Another time, when some were praising the 
Eleans for managing. the Olympic games with so much 
address and justice, Agis remarked : '^ What great merit 
is it for the Eleans to behave with justice for a single day 
in five years ? " A foreigner was once bent on displaying 
his good will for Sparta, and professed that among his own 
people he was called a fhUclctcon (i,e. a lover of Sparta) : 
Theopompus said to him : "It would be more to your 
credit, sir, to be called a "phUofclites (i,e, a lover of one's 
own countrymen)." Pleistonax, the son of Pausanias, 
once replied to an Athenian orator, who reproached the 
Spartans for their ignorance, with the words : " You are 
right. We are the only Greeks who have not learnt some 
evil from you." In answer to a stranger who asked how 
many Spartans there were, Archidamidas replied : '' Enough, 
sir, to keep bad men away." 

Even their jokes testify to their confirmed habit of always 
avoiding a superfluous use of language, and of never uttering 
a word which had not in some way a meaning worthy of con- 
sideration. For instance, a Spartan, invited to Usten to a 
performer who imitated the song of a nightingale, remarked : 
" I have heard the bird." Upon reading the following 
epitaph : — 

" Here they lie who put a tyrant out. 

They fell and died Selinus' gates about, 
Victims of Ares, Brazen god of war." 

another Spartan observed : " These people deserved to die. 
They ought not to have put the tyrant out, but let him burn 
himself out." In reply to someone who promised to give 
him some cocks which would die gamely, a young Spartan 
said : " No, don't ! give me some that can kill gamely." 

Such was the nature of the Spartan epigram ; and some 
writers maintain, not without reason, that the term Laconi- . 
zein is more suitably appUed to philosophy than to gym- 
nastics. 

XXI. Education in poetry and music was no less eagerly 
promoted than cleverness and purity of speech. Spartan 
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songs acted like a goad in stirring men's passions, and roused 
in them impulses at once fanatical and practical. Their 
diction was plain and unafiected ; and they dealt with 
serious and ethical subjects. For the most part they con- 
sisted of panegyrics upon those who had had the bliss of 
dying for Sparta ; of reproaches directed against cowards 
for the gloomy, miserable life they led ; and of loud boasts 
and professions of valour suitable to the varying ages of the 
singers. To illustrate them, it will do no harm to give a 
single example. At entertainments the company used to be 
divided into three choruses, according to their ages. The 
chorus of old men would start the glee with — 

"Once we were valiant young men." 
Then the chorus of middle-aged men took up the strain — 

" And we are now. If you doubt it, try us." 
Then followed the chorus of boys — 

" Yes, fittid we shall be. But stronger by far." 

Indeed, if one studies the Spartan poems, fragments of 
which still survive at the present day, and catches the swing 
of the marching airs which were played upon the flute as 
the troops advanced against the enemy, one must feel that 
Terpander and Pindar have made no mistake in associating 
Spartan valour with Spartan music. The former has written 
of the Lacedaemonians in the following strain : — 

" There flourishes the warrior's spear, the Muse's tuneful note, 
There blooms the broad avenue of Justice." 

Pindar says : — 

" Grey-headed men in council met ; 
Young warriors, spear in hand ; 
Song, Music, Happiness, Content ; 
In Sparta rule the land." 

Both poets depict the Spartans as devoted in the highest 
degree to music and to war. In the words of the Spartan 
poet : — 

" Noble music rivalleth the sword." 

Indeed, before engaging in battle, the King used to offer 
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sacrifice to the Muses, to remind them, as it seems, of the 
education and contests instituted in their honour, so that 
they might be at hand in moments of dire necessity, and 
render the deeds of the combatants worthy of celebration. 

XXII. In time of war, too, the extreme rigour of discip- 
line was relaxed. The young warriors were allowed to 
dress their hair, and adorn their arms and tunics ; and 
their elders were gratified to see them, like chargers, prancing 
and neighing in eagerness for the fray. Hence, though they 
all let their hair grow long after reaching the age of puberty, 
in the hour of danger they gave particular care to having 
their locks well-combed and glossy, in recollection of a 
saying of Lycurgus, that hair made the handsome more 
comely and the ugly more frightful. 

Upon active service, physical exercises were relaxed. The 
general discipline imposed upon the young soldiers was 
not so strict or so regular. Ajid so it came about that the 
young Spartan was the only soldier in the world to whom 
the state of war meant a cessation of warlike exercises. 

When the line of battle had been formed, and the enemy 
were in sight, the King used to sacrifice a kid, and command 
them all to put on garlands, and the pipers to strike up 
Castor's march. At the same moment he himself used to 
begin the chant which was the signal for attack. Grand 
and terrible was the spectacle presented by the troops, as 
they advanced with measured tread to the sound of the 
flute ; not a gap appeared in their ranks, not a tremor in 
their hearts, as beneath the magic of the music they passed 
along, calmly, cheerfully, to face their doom. In an army 
so regulated the conflicting emotions of panic and reckless- 
ness naturally found no place ; only a firm and haughty 
spirit, to which a conviction of heaven's support added hope 
and confidence. 

The King marched into battle with some crowned victor 
in the Olympic games by his side. A certain Spartan, they 
say, was once offered large sums of money not to compete 
in the Olympic games. He refused to accept them, and 
after a prodigious struggle beat his opponent in the wrestling 
bout. Someone thereupon asked him : " What have you 
gained by your victory, Spartan ? " To which he replied 
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with a smile : " I shall be given a post in battle before the 
King." 

When they had overthrown and conquered an enemy, 
the Spartans used to pursue him as far as was necessary to 
ensure their victory by his rout. That accomplished, they 
immediately fell back, considering it ungenerous and 
contrary to Greek sentiment to cut down and slaughter their 
enemies when once they had given up the struggle and were 
in full retreat. This practice was noble and magnanimous ; 
but it was also expedient. For their enemies, knowing that 
they slew all who offered resistance and spared such as 
gave way, regarded it as more advantageous to flee than 
to make a stand. 

XXIII. Hippias, the sophist, assures us that Lycurgus 
himself was a very fine soldier, and took part in many cam- 
paigns ; and Philostephanus ascribes to Lycurgus the dis- 
tribution of the Spartan cavalry into otdamoi. The same 
historian tells us that an otdamos, as instituted by Lycurgus, 
was composed of fifty troopers drawn up in a square forma- 
tion. Demetrius of Phalerum, on the other hand, states 
that Lycurgus never took part in any military affair, and 
established his constitution in a time of profound peace. 
And, indeed, the Olympic Truce seems to breathe the spirit 
of a humane man, naturally inclined to peace. Some writers, 
however, as Hermippus records, maintain that Lycurgus 
had at first no coimection, or even communication, with 
Iphitus and his party, but that, when he was staying at 
Olympia quite by chance and looking on at the games, he 
heard behind him a voice, like a man's, which in reproachful 
accents expressed surprise that he did not incline his country- 
men to take part in the gathering. Lycurgus turned round, 
but the speaker was nowhere to be seen : so, considering 
what he had heard to be the voice of (Jod, Lycurgus joined 
Iphitus and helped him to establish the festival at Olympia 
upon a surer basis and a more magnificent scale. 

XXIV. The process of education continued until man- 
hood was reached. No one was free to live according to 
his desires. In civil life, just as in camp, each had a fixed 
dietary, and a fixed occupation in the commonwealth. 
Bachg in short, always considered his life as belonging to 
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''^his country, not to himself ; and, unless some other order 
engaged their attention, they spent their time in inspecting, 
or imparting useful information to the boys, or in them- 
selves receiving instruction from their elders. For one of 
the fine and happy traits, with which Lycurgus inspired his 
countrymen, was a love of leisure. He forbade them abso- 
lutely to engage in any low trade ; and tiresome money- 
grubbing and business were not worth while, since wealth 
had entirely lost its value and its charm. The Helots tilled 
the land, and paid their masters the rent to which reference 
has already been made. 

A certain Spartan, who was staying at Athens during the 
sitting of the Courts, being told that somebody, who had 
been convicted of having no occupation, was leaving the 
Court in deep dudgeon, attended by his sympathetic and 
sorrowing friends, asked the by-standers to point out to him 
the man, who had been " convicted for being a gentleman." 
So servile did the Spartans regard the want of leisure which 
the pursuit of art and business entails. 

Indictments at law naturally vanished with the old 
currency ; for avarice and destitution no longer existed. 
Equality in wealth had been established ; and, thankd to 
economy, comfort was assured. Music, gaiety, and feasting, 
and the occupations of the chase, of the gymnasia, and of the 
Leschae engaged the attention of the Spartans all the year 
round, except when they happened to have a war upon their 
hands. 

XXV. Men under thirty years of age did not go down 
to the market-place at all, but conducted such household 
business, as was essential, through their relations and 
" lovers." It was, however, a disgrace for the older men to 
be seen always engaged upon such commissions, instead of 
devoting the greater part of their day to the gymnasia and 
the so-called Leschae, There they used to foregather and 
converse Uke gentlemen, without making any allusion to 
matters of business or commerce. Their chief occupation 
at such times was to praise what was honourable, and exe- 
crate what was base, in a playfully humorous fashion that 
subtly conveyed both instruction and correction. Nor was 
Lycurgus himself either a man of unbending severity. 
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Indeed, Sosibius tells us that he erected a statuette repre- 
senting Laughter, and introduced the play of wit, the honey, 
as it were, of toil and discipline, at seasonable times amid 
the pleasures of wine-parties and other recreations of the 
kind. 

In short, Lycurgus habituated his countrymen to forego 
private life, even to forget how to live it. Just like bees, 
they always identified themselves with the common weal, 
swarming about their King in an ecstasy almost of enthusi- 
asm and ambition, and devoted body and soul to the service 
of their country. This attitude of mind we may discern 
in many of their sayings. Paedaretus, for example, when 
he failed to secure his appointment to the Council of Three 
Hundred, went home quite radiant, delighted because the 
city " possessed three hundred men better than himself." 
Polycratidas and some others once went on an embassy 
to the generals of the Persian King. The latter enquired 
whether their mission was public or private ; to which 
Polycratidas replied : " Public, if we succeed ; if we fail, 
private." 

Some people from Amphipilis, who were staying in Laced- 
daemon, went one day to visit Argileonis, the mother of 
Brasidas, who asked them whether her son had died bravely 
and worthily of Sparta. And when her guests began to 
extol the fallen hero, saying that Sparta had not another 
man like him, she interrupted them with the words : " Do 
not say that, friends ! Brasidas was a brave, fine man ; but 
Lacedaemon holds many better than he." 

XXVI. As we have already stated, Lycurgus composed 
the first Council of Ancients out of those who had taken 
part in his design. Subsequently he directed that the 
place of a deceased member should be taken by whoever, 
being over sixty years of age, was adjudged to be of the 
highest merit. This office was regarded as the most im- 
portant and valuable prize which human life could offer. 
It was not the swiftest of the swift, or the strongest of the 
strong, but the best and wisest of the good and wise, who 
had to be chosen to hold the prize of virtue, this absolute 
power, so to speak, in the body politic, which conferred 
upon its holders supreme control in matters of life and death, 
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in disenfranchisement of citizens, and indeed in all the most 
important affairs of State. The selection was conducted in 
the following manner. At a meeting of the Assembly certain 
appointed persons were shut up in a room close at hand, 
where they could neither see nor be seen, but could merely 
hear the shouting of the assembled people. The candidates 
did not enter all at the same moment : each went in his 
turn as fixed by lot, and passed silently through the 
Assembly. The people, as on other occasions, expressed 
their opinion ef the rival candidates by a cheer. The 
persons, who were locked into the adjacent room, had 
writing tablets, upon which they put down a mark against 
each candidate signifying the extent of the applause with 
which he was greeted. They had no knowledge to whom 
their marks applied, except that he was the first, second, 
third, and so forth, of the candidates to enter the Assembly ; 
and they returned the candidate who received the longest 
and loudest ovation. Crowned with a chaplet the successful 
appUcant visited the temples of the gods, whither he was 
attended by crowds of young men, who praised and extolled 
the hero of the hour, and of women, who celebrated in song 
his virtue and his felicity. Each of his relations used to 
set a meal before him, saying: "The State honours you with 
this repast." His roimd of visits completed, he returned to 
the common mess, where everything proceeded as usual, 
except that he was served with an extra ration, which he 
took "away with him. At the conclusion of dinner, the 
women of his family presented themselves at the door of 
the messroom. Their illustrious kinsmen called up to him 
the one he held in the greatest respect, and presented the 
extra ration to her, with the remark that, having received it 
as a guerdon^of honour, he gave it to her, so that she too 
might be escorted to her home amid the adulations of her 
fellow-women. 

XXVII. Lycurgus' regulations relating to burials were 
certainly excellent. His first object was to remove all 
superstition. To this end he permitted the dead to be buried 
within the city in tombs situated close to the temples, thus 
accustoming the young to such sights from their childhood, 
so that they should not be frightened, or horrified, at death, 
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or believe that pollution attached to such as touched a dead 
body or walked among graves. In the second place, he 
forbade any object being buried with the dead : the corpse 
was to be consigned to the tomb, wrapped in a purple shroud 
and covered with olive leaves. Mourners were not per- 
mitted to record the name of the dead in an inscription, 
unless the deceased, if a man, had fallen in battle, or, if a 
woman, had held some sacred office. The short period of 
eleven days was fixed for mourning. On the twelfth day, 
the mourners were bound to offer sacrifice to Demeter, and 
lay aside their grief. 

No phase of Hf e was left untouched or escaped the activity 
of the legislator : indeed Lycurgus infused into every act 
of common necessity a love of virtue or a hatred of vice. 
He filled the city with a multitude of living examples ; so 
that those who were in constant touch with them, and grew 
up beside them, were perforce led upon the path of nobility, 
and, as they trod it, were transformed. Hence he forbade 
. his countrymen to gratify their desire to go abroad and 
travel in foreign countries, where they would acquire strange 
habits and learn to imitate the undisciplined manner and 
diverse institutions of other peoples. On the other hand, 
he expelled all who were gathered in, or streamed into the 
city, without any useful purpose in view ; not, as Thucydides 
says, because he was afraid lest they should imitate his 
constitution and learn therefrom some useful moral lesson, 
but rather to prevent them from teaching his countrymen 
some vicious practice. The advent of foreigners necessarily 
introduces foreign ideas ; and new ideas give rise to new 
convictions, which of necessity produce many passions and 
predilections that jar, like a discord in music, with the 
established polity. Wherefore Lycurgus thought it better 
to safeguard his country from being filled with either the 
vile morals, or the disease-stricken persons, of strangers 
from the world without. 

XXVni. In such measures, then, as these, there is no 
trace of that unjust and vexatious spirit, with which some 
writers charge the laws of Lycurgus ; which, as they con- 
tend, are effective enough in producing courage, but fail to 
encourage justice. Perhaps it was the so-called Crypteia, 
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— ^if, indeed, this practice was, as Aristotle teDs us, one of 
Lyourgus' institutions, — that gave even Plato so bad an 
impression of Lycurgus and his constitution. The nature 
of a Crypteia was as follows. The captains of the young 
companies used to despatch now and again into the country 
districts such of their comrades as they thought particu- 
larly intelligent. Provided with nothing but a dagger and 
some necessary food, these young warriors, upon the follow- 
ing day, used to disperse and hide themselves in unfrequented 
spots, where they took some rest. When night arrived, 
they sallied out into the highways, and cut the throat of 
any helot, whom they caught. Often they invaded the 
fields, and slew some of the strongest and bravest of the 
helots. According to the account given by Thucydides in 
his " Peloponnesian War," certain helots, whom the 
Spartans considered to be of pre-eminent valour, were pre- 
sented with crowns, the emblem of free birth, and allowed 
to frequent the temples of the gods ; but shortly afterwards 
they all disappeared, though their numbers exceeded two 
thousand, and no one from that day to this has been able to 
tell how they perished. Aristotle is our chief authority for 
the statement that the Ephors, as soon as they entered upon 
their office, used to declare war upon the helots, in order 
that the murder of them might be justified. In other 
respects, also, the treatment accorded by the Spartans to 
the helots was savage and cruel. For instance, they used 
to compel a helot to drink copiously of pure wine, and then 
bring him into the messroom, so that they might show the 
youngsters what intoxication was like. They would order 
him also to sing low and ridiculous songs, and dance vulgar 
and ridiculous dances ; but they would never allow him to 
attempt the diversions of a gentleman. And so in later 
years, during the expedition which the Thebans made into 
Spartan territory,^ the captured helots, when bidden to 
sing the songs of Terpander, Alcman, and Spendon, the 
Spartan, are said to have begged to be excused, alleging 
that their masters did not like it. Those, then, who assert 
that in Sparta the noble enjoys the highest freedom, while 
the slave is sunk in the deepest slavery, have well computed 
«> B.C. 370. 
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the difference between the classes. In my opinion, however, 
such brutalities as these were a later growth among the 
Spartans, and were more in evidence after the great earth- 
quake,^^ of which, as historians tell us, the helots took ad- 
vantage to join the Messenians in an attack upon Sparta, 
and to inflict innumerable evils upon the country, and in- 
volve the city itself in extreme peril. For, in estimating 
the character of Lycurgus, to which also the favour of 
heaven bore witness, from the clemency and justice he 
displayed in all else, I cannot attribute to him an institu- 
tion so infamous as the Crypteia. 

XXIX. At last his most important institutions had 
become firmly rooted in custom. His constitution, fully 
weaned, was able to support and protect itself. Just as 
God, in Plato's phrase,^^ rejoiced at the creation and first 
movement of the universe, so Lycurgus, filled with happiness 
and content at the beauty and grandeur of his legislative 
machine, now in operation, and proceeding steadily upon its 
way, was desirous of leaving it, so far as human forethought 
could effect, immortal and unchanged to future ages. He 
convoked accordingly an assembly of the whole people, and 
told them that, though the moderate institutions he had 
given them were sufficient to promote the moral and physical 
well-being of the State, he had in reserve a most important 
and vigorous measure, which he would not promulgate 
until he had consulted the oracle. They must abide, he 
said, by the established laws, without repealing or altering 
a tittle of them, until he came back from Delphi : and upon 
his return he would give effect to the will of the Delphic 
god, whatever it might be. The Assembly expressed their 
approval, and directed him to set out ; and so, when he had 
received, first from the Kings and Ancients, and then from 
the general body of citizens, solemn assurances that they 
would maintain and practise the established constitution 
until his return, Lycurgus set sail for Delphi. Upon 
reaching the temple, he offered sacrifice to the god, of 
whom he enquired whether his laws were good and sufficient 
to promote the moral and physical well-being of the State. 

^ B.C. 467. Twenty thousc^d Spartans perished. 

32 Timaeua X. 
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The god replied tliat the lawB weie well-foanded, and that 
the State would rest upon a pinnacle of fame, so long as it 
enjoyed the constitution of Lycurgus. After mating a 
written copy of the divine response, he sent it to Sparta* 
He then offered further sacrifices to the god, and bade 
farewell to his friends and to his son ; for he had determined 
never to release his countrymen from their oath, but, of his 
own free will, to put an end to his existence. Yet he had only 
reached an age ^ when men naturally desire a few more years 
of life and rest from toil, and he was surrounded, to all 
appearance, by every circumstance which makes for happi- 
ness. Convinced, however, that even the death of states- 
men should be (Erected by policy, that even the closing 
scene of their lives should have its use and be instinct with 
virtue and with chivalry, Lycurgus abstained from all food 
and died. His end after a life so nobly spent, he knew to 
be the true consummation of his prosperity ; and for his 
countrymen, who had sworn to observe the constitution 
until lus return, he hoped by leaving them the legacy of his 
death, to guard and protect those high and noble blessings, 
which, in his life-time, he had secured for them. Nor was 
he deceived in his expectations. During five hundred years 
Sparta obeyed the laws of Lycurgus ; during five hundred 
years not one of the fourteen Kings from Lycurgus to Agis, 
the son of Archidamus, made any amendment in the law ; 
and during five hundred years Sparta was pre-eminent in 
Greece for glory and good government. The institutiim of 
the Ephors was not a relaxation, but a bracing of the con- 
stitution ; for this body, estabUshed, apparently, in the 
interests of the people, only served to increase the power of 
the aristocracy. 

XXX. During the reign of Agis, coined money was first 
reintroduced into Sparta, and in its train came avarice 
and the desire of wealth. The responsibility rests with 
Lysander. Though personally incorruptible, he brought 
back to Sparta, after the great war,^^ quantities of silver and 
of gold in contravention of the laws of Lycurgus, and so 
filled his native land with the love of opulence and luxury. 

^ Laoian says Lycurgus died at eighty-five. 
8* In 400 B.C. 
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While the laws of Lycurgns prevailed, Sparta's conduct was 
more like that of an astute man*of the world, than that of a 
political community. The poets tell us how Heracles, with 
his lion-skin and club, roamed over the world, chastising 
brutal and law-breaking tyrants ; and, in the same spirit, 
Sparta, who won her domination over a willing and con- 
tented Greece by the aid of coarse raiment and a marshal's 
baton,^ overthrew thrones and tjnrannies whose injustice 
filled the States of Greece. In war she was arbitrator ; 
and faction ceased at her command. To effect her object 
she often had no occasion even to set in motion a single 
shield ; it sufficed to send a solitary ambassador, whose 
command was promptly executed, and to hear whom entire 
populations assembled in decency and order, like a hive of 
bees upon the arrival of their queen. So great was the 
paramountcy of Sparta in good government and justice. 
I wonder, then, how some historians can assert that the 
Lacedaemonians knew how to obey, but not how to rule, 
and can approve the well-known saying of King Theopompus, 
who, in answer to someone who observed that the salvation 
of Sparta lay in the genius of her kings, replied : " No, 
rather in i^e obedience of her citizens." The Spartans 
would not for a moment have thought of obeying leaders 
incapable of command. Obedience is a lesson taught by 
a leader; for brave leadership inspires brave following. 
Just as the object of a horse-trainer's trade is to make a 
horse gentle and obedient to the rein, so it is the work of 
kingcraft to implant obedience in the minds of men. The 
Lacedaemonians inspired the other Greeks, not merely with 
the passive spirit of obedience, but with an active desire 
to be subject to their empire and command. Their em- 
bassies asked the Lacedaemonians for neither ships, nor 

3* i.e. the scytcUe, the stick upon which Spartan commanders 
read their despatches. When war began, two sticks were made 
of exactly the same dimensions. One was given to the general : 
the other retained by the Ephors. If either wanted to send a 
despatch to the other, he wound a piece of papyrus round the 
stick in barber's pole fcishion, and then wrote upon it crosswise. 
When completed, the despatch was taken off the stick and sent 
to its destination. It was of course unintelligible unless wound 
round a stick of similar dimensions. 
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money, nor men, but merely for a single Spartan governor. 
And when their request was granted, they treated him with 
honour and with awe, as, for example, Gylippus was treated 
by the Siceliots, Brasidas by the Chalcidians, and Lysander, 
Callicratidas, and Agesilaus by the various Greek peoples 
who inhabit Asia. These great men were known throughout 
Greece as " Harmostae " and " Sophronistae " ; for their 
function was to moderate and adjust the relations between 
peoples and their rulers. And the eyes of Greece were 
fixed upon the whole Spartan State, as upon a guide and 
instructor in the arts of political organisation and of the 
dignified conduct of life. Stratonicus, I imagine, is making 
a playful hit at this tendency, when he suggests that, since 
they had both done their work very well, the Athenians 
should still conduct the Eleusinian Mysteries and religious 
processions, and the Eleans still manage the Olympic games, 
but that the Lacedaemonians should take the beating, if 
the others made a blunder. This sally was of course not 
meant to be taken seriously. But Antisthenes, the Socratic, 
on observing the pride of the Thebans after the battle of 
Iieuctra,f said they were just like so many small boys 
delighted at having beaten their master. 

XXXI. To leave Sparta, however, at the head of a large 
empire was not at the moment the main object of Lycurgus' 
pohcy. That statesman firmly believed that virtue and 
self-consistency engender happiness in the life both of the 
individual and of the State ; and his institutions and 
organisations were directed to that end, so that the liberty 
and self-sufficiency, enjoyed by his countrymen, might help 
them to maintain for many a long year their virtue and 
moderation. Here is the basis upon which Plato, Diogenes, 
Zeno, and all the writers whose attempts to pronounce 
upon these questions are so much admired, have founded 
their ideal State. They have left behind them only treatises 
and dialogues; Lycurgus produced no dialogues and 
treatises, but by his efforts brought to light a polity beyond 
compare, and displayed to such as imagined the so-called 
philosophic life to be impracticable the spectacle of an 
entire State living such a life. Naturally, then, his fame 
^ 371 B.C. 
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has far surpassed that of any statesman who ever lived in 
Greece. And Aristotle finds occasion for the remark that 
the honours which Lycurgus obtained in Lacedaemon were 
less considerable than his merit deserved ; and this, though 
the honours conferred on him were of the highest, as for 
example, the erection of a temple and the performance of 
annual sacrifices to him, as to a god. 

A thunderbolt is said to have fallen upon the tomb where 
his remains, which had been brought home, lay interred. 
Such a mark of divine honour has befallen scarcely any 
other eminent man, save Euripides, who died many years 
later and was buried near Arethusa in Macedonia. And 
those who love Euripides regard it as a great proof and 
instance of his merit, that he was singled out to receive 
after death the same marks of divine favour as had been 
accorded, in oldei^ days, to the most pious of men, the most 
beloved of heaven. 

Some historians say that Lycurgus died at Cirrha. Ac 
cording to Apollothemis, he was brought to Elis and died 
there. Timaeus and Aristoxenus, on the other hand, say 
that he ended his life in Crete. Aristoxenus even assures 
us that the Cretans point out his tomb in the Stranger's 
Road at Pergamia. 

Lycurgus is said to have left an only son, called Antiorus, 
upon whose death, without issue, the family became extinct. 
The statesman's friends and relatives, however, that his 
memory might be handed down, arranged to hold a mem- 
orial meeting ; and this institution lasted for many years. 
The days upon which they met were called Lycurgidae. 
Aristocrates, the son of Hipparchus, tells us that Lycurgus 
died in Crete, and that his friends there cremated his body 
and threw his ashes into the sea at his own special request. 
By this means he sought to guard against the possibility of 
his remains being brought back to Sparta, and of his country- 
men making changes in the constitution under the impression 
that he had returned and that they were absolved from their 
oath. Such is the biography of Lycurgus. 
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I. There is also lively discussion as to the period in which 
King Nmna lived, in spite of the fact that genealogical trees 
are traced back to him with much apparent accuracy. A 
certain Clodius in his " Scrutiny of Dates " — such I believe 
is the title of the book — is positive that, while the ancient 
records were lost during the calamities which the Celtic 
invasion brought upon the City, the chronicles which can 
be seen to-day were compiled, without regard for truth, 
by persons wishing to curry favour with certain individuals, 
who desired, though they had no title, to force their way into 
the ranks of the leading families and most illustrious houses 
of Rome. 

As to the statement that Numa was a disciple of Pytha- 
goras, some historians deny that he had any knowledge of 
Greek culture at all ; they either assume that his natural 
vigour and independence of mind was sufficient to lead him 
to virtue, or they ascribe his education to some foreigner 
who was greater than Pythagoras. Others, however, 
assert that, though the famous Pythagoras was too late, 
and lived almost five generations ^ after the time of Numa, 
there was a Pythagoras of Sparta, who won the stadium ^ 
at Olympia in the sixteenth Olynipiad,^ in the third year of 
which Numa ascended the throne, and who, after travelling 
about Italy, became acquainted with Numa and helped him 
to establish his constitution — a circumstance which would 
explain why, upon the advice of a Pythagoras, not a few 
Spartan customs were intermingled with the Roman. On 

^ The Ancients allowed thirty years for a generation. 
'^ A r€K>e equivctlent to the 220 yards of the present day. 
3 716-712 B.C. 
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the other hand, Numa was a Sabine by race, and the Sabines 
profess themselves to be a Lacedaemonian colony. 

However that may be, it is a difficult matter to verify 
the dates, more particularly those calculated according to 
the list of victors at Olympia,* the record of whose names, 
they say, was published at a late date by a certain Hippias 
of Elea, whose work does not rest on any basis which com- 
mands credence. 

I shall now proceed, after an appropriate ' preface, to 
relate such noteworthy facts as I have collected with regard 
to Numa. 

11. It was the thirty-seventh year since the foundation 
of Rome,6 and Romulus was still reigning, when upon the 
seventh day of July, which the Romans now call Nonae 
Capratinae, Romulus offered up, on behalf of the City, a 
public sacrifice at a spot called the Goai's Marsh, The 
Senate and a very large part of the populace were present. 
Suddenly a great conmiotion took place in the air ; a cloud, 
accompanied by wind and rain, settled down upon the earth. 
The whole gathering, smitten with fear, scattered and fled ; 
and Romulus disappeared, and neither he nor his dead body 
were ever discovered. Grave suspicion attached to the 
patricians, and there was a sinister report current among 
the people, that the patricians, who for years past had 
fretted under the rule of a monarch, and were desirous of 
transferring the power into their own hands, had assassinated 
the King. And indeed, he seems to have treated the nobiUty 
with excessive severity and despotism. The patricians, 
however, appeased this popular suspicion by paying divine 
honours to Romulus, just as though he were not dead, but 
had passed into some higher state. Proculus, a man of 
eminence, even solemnly declared that he had seen Romulus 
carried up to heaven, arms and all, and heard him utter a 
conmiand to the efEect that he should be called Quirinus. 
Further disturbance and discord filled the City over the 

^ Old Greek historians followed this system of chronology. 
The Olympic Games were held every five years, emd an Olympiad 
was the period between each festival. 

'^ The date given by Boman historians for the foundation of 
Rome was B.C. 753 ; but it can hardly be regarded as historical. 

n. N 
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pending election of the new King. The foreigners had not 
yet amalgamated with the original citizens, the populace 
still seethed with internal discontent, and the patricians 
held one another in mutual suspicion, the result of their 
dissensions. All were, however, agreed that monarchy was 
the best form of government; but they wrangled and 
were divided in opinion, not merely as to the man they 
should choose, but also as to the family which should pro- 
vide the prince. The earliest settlers, who with Bomulus 
had founded the City, regarded it as intolerable that the 
Sabines, after being accorded a share of the City and of the 
country, should attempt to force the sovereign power from 
the hands of those who had welcomed them to the enjoy- 
ment of such privileges. The Sabines, on their side, put 
forward the reasonable argument, that> when their King, 
Tatius, died, they had not revolted against Romulus, but 
had allowed him to rule alone ; and consequently, they now 
claimed that the future ruler should be drawn from among 
themselves. Their annexation, they argued, had not been 
that of an inferior people to a stronger ; and, by annexing 
themselves to the Romans, they had augmented the 
numbers of the latter, and raised their combined com- 
munity to the dignity of a city. 

Such, then, were the causes of dissension in Rome. To 
prevent the discord proceeding to anarchy, and thence to 
political confusion, the patricians, who numbered one hun- 
dred and fifty, ordained that while the form of constitution 
was still unsettled; each of them in turn should, wear the 
royal insignia, ofEer the accustomed sacrifices to the gods, 
and transact public business during six hours of the night 
and six hours of the day. Such a distribution of time 
seemed to the ruUng class to be well adapted to maintain 
the equality of both parties ; while the rotation of authority 
was calculated to deprive the commons of all ground for 
jealousy, since they would see, in the course of one single 
day and night, the same individual pass from the exercise 
of royal authority to the position of a private citizen. This 
form of administration the Romans call interregmmi. 

III. But, while they imagined that their conduct of afEairs 
was statesmanlike and could give ofEence to no one, the 
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patricians found themselves surrounded by suspicion and 
tumult. They had converted the State, it was said, into an 
oligarchy, had gathered the reins of government into their 
own hands, but had no idea of setting a King over them- 
selves. Consequently both factions came to a compromise, 
and decided that one of them should choose a King out of 
the other. This course, they considered, would be most 
successful, for the present, in putting a stop to the existing 
rivalry ; for the King thus appointed would deal fairly by 
both parties, being graciously disposed towards those who 
elected him, and naturally well-inclined towards those of 
his own blood. 

The Sabines gave the option to the Romans as having the 
right of priority ; and the Romans decided that it was 
preferable to choose a Sabine of their own appointing than 
to provide from their midst a Roman, who would have the 
Sabines to thank for his election. Having conferred 
among themselves, they appointed Numa PompiUus, a man 
who, though he was not one of those Sabines who had settled 
in Rome, was so well known to all on accoimt of his virtue, 
that the Sabines received his nomination with even greater 
enthusiasm than the Romans who elected him. After 
making the choice known to the populace, the nobles de- 
spatched to Numa a joint embassy composed of the leading 
men of both parties, to request him to come to Rome and 
take the royal power into his hands. 

Numa was a native of a famous Sabine city. Cures, after 
which the Romans, upon the incorporation of the Sabines 
with them, called themselves Quirites. He was the son of 
Pomponius, a man of high repute, and was the youngest of 
four brothers. By some heaven-directed fate he was born 
upon the very day, on which Romulus and his followers 
founded Rome, that is to say, the eleventh day of the 
Kalends of May.^ His natural disposition was finely 
balanced, and capable of every excellence ; but he had 
schooled himself still further by a course of study, of patient 
endurance of suffering, and of philosophy. He had expelled 
from his heart, not merely its vile passions, but even that 
violence and cupidity which finds honour among the 
« i.e. the 21st April, 753 b.o. 
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barbarians ; and he considered the suppression of the 
appetites by Reason to be the true form of manly courage. 
Consequently he banished from his house every kind of 
luxury and extravagance ; he gave his services, as a cotm- 
seller and incorruptible judge, to every citizen and to every 
foreigner : he never availed himself of his moments of 
leisure to indulge in pleasures, or to increase his fortune, but 
spent them in the service of the gods and in speculating 
upon the nature and power of the Deity. In this way he 
had won so great a name and reputation, that Tatius, who 
shared the throne of Rome with Romulus, had chosen him 
for his son-in-law, and given him thejhand of his only 
daughter, Tatia. The expectations natural from such a 
marriage, however, did not induce Numa to go and live near 
his father-in-law. He remained in the Sabine country to 
take care of his aged father ; and Tatia also preferred the 
repose of a commoner's life to the honour and glory which, 
owing to her father's rank, surrounded her in Rome. She 
died, it is said, twelve years after the marriage. 

IV. Numa, for whom the diversions of city life had no 
attraction, preferred to spend most of his time in the country, 
and to wander about all by himself, passing his life in the 
groves of the gods and about the sacred meads and desert 
places. It was this habit, especially, that gave rise to the 
well-known story about the goddess, which tells how Numa 
left the society of his fellow-men, not because of ariy mental 
distress or any love of a roaming life, but simply because he 
had tasted the delights of a loftier communion, because he 
had been deemed worthy to mate with gods, because he 
had known, lived with, and was beloved by, the deity 
Egeria, and had become as a man blessed and inspired with 
heavenly wisdom. Obviously, however, such a story as 
this bears a close resemblance to those numerous and very 
ancient legends, which by tradition the Phrygians delight to 
tell about Attis, the Bithynians about Herodotus, the Ar- 
cadians about Endymion, and various other peoples about 
individuals who have been accounted blest and beloved of 
the gods. Yet it is perhaps reasonable to believe that God, 
who loves not horses or birds, but mankind, should be 
willing to converse with men of pre-eminent virtue, and 
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should not be vexed with, or despise, the conversation of 
a devout and temperate man. But that God, or any super- 
human Being, should have traffic with a human body or 
delight in human beauty, it is difficult to believe. The 
Egyptians, indeed, draw a distinction which they regard as 
convincing. A woman, they say, may be approached and 
impregnated by a divine spirit ; but a man can never have 
any intercourse, any carnal union with a goddess. But the 
Egyptians ignore the fact that the substance, which is 
blended with another, imparts to that with which it is 
blended an equal proportion of itself. Be that as it may, 
it would be very proper that God should have for man 
feelings of affection, nay, more than that, those feelings 
which we men call love, and which would go out to a man 
who was solicitous for moraUty and virtue. When the 
fable-writers describe Phorbas, Hyacinthus, Admetus, or, 
to take a further instance, Hippolytus of Sicyon, as beloved 
of Apollo, they are justified in doing so. With regard to 
Hippolytus, it is said that, whenever he sailed from Sicyon 
to Cirrha,^ the Priestess of Apollo, just as if the god per- 
ceived his approach and was glad, used to utter the heroic 
verse : — 

" Once more across the sea comes Hippolytus, my beloved." 

According to the legend. Pan was enamoured of Pindar 
and his lyrics : and the gods rendered some signs of honour 
to Archilochus and Hesiod, after their deaths, because they 
were dear to the Muses. There is a story, of which many 
proofs survive to-day, that Sophocles during his lifetime 
held communication with the god Asclepius, and after his 
death was buried, it is said, in a spot indicated by another 
deity. If, then, we admit the favours shown to such men, 
is it right to doubt that the divine Spirit in a similar fashion 
visited Zaleucus, Minos, Zoroaster, Numa, and Lycurgus, 
men who governed kingdoms and organised the constitu- 
tions of States ? Nay, is it not more natural, that the gods 
should hold earnest converse with such men as these with a 
view to instructing and advising them as to the highest 
goods, but should communicate in a lighter vein, if indeed 

^ The port for Delphi upon the Corinthian Gulf. 
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at all, with poets and warblers upon the lyre ? If anyone 
holds otherwise, I reply in the words of Bacchylides : 
" Broad is the way ! *' For there is no inherent absurdity 
in the explanation which other historians give concerning 
the pretensions of Lycurgus, Numa, and such other great 
men, namely, that, to help them to master unmanageable 
and discontented masses of men, and to introduce great con- 
stitutional reforms, they pretended to have received 
guidance from heaven, — a fiction which was salutary even 
for those against whom the pretence was made. 

V. However that may be, Numa was already in his 
fortieth year, when the deputation came from Rome to call 
him to the throne. The spokesmen were Proculus and 
Velesus, the one or the other of whom the people were at 
one time inclined to choose as king ; for the former had the 
entire support of the followers of Romulus, and the latter 
of the followers of Tatius. Their address was brief, for they 
imagined that Numa would welcome his good fortune. But 
it was apparently no light task they had undertaken : 
many arguments, much urgent entreaty, were required to 
persuade a man, whose life had been passed in repose and 
peace, to change his inclination, and undertake the govern- 
ment of a State, which to some extent owed its origin and 
its aggrandisement to war. In the presence of his father 
and of Marcius, a relative, Numa replied : " Every change 
in a man's course of life is full of pitfalls. But in him who 
has enough and no fault to find with his present state, it is 
sheer folly to modify and change the circumstances to which 
he is used. For though they have nothing else to recom- 
mend them, they are at least more sure than the unknown. 
But there is no uncertainty whatever about the dangers 
which beset a king. Witness the experience of Romulus. 
He incurred the evil reputation of having plotted against the 
life of Tatius, his partner on the throne, and in his turn 
brought upon his peers the base suspicion of having made 
away with him. Yet in their common talk people laud 
Romulus as a son of gods, and speak of his supernatural up- 
bringing, and of the incredible way in which he was pre- 
served, while still a helpless infant. But as for me, I am 
but mortal ; my upbringing, and my education, have been 
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the work of men whom you know full well. Those traits 
of my character, which are admired, are far removed from 
those required by a man who goes to occupy a throne. I like 
repose, and to spend my time in study and at leisure ; deep 
and innate is the love I feel for peace, for peaceful pursuits, 
and for my fellow-man, whether assembled for social enjoy- 
ment and to do honour to the gods, or each upon his own 
farm tilling the ground and pasturing his cattle. Though 
perhaps against his will, Komulus has left you, Romans, a 
legacy of many wars, to maintain which the State requires 
a King in the full vigour of his years and experienced in war. 
This people has wide acquaintance with war ; their ardour 
has been increased by success, and no one can fail to observe 
their desire for aggrandisement and empire ; so that it 
would be ridiculous for me to continue serving the gods, 
and attempting to inspire with respect for justice, and with 
hatred of violence and war, a State which stands in greater 
need of a captain than of a King." 

VI. Upon such grounds as these Numa refused the crown. 
The Roman emissaries used every effort to meet his ob- 
jections, and implored him not to throw them back into 
discord and civil war, since there was no one else whom both 
factions in the State would agree to accept. When the 
embassy had withdrawn, his father and Marcius approached 
Numa privately, and by their urgent representations in- 
duced him to receive this great gift which Heaven had sent 
him. " Though, because you have enough," they said to 
him, " you have no desire for wealth ; though, because you 
possess the greater glory which virtue confers, you have no 
aspiration for that which follows authority and power ; 
yet consider that to reign is to serve God. It is He who has 
raised up this great righteousness in your heart, and He 
does not suffer it to lie prone and idle. Do not flee, then, 
do not shrink from a position of power, in which a wise man 
may find opportunity for great and noble deeds, and in 
which he can serve the gods with great magnificence, and 
soften the hearts of men most readily and soonest, and lead 
them, by his sovereign influence, in the path of piety. 
These Romans loved Tatius, a foreign prince, and they are 
now celebrating with divine honours the memory of Romulus. 
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Who knows but that this people, victorious though they are, 
satiated with war, and glutted with triumphs and with 
spoils, long for a gentle prince, true friend of justice, equity, 
and peace ? Even if they are madly, irresistibly, bent on 
war, is it not better to take the reins in your hands and 
divert their ardour into some other channel, and to prove 
yourself the link which binds your country and the whole 
Sabine nation in bonds of friendship and good-will to a City 
so powerful and flourishing ? " 

These representations, it is said, were enhanced by 
auspicious omens, and by the earnestness and enthusiasm 
of Numa's countrymen, who, when they heard of the em- 
bassy, besought him to go and accept the profEered crown 
with a view to welding the two nations into one. 

VII. When his determination had been taken, Numa 
offered sacrifice to the gods and proceeded to Rome. The 
Senate and the people met him with an extraordinary 
demonstration of affection. Women poured upon his head 
the blessings which the moment prompted ; sacrifices were 
offered in the temples ; the joy was universal. It was, in 
fact, as if the State had been giyen a kingdom, not a King. 

As soon as they had conducted Numa to the Forum, 
Spurius Vettius, to whose lot it had fallen to be interrex 
during those particular hours of the day, put the vote to 
the assembled citizens. Numa's election was carried unani- 
mously. The royal insignia were brought to him ; but he 
bade them wait, saying that the confirmation of heaven 
was needed to his appointment to the throne. Taking with 
him the soothsayers and the priests, he ascended to the 
Capitol, which the Romans of that day called the Tarpeian 
Rock. There the chief of the soothsayers turned him, with 
his face veiled, towards the south, and, standing himself 
just behind him and laying his right hand upon his head, 
offered up an earnest prayer, and looked round anxiously 
for such signs as the gods might give in the flight of birds 
or by means of other portents. A silence, incredible in so 
vast a multitude, reigned throughout the Forum. Anxi- 
ously, and in suspense as to the future, all waited until some 
birds of good omen appeared upon the right and confirmed 
the King's election. Thereupon Numa assumed the royal 
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robe, and descended from the crag to the waiting multitude 
below. Cheers rang out ; and many gripped his hand and 
welcomed bim as the most pious of men and the most be- 
loved of heaven. 

Numa's first act, upon assuming power, was to disband 
the corps of Three Hundred, which Eomulus had always 
kept about his person. This corps was known by the name 
of Cderes, i.e. Swifts. But Numa considered it beneath his 
dignity either to distrust loyal subjects, or to rule over 
disloyal ones. His second act was to establish, in addition 
to the existing priesthoods of Jupiter and Mars, a third 
priesthood in honour of Romulus, and to the holder of this 
office he gave the title Flamen Quirinalis, The two existing 
priests were also called Flamines on account of the skull- 
caps, which they wear about their heads, and which are, so 
historians say, a kind of pUamena, a Greek word signifying 
" caps made of wool ; " for Greek terms were much more 
frequently found in Latin then than at the present day. 
The laenae of the Romans, that is, the cloaks which the 
priests wore, were, according to Juba, the Chlaenae of the 
Greeks ; and the same historian asserts that the name of 
CamiUus, given to the child who acts as server to the priest 
of Jupiter, and who must have both parents living, is identi- 
cal with the title CadmUus, which some Greeks apply to 
Hermes because he is the servant of the gods. 

VIII. These measures Numa took to win the favour and 
gratitude of the people. As soon as they were accom- 
plished, he proceeded to convert the city, as a man might 
mould a piece of iron, from rugged militarism to civil 
justice and the gentler arts. The Rome of that day was 
simply, as Plato would call it, a " festering " city. Origin- 
ally the product of the audacity and reckless daring of 
certain bold and warlike spirits, who had made their way 
thither from all parts of the world ; nourished by numerous 
campaigns and by a long series of wars, during which her 
power was augmented ; Rome seemed to gather strength 
from the perils which surrounded her, just as piles become 
more firmly planted, the more violently they are moved to 
and fro. Convinced that it would be no slight and trivial 
undertaking to handle a people so haughty and hardened. 
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and accustom them to the pursuits of peace, Numa sought 
help in the supernatural. Sacrifices, processions, and 
religious dances, which he organised and celebrated in 
person, and in which due solemnity was combined with the 
pleasure of amusement and society, formed the principal 
means by which he sought to bend the people, and appease 
their haughty and martial spirit. Sometimes, however, he 
would proclaim the occurrence of terrible portents from 
heaven, or of menacing voices, or the apparition of wierd 
phantoms of supernatural beings ; and thus through super- 
stition he enslaved the minds of the people and kept them in 
subjection. 

Such measures as these go very far to prove that Numa 
owed his sagacity and learning to his intimacy with Pytha- 
goras. For the proximity of the Divine to man, and the 
study of religion, form an important factor in the philo- 
sophy of the one and in the statecraft of the other. Numa, 
also, with the same purpose as Pythagoras, is said to have 
surrounded himself with external pomp and pretentious- 
ness. For, just as the great philosopher tamed an eagle, 
and taught it, at certain words, to stay its flight, swoop 
down, and hover above his head ; just as he passed through 
the crowd assembled at Olympia, showing them his golden 
thigh ; and did divers other extraordinary tricks and per- 
formances, about which Timon of Phlius wrote : — 

" Pythagoras, the solemn- talker, 
Catches men by qu€MJkery." 

so Numa, as we have seen above, pretended to be beloved 
by some goddess or mountain nymph, to enjoy a secret 
intimacy with deities, and to hold familiar converse with 
the Muses. Indeed, he attributed most of his revelations 
to the Muses, and instructed the Romans to show peculiar 
reverence to one particular Muse, whom he called Tacita, 
that is, the Silent or Speechless One. This ordinance seems 
to have been made in recollection of, and out of respect to, 
the Pjdihagorean Doctrine of Reserve. 

Numa's regulations concerning statues seem also to have 
a very close relationship with the doctrines of Pythagoras. 
For, while the Philosopher conceived the First Principle 
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to be without feeling or passion, invisible, pure, and compre- 
hensible, the King forbade the Romans to represent God in 
the likeness of man or animal. In early years, indeed, 
there was not to be found in Rome any painted or sculptured 
presentation of God; and during the first one hundred 
and seventy years, though the Romans erected temples and 
built sacred chapels, they refrained from makmg any 
statue in a human form, in the belief that it was impious to 
represent superior Beings in the form of inferior, and impos- 
sible to comprehend God save by the understanding. 

Again the ceremonial connected with sacrifices was clearly 
connected with the Pythagorean ritual. For the majority 
at least of sacrificial offerings were bloodless, and consisted 
of flour, libations of wine, and other inexpensive articles. 

Beside these points of comparison, those who insist on 
the intimacy of the two great men adduce other external 
evidence to support their contention. One of such argu- 
ments is that the Romans conferred the citizenship upon 
Pythagoras. The authority for this statement, which 
occurs in a book addressed to Antenor, is the comic poet, 
Epicharmus, a very ancient author, who belonged to the 
school of P3d}hagoras. Another argument is that one of the 
four sons of King Numa was called Mamercus after the son 
of Pythagoras. It was from this Mamercus, so they say, 
that the house of the Aemilii, which is connected with so 
many patrician families, obtained its name. The pet-name 
" Aemilius " was given by the King to his son on account 
of the sweetness and elegance of his oratory. While in Rome 
I have heard with my own ears many people relate that the 
Romans once received an oracle bidding them set up in their 
city statues of the wisest and of the bravest Greek, and 
that they erected in the Forum two large bronze statues, 
one of Alcibiades, and the other of Pythagoras. 

These questions, however, are highly controversial ; and 
to discuss them further and to seek to establish their veracity 
would be simply puerile argumentativeness. 

IX. To Numa, also, historians ascribe the institution and 
organisation of the college of priests, called Pontifices ; and 
Numa himself, they say, was one of the first members of 
the college. Some writers maintain that these priests were 
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called Pontifices, because the gods they served exercised 
universal power and sovereignty : for the Eomans use the 
word potens to express " powerful." Others again say that 
the name had reference to an exception® made in the 
authority of the priests ; for the legislator, while bidding 
them perform the rites within their competence, finds no 
fault with their omitting to do so, if anything of graver 
importance should supervene. The majority of writers, 
however, prefer the following ridiculous interpretation of 
the term. The Word Pontifices, they say, signifies mere 
" Bridge-builders " ; and the priests were so called, because 
they offered upon the Bridge * certain sacrifices of the 
highest solemmty and antiquity. The Latin word for a 
bridge is " Pontem,^^ The inspection and repair of this 
bridge, these authorities continue, was within the province 
of the priests, Hke any other immovable and holy reUc. 
The Romans regarded it as unlawful, nay, even as sacri- 
legious, to demolish the famous wooden bridge, which, in 
accordance with some oracle, had been constructed entirely 
without iron, and was fastened together by wooden pins. 

The stone bridge was built many years later in the quaes - 
torship of Aemilius.*® Some, 'however, assert that the 
wooden bridge also was begun subsequently to the times of 
Numa, and was completed by King Ancus Marcius, the son 
of Numa's daughter. 

The chief of the college of Pontifices performed the 
functions of spiritual director and interpreter of divine 
revelations, or rather of the Hierophant in the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. Not only were all public ceremonies under his 
care, but he exercised supervision also over persons offering 
private sacrifices, stopping any infringement of established 
rites, and giving instructions as to what ought to be done 
to honour or appease the gods. He was also superintendent 
of the Sacred Virgins, who are called Vestals. 

8 Si fieri potest. 

^ The famous Pons SubUdna, It was still in existence in the 
time of Plutarch, and later. By 200 B.C. or earlier a stone bridge 
had been erected beside the Pons Sublicius, no doubt to relieve 
the traffic ; v. Livy xxxv. 21. 

^^ This bridge was begun in 179 b.o. and completed in 142 B.C. 
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The conseoration of the Vestal Yirgms, and indeed the 
inBtitution of the oeremonies of worship and honour con- 
nected with the imperishable fire, which these Virgins watch 
unceasingly, are also attributed to Numa, who thought 
either that the pure and uncorrupted substance of the fire 
should be entrusted to persons spotless and without stain, 
or that an element so unfruitful and barren would properly 
be associated with virginity. In those places in Greece, 
where a fire is kept burning unceasingly, as for instance, 
at Delphi and Athens, it is not virgins, but widows past all 
thought of marriage, who are entrusted with the care of 
the holy flame. If by any chance the fire fails, — ^as is said 
to have occurred at Athens during the tyranny of Aristion,^^ 
when the sacred lamp was extinguished, or at Delphi, 
when the shrine was burnt by the Medes,^^ or again during the 
Mithradatic and civil wars of Rome, when both fire and 
altar came to an abrupt end,^^ — ^the authorities say that it 
should not be relighted from another fire, but that an en- 
tirely new fire should be made and kindled by a pure and 
undefiled ray from the sun. For the process of kindling 
they generally use hollow mirrors, the concave surface of 
which is fashioned in the shape of an isosceles rectangled 
triangle, and the whole converges from the circumference 
to a single point. When these mirrors are set facing the sun, 
the rays, reflected from all sides, are concentrated and 
united at the apex ; the concentrated ray, acquiring the 
strength and force of fire, rarefies and divides the air, and 
Bpee(£ly ignites the lightest and driest substances upon 
which it strikes. 

Some writers hold that the Sacred Virgins have no other 
charge than to guard the unquenchable ^e. But some 
others mention certain holy and secret rites which none 
other save the Vestals may behold ; and I have set out in 
the life of Camillus all that it is permitted to ascertain and 
divulge concerning these mysteries. 

X. They say that Numa first consecrated two Vestals, 
Gegania and Verania, and afterwards two more, Canuleia 

^^ Who held Athens againBt Sulla in 87 B.o. 

12 In 4gi B.o. 

13 xhis incident is not recorded elsewhere. 
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and Tarpeia. Later on, Servius added two other Virgins ; 
and the number thus angmented has been preserved up to 
the present day. The period of sanctity, prescribed by King 
Numa for the Sacred Virgins, was thirty years ; the first 
decade of which they spent in leammg the duties of their 
office, the middle decade in practiedng what they had learnt, 
and the third decade in instructing others in those duties. 
When this period at last expired, the priestess, H she wished, 
was permitted to marry, or to quit her holy office and en- 
gage in some other manner of life. Not many, it is said, 
availed themselves of this liberty. Such as did had not a 
happy lot, and, by the repentance and melancholy to which 
they were a prey for the rest of life, inspired their fellow- 
priestesses with such superstitious fear, that they remained 
in continence and maidenhood until old age and death 
overtook them. 

Numa gave great privileges to the Vestals, such as,- the 
power to make a will during a father's lifetime, and through- 
out life to conduct their business without the intervention 
of a guardian ; just as mothers who have three children 
are allowed to do.^* In public, the Vestals were attended by 
a lictor : and, if they met by chance a prisoner being led to 
execution, he was not put to death. The Vestal, however, 
was required to state on oath that the meeting was in- 
voluntary, accidental, and unintentional. Anyone who 
passed under the litter in which a Vestal was being carried 
was punishable with death. 

Flogging was the punishment meted out to the Vestal 
Virgins for all offences, but one. The Pontifex Maximus ad- 
ministered chastisement to the erring priestess, who received 
it sometimes stripped of all clothing save a thin sheet 
which was stretched over her. A Vestal, who had defiled 
her chastity, was buried alive near the CoUine Gate. There, 
within the City, is a bank of earth, extending for some dis- 
tance. It is called Agger in the Latin tongue. Therein is 
built an underground chamber, of no great size, to which 
steps lead down from above. The chamber contains a bed 

^* This privilege was accorded to married woman by the 
Emperor Augustus in the hope of encouraging an increcme of 
population. 
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ready made, a lighted lamp, and a small assortment of pro- 
visions necessary to maintain life, such as, bread, water in 
a jug, milk, and oil, as though it were desired to avoid the 
sacrilege of destroying by hunger a person consecrated by 
the most solemn ceremonies. The guilty Vestal is put in a 
litter, over the outside of which a covering is thrown and 
fastened down securely with thongs, so that not a sound can 
be heard from within ; and thus she is carried through the 
Forum. The crowds stand aside in silence, and, without 
a word and in deep dejection, follow the Utter. There is 
no spectacle more horrible than this, or any day which 
Rome spends in deeper gloom. When the litter has reached 
the spot, the attendants loose the cords, and the high-priest, 
after offering up a silent prayer, and -stretching his hands 
towards heaven to call the gods to witness the necessity of 
the deed, leads forth the woman closely veiled, and sets her 
upon the ladder which goes down to the room below. Then 
he and the other priests turn away : and, when the woman 
has descended, the ladder is drawn up, and the chamber is 
covered by loads of earth, which are piled upon it, imtil the 
spot is level with the rest of the mound. Such is the punish- 
ment accorded to those Vestals who violate the sacred vow 
of chastity. 

XI. Numa is also said to have built the circular temple of 
Vesta as a depository for the eternal fire. In giving the 
temple a circular form, Numa is thought to have copied, 
not the shape of the Earth, as symbolical of Vesta, but that 
of the entire imiverse, the centre of which, according to the 
Pythagoreans, is occupied by the Great Fire, which they 
call Vesta and Unity. The Earth, they hold, is not fixed, 
or planted in the centre of the celestial vortex, but revolves 
about the central Fire, and is not one of the most important, 
or even one of the original, parts of the Universe. These 
views, they say, were also held by Plato in his later years ; 
for he then believed that the Earth occupied some point 
other than the centre of the Universe, while the central and 
most commanding position belonged to another and more 
powerful body. 

XII. The PofUifices also expounded to such as consulted 
them the ancient ceremonial in regard to burials. Numa 
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had taught them not to regard as a pollution anything oon- 
nected with such ceremonies, but to ofEer worship, as the 
traditional rites prescribe, to the gods of the world below, 
who receive the most essential parts of our being. He j^ar- 
ticularly enjoined the worship of the goddess, called Libitma, 
who presides over the holy ritual of the dead. This deity- 
is Proserpine, or perhaps more truly, Venus. The latter is 
the suggestion of the most learned Eoman writers, who not 
without reason ascribe both Birth and Death to the power 
of one and the same Divinity. 

Numa also regulated the periods of mourning according 
to the age of the deceased. There was to be no mourning 
at all for a child under three years ; for an older child the 
period of mourning was not to exceed as many months as 
the child had lived years, up to the age of ten. There was 
no extension beyond that age, and ten months was the 
longest time allowed for mourning ; for which period also 
women, who had lost their husbands, remained widows. 
Under Numa's regulations, a widow, who remarried before 
the expiration of the period of mourning, used to sacrifice 
a cow with calf. 

Many other priestly colleges were instituted by Numa ; 
but I shall only refer to two of them, the college of the /So/n, 
and the college of the Fetiales, both of which display most 
clearly the religious feeling of their founder. The Fetiales 
were, in a sense, guardians of the peace, and, as it seems to 
me, derived their title from their functions.^^ Their busi- 
ness vf9A to settle disputes by diplomacy, and to prevent 
military operations from beginning until every hope of 
redress was lost. The Greeks use the word Eirend to express 
a peace, where diplomacy, not force, is employed in the 
settlement of disputes. The Eoman Fetiales frequently 
went in person to nations who had injured them, and en- 
deavoured to persuade them to make amends. If they 
refused to do so, the Fetiales, after calling the gods to wit- 
ness and pronouncing many terrible curses upon themselves 
and their country, if their vengeance was not just, then 
proceeded to declare war upon their enemies. In face of the 

^ FeticUes is thus derived from f<Mri f(Uu8, to parley. Varro 
derives the word from foedits a treaty. 
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prohibition or disapproval of the Fetides, no Roman, be 
he common soldier or king, could lawfully take up arms. 
Indeed, before considering the expediency of opening 
hostilities, a general was first required to obtain the 
assurance of the Fetiales that such a proceeding would be 
justified. 

It is said that the famous Celtic disaster was brought upon 
Rome " owing to the directions of this sacred College having 
been disregarded. The G^uJs were engaged in the siege of 
Clusium ; and Fabius Ambustus, a Senator, was sent to the 
Galhc camp to obtain terms for the besieged. Upon re- 
ceiving a discourteous reply, he imagined that his embassy 
was at an end, and, rashly taking up arms on behalf of the 
people of Clusium, challenged the Celtic chieftain to combat. 
Fabius, successful in the fight, slew and despoiled his ad- 
versary. But the Gauls, when they found out who he 
was, sent a herald to Rome to denounce him for breach of 
faith and treaty obligations, and for carrying on war against 
them without formal declaration. Thereupon the Fetiales 
induced the Senate to hand over the offender to the Gauls. 
But Fabius threw himself upon the mercy of the people, 
and, thanks to the enthusiastic support of the populace, 
escaped the sentence passed upon him. Shortly afterwards 
the Gauls descended upon Rome, and completely sacked 
the city with the exception of the Capitol. However, a 
more detailed account of those events mil be foimd in the 
Biography of Camillus. 

XIII. The priestly college of the Sdii is said to have been 
instituted in the following circumstances. In the eighth 
year of Numa's reign Rome was afflicted by a plague, which 
was prevalent throughout Italy. The inhabitants were 
becoming desperate, when, it is said, a brazen buckler 
descended from heaven and fell into Numa's hands. The 
King recounted an extraordinary story about it, which, he 
said, he had received from Egeria and the Muses. The 
piece of armour, it appeared, was sent for the salvation of 
the city ; and it should be carefully preserved along with 
eleven others of precisely the same form, size, and shape, in 
order that it might be impossible, owing to the similarity 
18 In 391 B.C. 

II. O 
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between them, for a thief to find the particular shield which 
had fallen from heaven. The spot, where this miracle had 
occurred, and tiie adjacent meadows, which the Moses 
mostly frequented, and where they conversed with Nnma, 
was to be dedicated to those deities. The spring, which 
irrigated the consecrated ground, should provide holy water 
for the Vestal Virgins, who mi^t use it daily to purify 
and cleanse the temple. 

The immediate cessation of the plague, it is said, supported 
the truth of the King's utterances. Numa produced the 
buckler, and bade workmen compete in mating an exact 
copy of it. But they all declined to undertake the task, 
except Veturius Mamurius, one of the best workmen of the 
day, who caught the likeness of the original so well, and 
made aU the shields so exactly similar, that Numa hiin5>elf 
could no longer distinguish between them. 

It was, then, to preserve and protect these shields that 
Numa instituted the priesthood of the Salii. -These priests 
did not receive their name, as some romancers will luive it, 
from a native of Samothrace, or Mantinea, called Salius, 
who was the first to introduce the fashion of dancing in 
armour. It was more probably derived from the dajice 
itself which is saltatory. This dance is performed by the 
priests, when during the month of March they carry the 
sacied bucklers in procession through the city. Clad in 
purple tunics, girded with broad belts of brass, and covered 
with brazen helmets, they pass along beating the bucklers 
with their small swords. The rest of the dance is done witb 
the feet ; and their movements, a series of evolutions and 
counter-evolutions executed in a measure which combined 
speed and elaboration with agility and vigour, are a pleasure 
to behold. 

The bucklers themselves are called Ancylia on account 
of their shape ; for they are not circular, and their circum- 
ference is not like that of an ordinary buckler. They are 
truncate at either end, and have sinuous edges, the ends of 
which, being prolonged into curved horns, and bent close 
to each other, give the whole a crooked appearance. An 
alternative derivation of the name is from ancon, $.e. the 
bent arm, on which they are carried. Such, at anyrate, is 
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the view of Juba, who is anzious to derive the word from the 
Greek. But if one must find a Greek derivation at all, the 
name might have come originally from the descent of the 
buckler &om heaven (anahuhen) ; or from the curing of the 
plague {akesis) ; or from the virtue of the buckler in putting 
an end to droughts (auchmon lusis) ; or, for the matter of 
that, in warding ofi calamities {anaschesis), just as the 
Athenians call the Dioscuri Anakes, 

Mamurius, they say, received, as a reward for his dex- 
terity, the honour of being mentioned in the song, which 
the priests chant while they dance the Pyrrhic dance.^^ 
Some historians, however, maintain that this song does not 
celebrate Veturium Mamuriumy but Veterem Memoriam, 
that is to say, " hoary tradition." 

XIY . After he had completed the institution of the priest- 
hoods, Numa built, near the temple of Vesta, the so-called 
Regia, a kind of royal palace. Here he spent most of his 
time, engaged either in some sacred ceremony, or in in- 
structing the priests, or in solitary meditation upon things 
divine. Near the Quirinal he had a second palace, the site 
of which people point out even at the present day. 

Upon the occasion of all public functions, and usually 
before the solemn processions of the priests, heralds used to 
proceed through the city, bidding the people cease labour 
and keep hotiday. The Pythagoreans, it is said, forbid their 
followers to offer worship and prayer to God in a cursory 
manner ; men, they maintain, should go to this solemn 
function, straight from their homes, with hearts prepared. 
In the same spirit Numa considered fchat his countrymen 
ought not to see or hear any religious ceremony in a lax and 
careless manner, but that they should devote themselves, 
freed from all other cares, to that most important of all 
duties, the practice of religion, and that they should suppress 
their shouts, their clamour, their sighs, and all the babel that 
accompanies the vulgar toil essential to human life, and 
leave the streets sweet and pure for the holy ceremonies. 
The Romans of to-day preserve some lingering trace of 
this ancient usage ; for when the Consul is engaged in augury 
or sacrifice, the officials shout in a loud voice '' Hoc age / " a 
17 A military dance : the dance under arms. 
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phrase which means " Look here ! " and warns the by* 
standers to be orderly andf attentive. 

Many another also of Numa's precepts bears a resemblance 
to those of the Pythagoreans. One of the maxims of the 
latter, for example, was " Do not sit upon a bushel " ; ^^ 
another was, " Do not stir fire with a sword " : another, 
*' When you start upon a journey, do not turn back " ; and 
a fourth, " Make sacrifices in odd numbers to the gods 
above, and in even to the gods below." The true si^iifi- 
cance of each of these precepts was kept hidden from the 
common herd. In a similar fashion some of Numa's tra- 
ditional maxims possess a cryptic meaning. For example, 
''Do not use the juice of an unpruned vine in making 
libations to the gods," " Do not sacrifice without meal," 
and '* Turn yourself roimd while you worship, and sit down 
when you have worshipped." The first two maxims seem 
to teach that the cultivation of the earth is an essential part 
of- religion. The rotatory movement of worshippers is said 
to be representative of the motion of the universe ; but I 
am inclined to think that, since the temples faced the east, 
and the worshipper on entering had his back towards the 
rising sun, he first turned towards that quarter, and then 
faced round towards the* god of the temple, thus making 
a complete circle, while soliciting the aid of both deities 
for the accomplishment of his prayer. Though, of course, 
this change of posture may have an allegorical meaning, 
like the Egyptian wheels, and convey to us a similar lesson, 
namely, that nothing relating to man is staple, and that it is 
our duty to accept with resignation whatever changes and 
vicissitudes of life God may send us. 

The practice of seating oneself after worship is said to be 
an act of good omen, to ensure that success should follow 
one's prayer, and that the blessings prayed for should long 
endure. Periods of repose, we are told, should define the 
various stages of worship. When, then, we have brought 
one act of worship to a conclusion, we should sit down in 
the presence of the gods, so that we may receive from them 
the impulse to begin another. This explanation, too, is 
conformable with the views, which we have already ex- 
^ f .e. do not be idle. 
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pressed, as to the object of the legislator in giving us the 
habit of presenting our petitions to the Deity, when we 
have ample time and leisure, and not in a hurried and 
casual manner, when we are pressed with business. 

XY. As a result of this religious training, Rome became 
so tractable and so filled with awe of Numa's power, that 
she believed stories as absurd as fairy-tales, and regarded 
nothing as incredible, or impossible, provided Numa willed 
it. For instance, we are told that Numa one day invited 
to his table a large company of citizens, and set before them 
a frugal and very ordinary dinner served upon commonplace 
dishes. When dinner had begun, he suddenly exclaimed 
that the goddess, his companion, was coming to visit him ; 
and in an instant the i^oom was filled with costly vessek, 
and the tables groaned beneath all kinds of viands and 
magnificent plate. 

But the story about Numa's conversation with Jupiter 
surpasses everything in absurdity. According to legend, 
the Aventine Hill, before it was incorporated in the City 
and covered with houses, and while copious springs and 
shady groves still found a place upon it, used to be fre- 
quented by two deities, Picus and Faunus, to whom one 
might find a parallel in the race of Satyrs and Pans ; with this 
difference, that Faunus and Picus, so the legend runs, used 
to roam about Italy, working by the aid of powerful drugs 
and by their cunning in magic wonders identical with those 
performed by the Dactyli of Mount Ida, as the Greeks call 
them. Numa, so the story goes, captured these deities, 
by mixing wine and honey with the spring from which they 
usually drank. Once in his grasp, they took on all sorts of 
shapes, and, putting off their ordinary form, assumed ap- 
pearances both weird and terrible to behold. As soon, 
however, as they found there was no escape from so strong a 
captor, they revealed to Numa much that was to come, 
and taught him how to make a charm against thunder- 
bolts, which continues to be used up to the present day, and 
is composed of onions, hair, and sprats. Some writers, 
however, assure us, that these two divinities did not suggest 
this charm ; they merely, by their incantations, brought 
down Jupiter from heaven, and he, being angry with Numa, 
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bade him without fail make the charm of " Heads." When 
Numa added ** of onions ? " Jupiter replied " of men." 
Attempting once more to divert the horror of the divine 
command, Numa asked : " Hair ? " The god answered 
" Living " : to which Numa added, " Sprats." It was 
Egeria who instructed him how to conduct this conversa- 
tion. The god, it appears, went away mollified (ileos) ; *• 
hence the spot was called nidus. And in this way the 
charm was discovered. 

This story, legendary and ridiculous though it is, serves 
to illustrate the religious disposition which custom im- 
planted in the men of that age. Numa himself, they say, 
had his hopes so fixed Upon religion, that, when one day 
news was brought to him that the enemy were approaching, 
he merely smiled, and said : " But I am sacrificing." 

XVI. Numa, it is said, was the original founder of the 
temple of Fides and Terminus. He also taught the Eomans 
that to swear by Fides was the most solemn of oaths : and 
the Eomans continue to use this form of oath up to the 
present day. Terminus is perhaps equivalent to the Greek 
Horos (a boundary). Sacrifices, both public and private, 
are offered to him at the confines of estates and territories. 
At the present day, these sacrifices consist of living animals ; 
but in ancient times no blood was spilt upon the altar : for, 
as Numa reasoned, the god of boundaries, who was guardian 
of peace and witness of justice, should be unstained by 
blood; 

King Numa, indeed, was the first to delimit Roman 
territory ; for Romulus had no desire, by measuring out 
what properly belonged to him, to acknowledge his en- 
croachment upon the possessions of others. Boundaries, 
as long as they are respected, are the shackles of power ; 
when they are not respected they become evidence of 
injustice done. At the outset, indeed, Rome had but a 
small territory ; but Romulus had annexed a large tract 
of country at the spear's point. Numa distributed all this 
land among the indigent citizens, thus abolishing the destitu- 
tion which impels to crime, and diverting the people to agri- 

^' Latin writers, however, derive the name Iliciua from 
eliceref to entice. 
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oultural pursuits, so that they became more civilised as the 
land became more cultivated. For there is no other pursuit 
which inspires a man with so keen and hot a passion lor 
peace as an agricultural life ; in which martial valour, so 
far as it means the defence of one's own, finds full scope, 
but is entirely suppressed in so far as it leads to avarice and 
crime. Numa, accordingly, dosed his countrymen with 
agriculture as with a peace-philter. His regard for this 
occupation was roused more by its ethical, than by its fin- 
ancial, use. He divided the whole country into areas, 
which he called Pagi (townships) ; and organised bodies 
of overseers and watchmen. Sometimes he made a per- 
sonal inspection, and judged the merit of each citizen by the 
condition of his estate ; after which he used to raise some 
to positions of trust and distinction, while to others, who had 
been lazy and careless, he administered reproaches and re- 
bukes which were calculated to reform them. 

XVII. Of his other political projects the most admired 
is the division of the lower classes according to their trades. 
Rome, as we have said, appears to have been composed of 
two distinct nationalities. The breach between them had 
widened ; they seemed to have no inclination to amalga- 
mate, or even to efface the differences, generic and specific, 
which subsisted between them. Rome was a prey to un- 
ceasing quarrels and party jealousies. Reflecting, then, 
that substances naturally hard and difficult to combine, 
if pulverised and disintegrated blend readily together, 
thanks to the combinative power of minute particles, Numa 
determined to divide the entire population into numerous 
sections, and so to abolish the great fundamental difference 
of race by submerging it in the lesser differences of caste. 
The division was made according to trades. There were 
castes of musicians, goldsmiths, architects, dyers, cobblers, 
curriers, coppersmiths, and potters. All the other trades 
were combined, and a single association was formed out of 
them all. Each caste was accorded certain privileges, 
common to all its members, and the rights of assembling 
and of paying homage to special patron deities. Thus 
Numa put an end to the custom, which then prevailed in 
Rome, of some citizens accounting and calling themselves 
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Sabines and some Romans ; the one party claiming to be 
followers of Tatius, the other of Romulus. The division 
of the people into castes resulted in complete harmony and 
amalgamation. 

Another of Numa's political measures, the amendment of 
the old law which allowed fathers to sell their children, is 
generally approved. He exempted from the operation of 
this law married men whose marriage had taken place 
with the paternal consent or command : for it was mon- 
strous, in his opinion, that a woman who had married, as 
she thought, a free man, should, when she came to live with 
him, find him but a slave. 

XVIII. Numa also attempted the study of celestial 
phenomena ; and his observations therein, though not 
strictly accurate, were not absolutely without knowledge. 
During the reign of Romulus the months of the Roman 
calendar had neither rhyme nor reason. Some contained 
not even so many as twenty days ; others thirty-five days ; 
and others a larger number still. There was no idea of 
the chronological anomaly presented by the lunar and 
solar year : one point only was carefully observed, namely, 
that the year should consist of three hundred and sixty 
days. Numa calculated that the variation amounted to 
eleven days, upon the assumption that the lunar year con- 
tains three hundred and fifty-four days, and the solar year 
three hundred and sixty-five. He doubled these eleven 
days and introduced them every other year, after February, 
as an intercalary month consisting of twenty-two days. 
This month the Romans called Mercedinus. This remedy, 
however, for the chronological inaccuracies of the year was 
destined to require still more extensive remedies.*? 

Numa also changed the order of the months. March, 
which had been the first month, was placed third ; and 
January, which in the time of Romulus had been the 
eleventh month, now became the first. February, which 
is to-day the second, was then the twelfth and last month 
of the year. There are many writers who maintain that the 
two months, January and February, were added by Numa, 

* This refers to the reforms of Julius Caesar : v. Life of Cfitesar, 
cap, 59. 
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and that the Roman year originally comprised only ten 
months. Similarly, some foreign nations have only three 
months to the year ; among the Greeks the Arcadians have 
four, and the Acarnanians six. The Egyptian year is said 
to have originally comprised a single month, and later four 
months ; whereby the Egyptians have come to be regarded 
as the most ancient of peoples, though they inhabit the most 
recent of countries, and can carry their genealogies back for 
an impossible number of years, because they reckon each 
month a year. 

XIX. One proof that the Eomans assigned ten, not 
twelve, months to the year, is the name of the last month. 
Even at the present day it is called December, the tenth 
month. To prove that March was the first month, we have 
the order of the succeeding months. Thus the fifth month 
from March was called Quintilis, the sixth, Seoetilis, and 
similarly the remaining months in their due order ; al- 
though the insertion of January and February before 
March resulted in the month QuintUis being actually 
seventh, though nominally fifth. Upon other grounds also 
it is reasonable to suppose that Romulus would have given 
the title of first month to March, which is dedicated to Mars. 
April was the second month, and received its name from 
Aphrodite, During this month women offer sacrifice to the 
goddess, and|upon the first day of the month go to bathe 
crowned with myrtle. Some deny that the word April, 
which has no h in it, is derived from Aphrodite, and main- 
tain that this month, which falls at the height of Spring, is 
so called because it opens and unfolds the blossoms of the 
trees. For such is the signification of the Latin word, 
aperire. Of the succeeding months May, which is dedi- 
cated to Mercury, is called after Maia ; ^^ and June after 
Juno. There are some who say that these two names 
signify youth and age ; because the Romans call old men 
" maiares,^^ and young men " juniores,^^ Each of the re- 
maining months was named according to its numerical 
order, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth. At a 
later date the fifth month, Quintilis, was'called Julius after 
Julius Caesar, the conqueror of Pompey. The sixth month, 
^ The mother of Mercury. 
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Sextilis, was named August after the second Emperor, 
who was styled Augustus. For a short time Domitian 
appUed his own titles to the next two months ; ^ but after 
his assassination they resumed their original names, and 
were known as September and October. The last two 
months of the year have alone preserved intact, in the form 
in which they originally received them, their ancient 
numerical titles. Of the months, added or altered by Numa, 
February would signify the month of purification ; for such 
is as nearly as possible the meaning of the word, and it is in 
this month that the Romans make sacrifice to the dead, 
and hold the f§te of the Lupercalia, which in most respects 
resembles a ceremony of purification. January, the first 
month, is named after Janus ; and to my mind Numa de- 
prived the month of March, named after Mars, of its pre- 
cedence, from a desire to show, in every way, his greater 
regard for civil than for military power. Whether he was 
a demigod, or a king, this Janus, a personage of prehistoric 
times, is said to have been a social and political reformer, 
who reclaimed the human race from bestiality and savagery. 
On this account sculptors represent him with two faces, 
because he took the form and condition of human life and 
fashioned it anew. 

XX. In Eome there is a temple of Janus, which has two 
doors, and which the Romans call the " Gate of War." Ac- 
cording to custom, the doors of the Temple are thrown 
open in time of war, and closed upon the advent of peace. 
The latter event was of rare occurrence ; for the empire, 
the magnitude of which brought it into constant conflict 
with the swarming cordon of barbarian nations, was in- 
volved continually in some war or other. The reign of 
Augustus Caesar was an exception, and after the defeat of 
Antonius, the doors of the temple were closed. Once before, 
during the consulship of Marcus Atilius and Titus Manlius,^ 

** He called September Qermanicus, and October DoiAitianus. 
Similarly Caligula had called September Qermanioos ; and Nero 
had named April Neronius, May Claudius, cuid July Germanicus. 

** In 235 B.C. at the close of the First Punic War. In a period 
of one thousand years the Temple of Janus appears to have been 
closed only eight times — tuiz, in the reign of Numa ; in 235 B.C. 
at the close of the First Punic War ; in 29 B.C. after the battle 
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the temple had been shut for a brief period, and then almost 
immediately reopened because of a fresh outbreak of war. 
In the reign of Numa, however, the doors of the temple were 
never seen standing open for a single day ; and for forty- 
three successive years they remained closed. So com- 
pletely, so imiversally was war banished from Eome ! 
The justice and clemency of their King had cast the spell of 
peace and civilisation upon the Roman people. Even the 
surrounding States, touched, as it were, by some light 
breath or healing air from Rome, began to change their 
views of life. A longing fell upon all men to Uve in order 
and in peace, to till the land, to rear children in tranquillity, 
and to pay due reverence to the gods. Italy was filled with 
fStes and merrymakings, with social gatherings and enter- 
tainments, to which all came and associated fearlessly one 
with another. From the fount, so to speak, of Numa's 
wisdom the blessings of justice and of honour were instilled 
into the minds of all men ; and their hearts were pervaded 
by the calm serenity which surrounded the King. Even 
the exaggerated language of the poets, it is said, fails to do 
justice to the profound peacefulness of that age ; for ex- 
ample : — 

" Athwart the steel-girt bucklers hang 
The glistening spiders' coils." 
and, 

" Rust rots the lance and two-edged sword ; 
The brazen trump no longer shrills ; 
And tired eyes no more are robbed 
Of sleep, sweet balm for human ills." 

History records neither war nor faction nor poUtical revolu- 
tion throughout the reign of Numa. The King himself in- 
curred neither enmity nor jealousy ; and the love of kingly 
power, which animates mankind, led to no plot or con- 
spiracy against him. Either fear of the gods, the acknow- 

of Actium ; in 24 B.C. after the war with the Cantabrians ; in 
14 B.C. after the pacification of Germany ; in 71 a.d. after the 
conquest of Judaea by Vespasian ; in 81 a.d. after the war with 
the Dacians in the reign of Domitian ; and in 241 a.d. after the 
overthrow of the Persians by Gordianus III. After this date 
there is no further mention of the ceremony of closing the doors 
of the Temple of Jcuius. 
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ledged protectors of this great King, or reverence for virtue, 
or the special favour of Heaven, kept the conduct of human 
life, throughout Numa's times, pure and untouched by any 
crime, and provided a striking proof and example of the truth 
of that political dictum, which Plato many years later found 
courage to pronounce, namely, that mankind can only 
find deliverance from misery when by the grace of Heaven 
the authority of a long and the mind of a philosopher are 
united in one person to render virtue triumphant over vice. 
Blessed indeed is the truly wise man ; and blessed are they 
who hearken to the words that issue from prudent lips. 
There is then no need to coerce or menace the people ; for 
with their own eyes they behold living Virtue in the bright 
example and splendid conduct of their prince. Then of 
their own accord they become wise, and endeavour to con- 
form themselves to their prince's rule'ljof life, so calm, so 
happy, wherein the a£Eection and good-will he bears them 
is tempered by justice and moderation. There lies the 
noblest end of statecraft ; and the greatest of all kings is 
he who can best inspire his subjects with such a disposition, 
with such a rule of life. Numa, beyond all others, seems to 
have been sensible of this truth. 

XXI. The accoimts given by historians of Numa's wives 
and children are contradictory. Some maintain that he 
had only one wife, Tatia, and only one child, a daughter, 
Pompilia. But in addition to this daughter, other writers 
mention four sons, Pompo, Pinus, Calpus, and Mamercus, 
from each of whom is descended an illustrious family and 
house, — viz, the Pomponii from Pompo, the Pinarii from 
Pinus, the Calpurnii from Calpus, and the Mamerci from 
Mamercus. The last-mentioned family owes to their royal 
origin their surname Rex, which means " king." A third 
school of historians accuse the others of flattering the great 
families by adding spurious branches to the genealogical 
tree of Numa. Pompilia, they say, was not the daughter 
of Tatia, but of another wife, Lucretia, whom Numa married 
after he had ascended the throne. All historians, however, 
agree that Pompilia married Marcius, the son of the Marcius 
who urged Numa to accept the crown. The elder Marcius 
had settled in Rome with Numa, had won a distinguished 
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position, and become a member of the Senate. After 
Numa's death he entered upon a struggle with Hostilius for 
the throne, was defeated, and starved himself to death. His 
son, Marcius, remained in Rome with Fompilia, and begat 
Ancus Marcius, who succeeded Tullus Hostilius upon the 
throne,andwhowas,it is said, five years old when Numa died. 

According to Piso, Numa's death was neither sudden nor 
unexpected : old age and a slow disease gradually wasted 
him away. He died at a little over eighty. 

XXII. Even his obsequies made his life an enviable one. 
The alUed and friendly peoples, who assembled for his 
funeral, brought with them wreaths and offerings from 
their respective nations. Patricians bore the bier upon their 
shoulders, accompanied and supported by the chief priests. 
A mixed crowd of all nations, men, women, and children, 
followed the bier with wailing and lamentation, as though 
they were attending the burial of someone dearly beloved 
who had died in the prime of youth, and not the funeral of 
an aged King. In obedience, it is said, to Numa's express 
command, his body was not committed to the flames. Two 
stone coffins were made, and placed in position at the foot 
of the Janiculum Hill. In one was laid the body, and in the 
other the sacred books, which Numa had written with his 
own hand, and which bore an analogy to the tablets of the 
Greek legislators. While he yet Hved, Numa had instructed 
the priests in all this written lore, and impressed its spirit 
and meaning upon their minds ; but the sacred books 
themselves he commanded should be buried with his body, 
in the conviction that secrets could not be well preserved in 
lifeless books. With the same idea, they say, the Pytha- 
goreans do not commit their doctrines to writing, but by 
instruction implant an unwritten memorial of them in the 
hearts of the elect. And they used to say that, if some 
abstruse problem in geometry were divulged to one of the 
non-elect. Heaven would mark its disapproval by bringing 
some great calamity upon them all in punishment for their 
wicked infringement of their rule. There is then ample 
justification for those who, upon the strength of such simi- 
larities, are anxious to establish a connection between Numa 
and Pythagoras. 
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Historians of the school of Valerius Antias say, that the 
books buried in the cofi&n comprised twelve volumes of sacred 
lore, and twelve other works, in Greek, upon philosophy. 
However that may be, four hundred years afterwards, 
during the consulship of Publius Cornelius and Marcus 
Baebius, a terrific rainstorm occurred, and a torrent washed 
away the earth from around the coi&ns and left them bare. 
The lids of the coffins fell oS. ; and one was found absolutely 
empty, without remnant or vestige of the body, while in 
the other the sacred writings were discovered. Petilius, 
the Praetor, is said to have read them, and to have hurriedly 
conveyed them to the Senate, saying that, in his opinion, all 
law, human and divine, forbade the communication of 
these sacred writings to the people. The books were ac- 
cordingly carried to the Comitium, and there burned. 

The praise, which follows all just and righteous men, 
grows greater after they are dead ; envy does not long out- 
live them, nay, sometimes dies before them. Moreover, the 
unhappy fates of Kome's later kings but added lustre to 
Numa's glory. Of the five kings who succeeded him, the 
last was ejected from the throne and grew old in exile ; ** and 
not one of the remaining four died a natural death.^^ Three 
fell victims to conspiracies. TuUus Hostilius, who suc- 
ceeded Numa upon the throne, openly ridiculed most of his 
predecessor's noblest traits. Numa's reverential attitude 
towards things divine was the special object of his grossest 
insults : it was, he said, a characteristic of sluggards and of 
women. HostiHus turned the thoughts of the Roman people 
to war. But he did not long contmue in this wantonness ; 
for beneath the stress of a long and painful illness his mind 
imderwent a change, and he surrendered himself to a gross 
superstition, which was in no way to be compared with 
Numa's piety. And, what is more, the manner of his death 
— ^he was, it is said, consumed by a thunderbolt — inspired 
his subjects with terrors as gloomy as his own. 

^ Tarquinius Superbus. 

^ Tarquinius Pnscus, and Servius Tullius were both assassin- 
ated ; but Plutarch is the only authority for the statement that 
Ancus Marcius met a similar fate. 
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AoiLins, C, 63 

AciliuB, M', 49, 52 

Aotaeon, hero, 15 

Admetus, 197 

iEantis, clan of, fights gallantly 
at Plataea, 25 

iSschines of Liampra oonspires 
against Athenian demooracy, 17 

.^^chines, the orator, 72, 81, 84, 
89,92 

.^Ischines, the Socratic, quoted, 83 

.^Sschylus, poet, quoted, 5 

iSsion, his opinion of Demos- 
thenes, 79 

iEsop, the tragedian, 104 

^tolians serve under Antioohus 
the Great, 51 

Agesias of Achamae oonspires 
with iEschines of Lampra, 17 

Agesilaus II. of Sparta, 168, 190 

Agis n. of Sparta, 166, 177, 178, 

Agis ILL, of Sparta, 91, 188 
Ahenobarbus, L. Domitius, 138 
Aloander assaults Lycurgus, 164 
Alcmaeon, 33 
Aloman, the poet, 186 
Alcibiades, 9, 35, 70, 95, 173, 

203 
Alexander the Great, 16, 88, 90, 

91,95 
Alexander I. of Macedonia, 19 
AUobroges join the Catilinarian 

conspiracy, 117, 118 
Amompharetus the Spartan, 21 
Amphiaraus, oracle of, 24 
Amycle, nurse of Alcibiades, 173 
Amyntas of Macedonia, 86 
Ancients, Council of, at Sparta, 

158,183 
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Ancylia, origin of, 210 

Androcrates, hero, 15, 16 

Androtion, speech of Demos- 
thenes against, 83 

Antagoras of Chios, 30 

Antiochis, clan of, 1, 2, 7 

Antiochus the Great, 49 ; de- 
feated at Thermopylae, 50-52 

Antiochus of Ascalon, 102 

Antipater, 95, 96 

Antiphanes, poet, quoted, 78 

Antiphon, 82 

Antisthenes, the Socratic, 190 

Antonius, C, 110, 111, 115, 122 

Antonius, M., 142-144, 146-148, 
150, 151 

Apollo, shrine of, 149 ; priestess 
of, 159, 197 

Apollodorus, 83 

ApollodoruM, historian, cited, 152 

ApoUonius Molo, 103 

Apollothemis, historian, cited, 
191 

Appius, M., 127 

Aquinius, M., 127 

Archestratus, poet, 2 

Archias runs Demosthenes to 
earth, 96-98 

Archidamidas of Sparta, 178 

Archidamus, King of Sparta, 177 

Arohilochus, the poet, 197 

Areopagus, 83, 94, 124 

Argileonis, mother of Brasidas, 
183 

Argive monarchy compared with 
that of Sparta, 161 

ArimnestuB of Plataea, 15 

Arimnestus of Sparta kills Mar- 
donius, 24 

Ariobarzanes of Cappadocia, 136 
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ARISTIDES — was he poor, or was 
he rich ? 1, 2, 3 ; when did he 
become archon? 3; his friend- 
ship with Cleisthenes and his 
early relations with Themis- 
tocles, 3 ; Aristides and Themis- 
tocles enter public life ; Aristides 
is forced to intrigue, 4; Aris- 
tides* high-mindedness and love 
of justice illustrated, 5; as 
Superintendent of Public Re- 
venues he discovers previous 
embezzlements, in which Them- 
istocles is implicated, 5, 6 ; 
Themistocles brings an action 
against him for peculation, 
which is successful; Aristides 
is let off the fine, reappointed 
archon, and by a ruse exposes 
the corruption of officials, 6; 
Datis the Persian lands in 
Greece, 6 ; Aristides appointed 
one of the generals to oppose 
Datis, and surrenders his 
authority to Miltiades, 7 ; fights 
in the battle of Marathon, and 
is afterwards left in charge of 
the prisoners, 7 ; becomes 
Archon Eponymus, 8 ; is called 
the Just, 8 ; becomes unpopular, 
and is ostracised, 9, 10 ; Xerxes 
invades Greece, and Aristides 
is recalled, 10; he supports 
Themistocles at Salamis, 11 ; 
takes Psyttaleia in the ensuing 
battle, and opposes Themis- 
tocles' plan of shutting up the 
Persians in Europe, 12 ; replies 
to the Lacedaemonian envoys 
and the emissaries of Mardonius, 
13, 14 ; goes to Sparta to obtain 
help against Manlonius, who is 
invading Attica, 14; is ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of 
Athenian army, and joins Pau- 
sanias at Plataea, 14; consults 
the oracle of Delphi, and is 
perplexed by the reply, 16, 16 ; 
obtains the left wing for the 
Athenians, 16, 17; suppresses 



Aristides — continued 
an anti-democratic plot in the 
army, 17 ; helps the Megarian 
contingent, who are on the point 
of being exterminated by 
Persian cavalry, 18 ; is informed 
by Alexander of Macedon of 
Mardonius' intention to attack 
on the morrow, 19 ; persuades 
the Athenians to accept cheer- 
fully the right wing, 20, 21 ; 
advances to aid the Lacedae- 
monians, who are engaging the 
Persians, but falls in with the 
renegade Greeks, whom he de- 
feats, 24 ; then proceeds to join 
the Lacedaemonians before the 
Persian camp, which he takes, 
25 ; intervenes to prevent a 
quarrel between the Athenians 
and Spartans, 26; brings for- 
ward proposals for concerted 
action between Greek states, 
28 ; pursues a democratic policy, 
29 ; suppresses Themistocles' 
scheme for burning the federal 
fleet, 29; is despatched with 
Cimon to prosecute the war 
against Persia, 29; gradually 
deprives the Spartans of their 
hegemony, 30; sent to assess 
the tribute payable by the 
Greeks for maintenance of the 
war, 31 ; was his policy honest ? 
32 ; his death, and the considera- 
tion shown by the State to his 
descendants, 34, 35; Phocion 
considered a second Aristides, 
82 

AristobuluB of Cassandria, his- 
torian, cited, 91 

Aristocrates of Sparta, historian, 
cited, 157, 191 

Aristocrates, speech of Demos- 
thenes against, 83 

Aristodemus, 153 

Aristogeiton, daughter of, well 
treated by Athenians, 35 

Aristogeiton, speech of Demos- 
thenes against, 83 
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Ariston of Ceos cited, 3 
Ariston of Chios cited, 57, 78, 98 
Aristonicus, 96 
Aristotle cited, 35 ; Cicero's 

opinion of, 123 ; cited, 152, 158, 

159, 169, 186, 190 
AristoxenuB, musician and his- 
torian, cited, 35, 191 
Amaoes, the eunuch, 12 
Arrius, Q., 114 
Artabazus escapes from Plataea, 

25 
Artemis Eucleia, 27; Orthias, 

175 
Arthmiades, 158 

Arts languish in a small State, 70 
Asclepius, 197 
Athena, 27, 94, 165 
Atilius, M., 218 
Attis, 196 
Augustus Caesar, relations with 

Cicero, 145-148, 151 ; closes the 

temple of Janus, 218 

Bacchylidbs, poet, quoted, 198 
Bachelors coerced at Sparta, 170 
Baebius, M., 222 
Bellona, temple of, 112 
Bestia, L. Ctdpumius, 122 
Black Broth of Sparta, 167 
Bona Dea, festival of, at Borne, 

118, 128 
Brasidas, 190 

Brazen Temple at Sparta, 158 
Brutus, M. Junius, 143, 146 

Caelius, the orator, sends for 

panthers, 137 
Caesar, C. Julius, 119, 120, 122, 

126, 128, 130, 131, 132, 137, 

138, 140, 143 
Caesar, Octavianus or Augustus, 

vide Augustus 
Caesar, L., 148 
Calendar, Roman, reformed by 

Numa, 216-218 
Callias of Athens obtains his 

wealth, 7 ; is accused of neglect- 
ing Aristides, 32 
Callias of Syracuse, 74 



Callicles, son of Arrhenides, 93 . 

Callicrates is killed, 22 

Callicratidas, 190 

Callidamas, orator, 74 

Callimedon, 95 

Callisthenes, historian, cited, 35, 
91 

Callistratus, orator, 73, 81 

Calpus, 220 

Canuleia, a Vestal Virgin, 205 

Carneades, 63, 103 

Carthage, prosperity of, 67; de- 
stroyed, 69 

Cassander, King of Macedonia, 
81,99 

Cassius, 143 

Catilina, 110-116, 120, 122 

GATO, M. POBCIUS, censor, his 
ancestry, personi^ appearance, 
and early life, 36, 37 ; his ad- 
miration for Manius Curius, 37, 
38; his limited knowledge of 
Greek culture, 38 ; becomes the 
friend of Valerius Flaccus, who 
persuades him to go to Rome, 
where he scores a great success 
at the Bar, 39; is appointed 
quaestor to Scipio, whose ex- 
travagance he rebukes, 40 ; his 
manner of life, 40; his parsi- 
mony, 41, 42; his moderation 
and his eloquence, 43 ; instances 
of his memorable sayings, 44, 
45, 46, 47 ; is appointed consul, 
and afterwards goes as procon- 
sul to Spain, wnere he defeats 
the Spaniards and reduces the 
country, 47; his command in 
Spain cut short by the arrival 
of Scipio, 48 ; goes to Homeland 
is given a triumph, 48; serves 
in Thrace, and later in Greece 
against Antiochus the Great, 
49 ; commands a division of the 
Roman army in turning Antio- 
chus' position at Thermopylae, 
50, 51 ; is very pleased with his 
own doings, and goes to Rome 
to announce the victory, 52 ; his 
propensity for litigation, 53; 
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Cato — continued 
puts up for the censorship, and 
is appointed, 54, 55 ; his activ- 
ity as censor, 55, 56, -57, 58 ; 
he changes his views about 
sta€ues, 58; some instances of 
his self-conceit, 59; his do- 
mestic relations, 59, 60; his 
treatment of his slaves, 61 ; his 
business transactions, 62; his 
annoyance at the influence of 
Carneades and Diogenes in 
Rome, 63 ; his attitude towards 
things Greek, 64, 65; he loses 
his wife, and starts an intrigue 
with a slave-girl, which he gives 
up on seeing the annoyance of 
his children, 65 ; marries again, 
65, 66 ; maintains his activity 
in public affairs, 66; his liter- 
ary works and his life in the 
country, 67 ; he goes on political 
business to Carthage, and on his 
return to Bome exhorts the 
Romans to destroy Carthage, 
67, 68 ; dies, 69 

Cato, father of preceding, 36 

Cato, father of preceding, 36 

Cato, M., son of the censor ; early 
training, 59-61, 64-66 

Cato, M. Salonius, son of the 
censor, 66, 69 

Cato, M. Uticensis, 120, 123, 135, 
138 139 

Catulus, Q. Lutatius, 120, 130 

Cecilius, historian, 72 

Celeres, the bodyguard of Ro- 
mulus, disbanded by Numa, 
201 

Censorship, powers of the, 54 

Cethegus, C. Cornelius, 115, 117, 
118, 121, 122 

Chalcus (Brass), the burglar, 80 

Charidemus, 91 

Charilaus, King of Sparta, 155, 
158, 177 

Children, exposure of, nursing and 
training of, at Sparta, 172 

Chilon, Cato*s slave, 60 

Chrysogonus, 102 



CICERO, M. TULUUS — the origin 
of his name, 100; shows great 
talent at school, especially for 
poetry, 101 ; after a course of 
study, makes his first public 
appearance at the bar in de- 
fiance of Roscius, 102; leaves 
Rome from fear of SuUa, and 
goes to Athens, 102 ; thence to 
Asia and Rhodes to study 
rhetoric, 103 ; returns to Rome, 
where his pleadings at the bar 
score instantaneous success, 
104 ; is quaestor in Sicily during 
a corn famine in Rome, and 
administers well, 105; returns 
to Rome, and is depressed to 
find that little is known of his 
doings, 105; applies himself 
earnestly to politics,' and in- 
dicts Verres, 106 ; some details 
about his estates, his domestic 
affairs, and habits, 107 ; attains 
a praetorship, in which he acts 
with great impartiality, 108, 
109 ; the causes leading up to 
his consulate, 109, 110; he is 
elected consul, 110; revolu- 
tionary projects, which Cicero 
crushes. 111 ; an instance of 
Cicero's power of oratory, 112 ; 
the Catilinarian conspira^ and 
its suppression, 113-122; Cicero 
is attacked by Caesar Metellus 
and Bestia, but is supported by 
Cato, 122, 123; his unlimited 
self-conceit counterbalanced by 
his good nature, 123, 124 ; some 
instances of his humour and 
repartee, 124-128 ; the afiair of 
Clodius, 128 ; Cicero gives evi- 
dence against Clodius, 129 ; 
Clodius is acquitted, and attacks 
Cicero, whom he accuses of 
illegality in executing Catili- 
narians, 130, 131 ; deserted by 
all his powerful friends, Cicero 

foes into exile, 132; his weak 
ehaviour in exile, 133; is re- 
called amid great enthusiasm, 
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Cicero, M. Tullius — coTitintied 
134; destroys the tablets re- 
cording Clodius' acts, 135; 
defends Milo on charge of 
murdering Clodius, 135, 136; 
becomes an augur, 136 ; pro- 
consul of Cilicia, which he 
administered with great mod- 
eration, 136 ; returns to Bome, 
and intercedes between Pompey 
and Caesar, 137; hesitates as 
to which side to join, and joins 
Pompey, 138; makes himself 
unpleasant in Pompey's camp, 
138, 139; after Pharsalia re- 
fuses to take further part in 
the campaign, and goes to 
Brundisium, 139; goes out to 
meet Caesar, and is welcomed 
by him, 140; defends Quintus 
Ligarius before Caesar, 140; 
retires into private life, and 
devotes himself to philosophy, 
140-142 ; divorces his wife, and 
marries again, 142 ; loses his 
daughter TuUia, 142 ; does not 
take part in the conspiracy of 
Brutus, but suggests an amnesty 
after the murder, 143 ; is re- 
garded with suspicion and 
enmity by Antonius, 143; 
leaves Rome in apprehension, 
but returns on hearing he is 
wanted, 144; relations with 
Antonius still more strained, 
144 ; Octavianus returns to 
Rome, and makes a pact with 
Cicero, 145 ; Cicero is quite 
duped by Octavianus, for whom 
he obtains various honours, 146, 
147 ; is abandoned by Octavi- 
anus, and surrendered to the 
wrath of Antonius, 147, 148 ; 
the manner of his death, 148-150 

Cicero, M., son of the orator, 146, 
151 

Cicero, Q., 119, 134, 148 

Cimon, 14; commands againdt 
Persia, 29, 30, 33 ; his horses, 
42; 82 



Clearchus oi Macedonia, 86 
Cleidemus, historian, cited, 25 
Cleisthenes, 3 
Cleitomachus, 102, 103 
Cleocritusof Corinth, 11, 26 
Clodia, 129 

Clodius, historian, cited, 192 
Clodius, P. Pulcher, 128-135 
Codification of law prohibited by 

Lycurgus, 167 
Cora, 15, 16 
Cornelius, P., 222 
Cotta L. Aurelius, 127 
CotU P. Aurelius, 126 
Crannon, battle of, 96 
Crassus, M., 107, 108, 114, 125, 

130, 134 
Craterus, 96 

Craterus, historian, cited, 34 
Cratippus, the Peripatetic, 124 
Creophylus, 156 
Critias, historian, cited, 163 
Crobylus, the demagogue, 85 
Crypteia at Sparta, 185 
Ctesibius, historian, cited, 74 
Ctesiphon, 92 

Ctesippus, son of Chabrias, 83 
Curius, M', 37, 45 



Dactyli of Ida, 213 
Bamocrates, hero, 15 
Bacchus of Thessaly, 86 
Batis the Persian invades Greece, 

6 
Belphi, 15, 27, 86, 104, 157, 160, 

187, 205 
Bemades, the orator and dema- 
gogue, 77-79, 81, 91, 96, 99 
Bemaratus, King of Sparta, 

178 
Bemeter, 15, 16, 185 
Bemetrius of Magnesia, historian, 

cited, 83, 96 
Bemetrius of Phalerum, historian, 

cited, 1, 3, 8, 35, 78, 79, 82, 96, 

181 
Bemetrius Poliorcetes, 81 
Bemochares, 96 
Bemon, 91, 95 
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DEMOSTHENES — his family, 72; 
is ruined by his trustees, 73 ; 
is of a delicate constitution, 
73; receives his first impulse 
towards oratory, 74 ; takes un- 
successful proceedings against 
his guardians, 74; fails in his 
first attempts at public speak- 
ing, 75 ; is coached by Satynis 
in declamation, and devotes him- 
self to mastering the art, 76 ; 
his unwillingness to speak ex- 
tempore, 77 ; his position as an 
orator compared with Demades 
and Phocion, 78 ; the means he 
adopted to exercise his powers, 
79; some retorts, 79, 80; the 
case against Meidias, 80; the 
consistency of his public policy, 
81, 82; some account of his 
speeches, 83 ; he goes on an 
embassy to Philip of Macedonia, 
84 ; persuades the Athenians to 
drive the Macedonians from 
Euboea, 84 ; is prime mover in 
a league of Greek states against 
Philip, 85 ; persuades the 
Thebans to join it, 86; plays 
the coward at Chaeronea, 87 ; 
his relations with Persia, 88 ;' 
he pronounces the panegyric 
over the Athenians who fell at 
Chaeronea, 88; his delight at 
Philip's death, 89 ; he persuades 
the Greek states to form an- 
other league, 90; his courage 
fails upon the approach of 
Alexander, 91 ; after a fitful 
outburst he lapses into in- 
activity, 91 ; the case of the 
"Crown," 92; he is bribed by 
Harpalus, 92, 93; is convicted 
of corruption, and is put in 

§rison, whence he escapes, and 
ees from Attica, 94 ; his 
pusillanimous conduct in exile, 
94 ; joins the Athenian am- 
bassadors in attempting to rouse 
Greece against Antipater, 95 ; 
is recalled to Athens, 95; his 



Demosthenes — coTitintied 
flight from Athens after the 
defeat at Crannon, 96; his 
death, 97, 98 ; Cicero's opinion 
of Demosthenes as an orator, 
124 

Demosthenes, father of the orator, 
72 

Dercyllidas, 170 

Dieutychidas, historian, cited, 153 

Dinar chus, 99 

Diogenes, the Stoic, 63, 190 

Dion of Syracuse, 2 

Dionassa, mother of Lycurgus, 
153 

Dionysius, 66 

Dionysius of Magnesia, rhetori- 
cian, 103 

Dionysius, temple of, 1 ; Omeates, 
12 

Diophantus of Amphitrope, in- 
former, 34 

Dioscorides, historian, cited, 165 

Egeeia, the nymph, 196, 209 

Eirenes at Sparta, '174, 175 

Eleutheria games instituted, 28 

Endymion, 196 

Epaminondas, 2, 45, 87, 168 

Epicharmus cited, 203 

Ephialtes, 82 

Ephialtes, contemporary of Demos- 
thenes, 91 

Ephors, the, 14, 160, 186, 188 

Eratosthenes, historian, cited, 
78, 96, 152 

Euchidas of Plataea, 27 

Eumenes, King of Pergamus, 45 

Eunomus, 153 

Eunomus the Thriasian, 75 

Euphrantidas, the soothsayer, 12 

Euripides, 70, 76 ; his tomb, 191 

Eurybiades, 11 

Eurypon, King of Sparta, 174, 175 

Fabius Ambustus, 38, 39 
Fabius Maximus, 209 
Faunus and Picus, 213 
Fetiales, institution and functions 
of, 208 
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Fides, 2U 

Firmiani as soldiers, 51 
Flamines increased by Numa, 201 
FlamininuB, L., 55 
Flamininus T., 49, 55, 58 
Fulvia betrays the Catilinarians, 
115 

Gabinius, a., 130, 132 

Gegania, one of the first Vestal 

Virgins, 205 
GelUus, A., 127 
Gellius, L., 126 
Geradas of Sparta, 172 
God, His influence on men's 

minds, 8 ; His love of man, 196 
Gorgias, the orator, 124 
Gorgo, wife of Leonidas of Sparta, 

170 
Grief, private, may properly be 

consoled by public prosperity, 

89-90 
Gylippus, 190 
Gylo,72 

Gymnopaedia, festival of, 170 
Gymnosophists visited by Lycur- 

gus, 157 

Hamilcab, 45 

Hannibal, 37 

Harpalus bribes Demosthenes, 92, 

93 
Hecataeus, the rhetorician, 177 
Helots, 185-187 

Helvia, the mother of Cicero, 100 
Hera Citharonia, 15, 23 
Heracles, temple of, at Chaeronea, 

87 ; 153 
Heraclidae, 152, 153 
Herennius, 149 
Hermes, 28, 201 
Hermippus, historian, cited, 74, 

79, 96, 158, 181 
Herodes Atticus, 124, 146 
Herodotus, historian, cited, 20, 

25, 196 
Hesiod, 197 
Hieronymus of Rhodes, historian, 

cited, 35 
Himeraeus, 96 



Hippias, the sophist, cited, 181 ; 
compiler of the list of Olympic 
victors, 193 

Hippocrates, the physician, 64 

Hippolytus of Sicyon, 197 

Hirtius, A., 144, 146 

History should be written in a 
large State, 71 

Homer quoted, 80 ; his poems 
introduced into Greece by 
Lycurgus, 156 

Hortensius, the orator, 106, 135 

Hostilius, TuUue, 221, 222 

Hyacinthia, festival of, 14 

Hyacinthus, 197 

Hyperbolus, the last man ostra- 
cised, 10 

Hyperides, 81, 82, 96 

Hypsion, hero, 15 

Iacchus, temple of, 35 
Idomeneus, historian, cited, 3, 14, 

83 
Interregnum, institution of, 194 
Ion, poet, quoted, 72 
lophon, 66 
Iphitus, 152, 181 
Isaeus, 74 
Isocrates, 64, 74 

Janus, 218 

Juba, historian, cited, 211 

Jupiter, 62, 115, 145, 201, 213 « 

KoTHON, the Lacedaemonian 
drinking- cup, 169 

Labienus, T., 139 
Lamachus of Myrrhius, 77 
Laoraedon of Orchomenus, 75 
Latinisation of Greekphilosophical 

terms by Cicero, 141 
Lentulus, P. Cornelius, Sura, 116, 

117, 118, 121, 122 
Lentulus, P. Cornelius, Spinther, 

134, 139 
Leocrates, 26 

Leonidas, brother of the queen- 
mother, attacks Lycurgus, 155 
Leonidas, King of Sparta, 177 
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Leontis, clan of, 7 

Leosthenes, 95 

Leotychides I. of Sparta, 168 

Lepidus, L. ^milius Paulas, 148 

Lepidus, M. ^milius, 147, 148 

Leschae at Sparta, 182 

Leucon, hero, 15 

Licinius Macer, 108 

Ligarius, Q., 140 

Livy, historian, cited, 56 

Lucretia, 220 

Lucullus, L. Licinius. 66. 129, 132 

LTGUBOirS — ^Aristides' admiration 
for, 3; his date is very un- 
certain, 152 ; so is his genealogy, 
153 ; comes to the throne of 
Sparta upon the death of his 
brother, 154 ; expresses his 
determination to abdicate, upon 
hearing that his brother's widow 
is pregnant, 154 ; defeats the 
infamous designs of the queen- 
mother, and saves the child, 
154 ; resigns the throne to the 
infant prince, and leaves Sparta 
to escape malicious attacks, 
155 ; visits Crete, and sends 
Thales to Sparta, 155, 156; 
proceeds to Asia, where he 
collects the poems of Homer, 
156 ; visits Eprpt, according to 
Egyptian tradition, 156 ; is said 
by one authority to have visited. 
Africa, Spain, and India, 156, 
157; returns to Sparta, and 
after obtaining a favourable . 
oracle from Delphi, begins his 
constitutional reforms, 157 ; 
establishes the Council of 
Ancients, 168 ; the text of the 
Rhetra ordaining the Council 
of Ancients, 159; redistributes 
landed property, 161 ; attempts 
equalisation of movable pro- 
perty, and abolishes the existing 
currency, 162 ; banishes useless 
and superfluous arts, 163 ; insti- 
tutes the Sussitia, 163 ; becomes 
unpopular, is assaulted, and 
loses an eye, 164 ; his popularity 



Lycurgus — coTvbinued 
restored, he proceeds with the 
Sustfitia, 165 ; prohibits codified 
law, 167 ; prohibits extrava- 
gance and the constant attack- 
ing of the same enemies, 168 ; 
his scheme of education, 169; 
Spartan marriage, 170; measures 
to suppress jealousy, 171 ; the 
selection of children, 172 ; the 
training of boys, 173-177; 
the brevity of Laconic speech 
fostered by Lycurgus, some 
instances, 177 ; education in 
poetry and music, 178, 179; 
some Spartan military customs, 
180. 181 ; was Lycurgus him- 
self a soldier? — his part in the 
establishment of Olympic truce 
makes it improbable, 181 ; the 
Leschae, 18^ ; the mode of 
election to the Council of 
Ancients, 183, 184 ; regulations 
as to burials, 184 ; the Urypteia, 
185 ; Lycurgus makes the people 
promise to observe his constitu- 
tion until he returns, and goes 
to Delphi, 187 ; voluntarily 
makes away with himself, 188 ; 
the position and influence of 
Sparta, 188-190 ; Lycurgus* con- 
stitution the model of later 
philosophers, 190 ; various ac- 
counts of his death, 191 ; festi- 
val instituted in his honour, 191 

Lycurgus, the demagogue, 91 

Lydians attack Pausanias at 
Plataea, 23 ; the procession of, 
at Sparta, 23 

Lysander, 188, 190 

Lysias, the orator, 43 

Lysimaohus, descendant of Aris- 
tides, 35 

Lysimachus, son of Aristides, 35 

Mallius, L., 50 

Mallius, the Sullan veteran, joins 

Catiline, 113-115 
Mamercus, 203, 220 
Manilius, 56 
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ManiliuB, C, 108.109 

Manlius, T., 218 

Marathon, battle of, 7 

MarcelluB, C, 145 

Marcellus, M., 114 

Marcius, 115 

Marcius, 139 

Marcius, Ancus, fourth king of 

Rome, 221 
Marcius, relative of Numa, 198, 

199, 220, 221 
Marcius, son of preceding, 221 
Mardonius, 13, 14 ; makes a 

cavalry attack, 17, 18 ; deter- 
mines to attack in force, 19 ; 

manoeuvres, 19 ; attacks, 22 ; 

killed, 24 
Marine assurance, Cato's system 

of, 62 
Marriage at Sparta, 170 
Mars, 201, 217 
Marsyas, historian, cited, 86 
Masistius, leader of Persian 

cavalry, killed, 18 
Massinissa, 67 
Megarians at the battle of Plataea, 

18 
Meidias, case of, 80 
Melanopus, 81 
Menippus of Garia, rhetorician, 

103 
Menoetius, 27 

Mercy is greater than justice, 41 
Messenian monarchy compared 

with that of Sparta, 161 
Metellus, Q., Caecilius, Geler, 115, 

129 
Metellus, Q. Caecilius, Nepos, 122, 

126, 127 
Metellus, Q. Caecilius, Pius, 66 
Metellus, Q. Caecilius, Pius Scipio, 

114 
Milo, Annius, 134-136 
Miltiades, 7 
Minos, 64 

Minos of Crete, 197 
Moerides, 82, 91 
Months, origin of names of the, 

217-218 
Mucins, 102 



Munatius, vide Plancus 
Murena, L. Licinius, 114, 135 
Muses, sacrifices offered to by 

Spartan kings before battle, 

180; 197, 202, 209 
Myronides, 14, 26 
Myrto, 27 
Myrto, granddaughter of Aris- 

tides, 35 



Neabchus the Pythagorean, 38 

Nicias, 9 

Nicodemus, 81 

Nigidius, P., 119 

NVUA — his date and connection 
with Pythagoras, 192; the 
death of Romulus and election 
of Numa, 193 - 195 ; Numa's 
character, 195, 196; incidents 
of his life as a commoner, 196 ; 
he is unwilling to accept the 
crown of Rome, 198; is per- 
suaded to do so, 200 ; is crowned, 
200; disbands the Celerea, and 
increases the Flanninea, 201 ; 
makes use of superstition to 
subdue the people, 202; for- 
bids the erection of statues of 
gods, 203 ; establishes the Ponti- 
fictSy 203 ; and the Vestal Vir- 
gins, 205 ; regulates burials and 
mourning, 2(%; institutes the 
college of FeticUes, 208 ; and of 
ScUii, 209 ; some of his maxims, 
and their interpretation, 212; 
his conversation with Jupiter, 
213; founds the temples of 
Fides and Terminus, and de- 
fines Roman territory, -214; 
divides the territory into ad- 
ministrative areas and the lower 
classes into trade guilds, 215 ; 
lessens the power of fathers 
over children, 216 ; undertakes 
the correction of the Roman 
calendar, 216; the peacefulness 
of his reign, 218 ; his descend- 
ants, 220 ; his death and funeral, 
221 ; his fame increased by com- 
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Numa — contintied 

Earison with the misfortunes of 
is successors, 222 

Olympiodobus, 18 

Orestes, tomb of, 14 

Oropus, affair of, 73 

Ostracism, nature of, and proced- 
ure in, 9, 10 

Otho, M., assigns special theatre 
seats to the knights, 112 

Ouliades of Samos, 30 

Paocius, 48 

Paches, 34 

Paedaretus, 183 

Pan, 15, 197 

Panaetius, historian, cited, 2,35, 81 

Pansa, C. Vibius, 144, 146 

Pappus, historian, cited, 96 

Parthenon, 42 

Patroclus, 27 

Pausanias, commander-in-chief of 

Greek army, 14-18; makes his 

dispositions for the battle of 

Plataea, 20, 21 ; receives the 

Persian attack, 22-25 ; ill-treats 

the allies, 30 
Peisander, hero, 15 
Pelopidas, 2 

Pelops of Byzantium, 124 
Perdiccas, 99 
Pericles, 31, 33, 34, 45, 75, 77, 82, 

87, 140, 173 
Perioeci, 161 
Petillius, 63 
Petillius (Q. Petillius Spurinus), 

222 
Phanippus, archon, 8 
PhiUrguB, 127 
Philippus, L. Marcitts, 145 
Philip II. of Macedonia, 80, 82-84, 

86-89 
Philo, the Academic, 101, 103 
Philocrates, 84 
Philologus betrays Cicero, 149; 

and is punished, 150 
Philostephanus, historian, cited, 

181 
Phocian war, 80 



Phocion, 78, 82 

Phorbas, 197 

Phormio, 83 

Phylarchus cited, 95 

Picus and Faunus, 213 

Pindar, poet, quoted, 179, 197 

Pinus, 220 

Pisistratus, 66 

Piso, C. Calpumius, 118 

Piso, G. Calpumius, Frugi, 131 

Piso, L. Calpumius, Caesoninus, 
130, 132 

Piso, L. Calpumius, Frugi, his- 
torian, cited, 221 

Plancus, T. Munatius, 124 

Plataea, battle of, 17-25 

Plato, 2 ; cited, 33 ; 38 ; cited, 43, 
74, 101 ; Cicero's opinion of, 
123 ; cited, 158, 160, 170, 173, 
186, 187, 190, 201, 210 

Pleistonax, King of Sparta, 178 

Polus of ^gina cited, 96 

Polybius, 46 ; cited, 47 

Polycratidas, 183 

Polycrita, granddaughter of Aria- 
tides, 35 

Polydectes, brother of Lycurgus, 
154 

Polyeuctus of Sphettus ; his opin- 
ion of Demosthenes and Phocion, 
78 ; 82, 91 

Polyidus, hero, 15 

Pompeia, wife of Julius Caesar, 
128 

Pompey the Great, 107-109, 117, 
130-132, 134, 137, 138 

Pompilia, 220 

Pompo, 220 

Pomponia, wife of Q. Cicero, 160 

Pontifex Maximus, 204-206 

Pontifices instituted by Numa, 
203, 207 

Popilius, 149 

Poseidon, temple of, at Ca- 
lauria, 96-97 

Posidonius, the philosopher, 103 

Postumius Albinus, historian, 50 

Procles, 153 

Proculus, 193, 198 

Proserpine, 208 
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Prytanis, 153 

Psyttaleia, fighting at, during 

Salamis, 12 
Pythagoras, 192, 202, 203, 211, 

212, 221 
Pytheas, 77, 87, 95 
Pytho of Byzantium, 77 

QxjiNTio, Cato's freedman, 62 

Begia, the palace of Numa, 211 

Rex, Q. Marcius, 129 

Khetra of Lycurgus, text of, 159- 

160 
Romulus, death of, 193 ; 214 
Roscius, Q., comedian, 104 
Roscius, Sex., 102 

Sabinus, C. Calvisius (?), 124 
Sacred fire, some observations as 

to, 205 
Salamis, battle of, 11, 12 
Salii, instituted by Numa, 209 
Salonius, Gate's secretary, becomes 

his father-in-law, 65, 66 
Sandauce, 12 
Saturnalia, feast of, 117 
Satyrus, the twstor, 76 
Scipio, L. Com. Asiaticus, 53, 57 
Scipio, P. Com. Africanus Major, 

39, 48, 53, 57, 66, 67 
Scipio, P. Com. Africanus Minor, 

53, 67, 69 
Scipio, P. Corn. Nasica, 68 
Scopas, 57 
Seleucus Nicator, 49 
Sempronius, Tib., 49 
Servius Galba, 53 
Sextius, P., 126 
Sibylline Books, 86, 116 
Silanus, D. Junius, 114, 118, 119, 

120 
Simonides, the poet, cited, 153 
Socrates, 3, 43, 59, 64 
Sophocles, the poet, 76, 197 
Sosibius, historian, cited, 183 
Sosius Senecio, 70 
Soils, King of Sparta, 153 
Sphaerus, historian, cited, 158 
Sphragitides, nymphs, 15 



Spendon, Spartan poet, 186 

Spurius Vettius, 200 

Statues of the Deity forbidden in 

Rome, 203 
Stephanus, 83 
Stesileos of Ceos, 3 
Stratonicus, 190 
Sufenas, M. Nonius, 139 
Sulla, Faustus Corn., 128 
Sulla, L. Cornelius, 102 
Sulpicius, C, 118 
Sussitia, institution and nature 

of, 163-166 

Tacita, the Muse, 202 
Tarpeia, a Vestal Virgin, 206 
Tatia, daughter of King Tatius, 

marries Numa, 196 
Tegeans dispute with Athenians 

at Plataea, 16 
Terentia, wife of Cicero, 119, 129, 

131, 142 
Terminus, 214 

Terpander, poet, quoted, 179 
Tertia, daughter of -^milius 

Paulus, 61 
Tertia, sister of Clodius, 129 
Thales sent by Lycurgus to 

Sparta, 155-166 
Thebans at battle of Plataea, 21, 
. 24, 25 ; and Philip, 86 
Themistocles, early relations with 

Aristides, 3 ; rivals in politics, 

4-6, 9; at Salamis, 11, 12; 

forms a plot against the allies, 

29 ; 32-34, 44, 45 
Theogeiton of Megara, 26 
Theophanes of Lesbos, 139 
Theophrastus cited, 32; his 

opinion of Demosthenes and 

ifemades, 78 ; cited, 85 ; opin- 
ion of Cicero as to, 123 
Theopompus, historian, cited, 72, 

81, 82, 86, 93 
Theopompus, King of Sparta, 160, 

178, 189 
Theopompus, poet, 88 
Tlieoris, the priestess, condemned, 

83 
Theramenes, 140 
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Thermopylae, defeat of Autiocbus 

the Great at, 50-52 
Thesmophoria, festival of, 96 
ThessaluB, son of Pisistratus, 66 
Thrasydaeus, 86 
Thucydides, historian, cited, 185, 

186 
Thucydides, statesman, 83 
Timaeus, historian, cited, 152, 

191 
Timonassa, 66 
Timotheus, 83 

Tiro, Cicero's freedman, 142, 151 
Tisamenus, the soothsayer, 15 
Titus of Crotona and the Catilin- 

arians,«117, 118 
Trade guilds established in Rome 

by Numa, 215 
Trebatius, 138 
Tribute paid by allies to Athens, 

31 
Trophonius, oracle of, 24 
Tullia, Cicero's daughter, 142 
TuUus, 129 
Tyrtaeus, poet, quoted, 160 

Valerius Antias, historian, 222 
Valerius Flaccus, 38, 47, 55 
Vatinius, 108, 125 



Velesus, 198 

Venus, 208 

Verania, one of the first Vestal 

Virgins, 205 
VergiUus, C, 133 
Verres, 106 
Vesta, temple of, at Rome, 207» 

211 
Vestal Virgins, 60, 118, 119, 205- 

207, 210 
Veturius Mamurius, 210 
Vibius, 132 
Virtue is not confined to large 

States, 70 
Voconius, 127 

Xanthippides, archon, 8 
Xanthippus, 14 ; his dog, 42 
Xenophon, historian, cited, 152 
Xerxes invades Greece, 10, 13 

Zaleucus, 197 
Zeno, 190 

Zenocles of Adramyttium, rhe- 
torician, 103 
Zeus, 15, 25, 26, 27, 28, 96 
Zopyrus, 173 
Zoroaster, 197 
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